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Look into the Homes 
and see the service Sapolio 
gives, cleaning pans, kettles, 


paint, marble, woodwork or 
floors. However discoura- 
ving the task, Sapolio is more 
than a match for it. It is the 
great economizer, too—a big 
cake—slow wearing—no 
spilling—the best form for 
service and saving. 


Cleans 
Scours 


e 
Look into the Stores 

Whatever else a grocer has 
or does not have, you know 
he sells Sapolio. Why? 
Sapolio service and satisfaction 
explain Sapolio sales. ise 
dealers know that to be 
without Sapolio is an affront 
to their intelligent trade. 
~~ It is a staple necessary 

in good business. 
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MELLOW 
Is ON THE FOREST NOW, AND DABBLED HUES 


LEAF-SCATTERED THROUGH THE NARROW WOODLAND 


FLICKER IN HECTIC SPLENDOR STILL, TO KEEP 
THE GLORY OF THE TIME WHEN EARTH WAS DEEP 


IN RADIANCE THAT SHI IS SAD TO LOSE. & 


NOW ARE THI IARKEST HOURS OF THE YEAR, 


TERNAL TWILIGHT, DAY Ye 3 





LANGUISHES OFTEN, AND BEHIND THE DREAR, 
DIM, DROWSY EDGE OF WESTERN SKIES CREEPS DOW 
TO FADED SLUMBER WHERE THE SKIES ARE BROWN 


AND LIGHT IS LIKE A MEMORY OF GRAY. 


YET THIS WAN WORLD, FAST WEARING INTO SLEEP, aN / 


SHALL WAKE AGAIN, WHEN NIGHTS ARE NO 

MORI LONG, . y 

AND WHEN THE SHADOWS ARE NO LONGER DEEP, f yy 
Vf q< 

SHALL HEAR THE HARPS OF NEW-MADE TROUBADOURS, VN f 
AND THE OLD VOICE OF BLONDEL AS IT SOARS 


Up TOWARD THE HAPPY SKY IN HAPPY SONG. g/ . eo 
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The Inland Emperors 
| Benevolent Despotism of Pick and Plow, Pruning Hook and _ Irrigating 


Headgate, in the Empire Between the Rockies and the Cascades 


—How Milk Was Poured Into a Lead Mine and Skyscrapers 


Came iy rth —How Wheat Chased Cattle Out of the 
Bunch-Grass and the Grafted Apple 


f Conquered the Bonanza Farm 


By WALTER 


N eleven-story office building costing 
a million dollars stands in the 


center of Spokane’s business di 


yf S 
trict. It was built by a Danish 
farm hand, an immigrant who 
arrived with the crop of 1892. Let us call 

him Hansen, this man whom the Inland Em 
| 


pire made so soon into a substantial Ameri 
in. Miulking cows was Hansen’s long sult. 
‘ Ife milked his way from the Atlantic Coast 
5 In Wallace, 
the picturesque mining center of the Coeur 

‘ d’Alene district, he was promoted from the 
stool to the distributing department. He 
drove a milk wagon for Sylvester Markwell, 
irove it for seven years, but he did not earn 
the skyscraper out of the milk route. The 
foundation of the big building may be traced 
directly to Hansen’s hatred of the alarm-clock. 
Did you ever have to get up at 2:30 a. m. 
to go towork? All his life Hansen had been 


f 


toreed to rise shortly after midnight to look 


clear to Idaho in two years. 
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t 
too; three hundred and sixty-five days in the 


after the cows or their product. Sundays, 


year. He hated alarm-clocks. It was his 
dream, the great ambition of his life, to 
sleep right straight through until 6 in the 
morning seven days in the week. With that 
goal in mind he saved, grimly, steadfastly. 
When he had accumulated S850 he bought 
an interest in a little prospect which his 
employer was slowly developing. 

A dozen men were interested in that claim. 
There was a woman, too, a school-teacher. 
Most of the partners were milkmen, like 
Markwell and Hansen, with a sprinkling of 
butchers, barbers, miners and a railroad 
engineer. They had started work on the 
prospect in 1888. For twelve years they 
found nothing, but their faith was strong. 
Now and then one of the partners would 
tire of the expense and sell out, but the 
nucleus of milkmen kept on pouring the 
cream of their profits into the dark tunnel. 
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For a while Harry Orchard, the dynamiter, 
was counted among the partners, | 
posed of his share for a pittance. Hansen 
never lost hope. 


rked in the mine, returning to his milk 


cans when the snow came. 

In the thirteenth year—July 21, 1gor, to 
be exact—when the tunnel had been driven 
sixteen hundred feet into the mountain, a 
last exposed a vast body of glistening 

| 


valena, lead-silver ore that assayed S150 to 
the ton. A few days after the strike 
partners shipped two carloads of the ore. 





It brought them $10,000. Since then the 
Hercules mine, one of the twenty-five pro- 
ducers in the world’s greatest lead-mining 
district, has been paying a total of nearly 
two millions in dividends. Hansen’s dream 
has been realized. No longer need he rise 
at two in the morning. He can sleep till 
noon if he wants to. He is rich. Rich, also, 
are his partners, the other milkmen, the 
butcher, the barber, the miner, the engineer. 
And nearly all them have planted their 
Hercules money in Spokane business blocks 

\ os agent gave Spokane its start. In 
the early fall of 1883 when business was dull 
ee the line of the newly guccier North 
ern Pacific, the enterprising publicity man 
heard a vague rumor of a gold strike in the 
Coeur d’Alene mountains. Smelling traffic, 
he pounced upon the rumor, gave it | 
and substance, dressed it up, quoted fabu 
lous figures and sent the rumor Dean ast as 
an accomplished fact. It brought the de 
sired traffic. Thousands of gold-hungry 
men fought their way through twenty-foot 
snow drifts to be first on the ground. 
Though the skilfully engineered rush proved 
a disappointment, free gold being rather 
scarce in the hills, lead-silver ore was found 
on the famed ledge of the Bunkerhill-Sulli- 
van mine, a dozen permanent, lively mining 
gulches and Spokane 
Falls, an obscure little cow settlement, be 
came the outfitting and up-filling point for 
the going and coming hordes of mining men. 
Out of the gulches a steady stream of wealth 
followed the watergrade down the placid 
Coeur ieee river, across pine-rimmed 
Lake Coeur d’Alene and along the Spokane 
river to the ae built where the green water 
thunders in foamy cascades down the falls. 

The stream of wealth is still following the 
om channel. Instead of pinching out like 

1e placer camps, the Coeur d’Alene mines 
pees, en uly increased their production until 


hey 
OaCY 


towns sprang up in the 





today they are supplying ne irly half the lead 


mined in the United States. Their business, 
though, ceased long ago to be Spokane’s 
chief stimulant. As a factor in the upbuild- 
ing of the greatest city in the Northwest’s 
interior the miner’s pick was speedily out 
classed when the plow and the harvester 
crawled over the vast plains and rolling hills 


of the upper Columbia basin, bringing into 
being the country’s most fertile fields of 
wheat. 

Seventy million bushels, fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of wheat, not counting the yield 
of oats, barley and hay—that was the pro- 
duction of the Columbia basin this fall, on 
less than four million acres. North Dakota, 
the banner wheat state of the Union, with 
double the wheat acreage, fell twenty-five 
million bushels short of this figure. Upon 
an equal area in South Dakota the yield was 
smaller by fifteen million bushels. The 
highest average yield ever reached in the 
Dakotas was sixteen bushels to the acre, and 
they have never been able to duplicat e the 
feat. Kansas, proud Kansas, had to | 
satisfied with eighteen and a half bushels as 
its high I In the Columbia river 
basin the average yield for the past ten years 
was twenty-three bushels, the lowest yield 
in that time exceeding the high-water mark 
yf Kansas by a full bushel, with the Dakotas 
so far behind that they were not even in the 
running. 

It is conceded that these figures are dry 
reading, but they are authentic. They are 
derived from the year book of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they are quoted 
with malice aforethought, to silence the 
doubter who might question the veracity of 
the statements. Said a Spokane miller, who 
has watched the wheat area of the Columbia 
basin grow from a few hundred thousand 
acres twenty-five years ago to more than 
three and a half million acres, said he: 
“They won’t believeit. We know it’s God’s 
truth, but you can’t convince the Kansan 
that a five-thousand-acre field will average 
better than forty bushels, that a section will 
run full fifty bushels all the way through. 
They’ve had returns like these all over the 
Inland Empire this summer, but the man 
from Dakota will say that it can’t be done.” 

Seventy years ago, when the rattlesnake 
flag still fluttered over California and gold 
was still undiscovered, the pioneers who 
followed the long trail into the Oregon 
country began to raise wheat on the slope 
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rises from tl to the 
Blue mountains i Ss ar 
still raising wheat on the farms that were 
old when the grasshoppers ate the Kansas 
pioneers’ crops \n he yield has no 
limir ished Bu 1pe CTI ps ire still iow ile 
stead of the excepto The I easure 
of the wealth that « of these farms 
was set forth with startling emphasis when 
the contest over the will of John St 1 

is finally settled. 

Stubblefield came into the Walla Walla 
regi thirty-five years ago, his two hands 
ind a team being his sole assets. He took 
up a homestead of a hundred and sixty acres 
and proceeded to raise wheat, oats and 
barley. He never sold or bought a foot of 
land. Hedid not speculate. A plain farmer, 
he preferred to keep what money he had in 
the bank and loan the surplus current 
rates. When Stubblefield died six years ago 
childless, he bequeathed $25,000 to his 
relatives. The residue of the estate was to 
be used in establishing a home for indigent 
widows and orphans. 

There was a long expel sive contest. 
The « State, of « ourse, paid costs and lawyers’ 
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waxed fat and 


icob. The 


green and 


gold of the wheat fields drove them henc« 
(sone the cayuse and the bunch-grass 
Gone is the cowboy. Of him the Palouss 
sees no more than does Iowa. In twenty 
short seasons the range has become the 
granary of the I ar West, richer, wealthier, 
pleasanter to live more fertile than the 
richest sections of aneas or Minnesota. 
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Look at it in \ J 
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of mi in) colors is draped over the it 


rise and fall endlessly like unto the smooth 
ee of the sea. Stubble-tields of bright 


swing in long strips up the slopes and 
The broad 
harrowed and 
y resemble reddish-brown 
nd texture. Patches of over 
in the bright sun like 
contrasting sharply with 


vanish over the crest of the rise. 


ground are d 





velvet in color a 
ripe wheat gleam 
burnished copper, 


the pale-green sheen of tall oats. Down the 
slope, through the dull yellow of the nodding 
barley a ladies harvester is one: a 
i: 8 _ th « tl > Ae ; r t} : } - 
wide swath and the droning of the threshe 

is abroad in the lan | that proudly carries Its 
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load of heavy-eared grain in the shock. 
Having conquered the rolling hills of the 
Palouse, the squadrons of ungainly 
‘rs and shrieking threshers executed 
movement, turned west and headed 
ae the ¢ They did not stop until 
* had reached the rim the ch 
he Columbia into the elevated 
Before their inexorable advance the cattle 
man fled. Today the Big Bend of the 
river is lost to him. The glory of the open 
range Is but a legend. Wheat is the reigning 
monarch of the Inland Empire; its yellow 
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covers the vast region from British Colum 
biatothe Blue mountains, from the Cascades 


Reckies, with its fruitful folds. 
Wheat isa great builder. It has populated 
the prairies of Kansas and of the Dakotas; 
it has Minnesota with towns and 
cities. Even now pulling land-hungry 
men unto the cold plains of Our Lady of the 
Snows almost to the arctic circle. But there 
is danger in wheat’s autocratic rule. It en 
courages concentration land ownership. 
It tends to create a red-faced, heavy-jawed 
grain aristocracy akin to the wheat barons 
old California, a generation of spurred 
booted farmers who own thousands of 
acres and not a cow, who command shifting 
armies of hired help that vanish after har 
vest time, who despise the cackling hen, the 
crunting porker, who will not to the 
milking 
In a large part of the Inland Empire, 
wherever the rainfall does not exceed fifteen 
bonanza wheat farms are inevitable. 
The cultivation of large areas by dry-farm- 
ing methods is a necessity. But in the higher, 
moister rainfall sufficient 
to mature practically all crops of the tem- 
perate zone, the rapid growth of individual 
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wheat ranches is of evil. It is a tendency 
full of menace, bringing tenant farming and 
decrease of population in its train; but for- 
tunately a new factor is rapidly checking its 
progress. That factor is the child of the 
parched sagebrush, the Perfect Apple. 
The Perfect Apple is a symbol. It stands 
for the small farm perfectly tilled. To pro- 
duce the Perfect Apple, agriculture had to 
be made over. It was. It became a fine 
art, an exact science that weighed and 
measured every factor having a_ bearing 
upon the desired result instead of proceeding 
by the ancient rule-of-thumb. By precept— 
also by his profits—the producer of the Per- 
fect Apple encouraged his neighbors to 
strive for perfection in alfalfa, in dairy cows, 
in potatoes and porkers as well as in fruit. 
Perhaps in no other part of the Inland Em- 
pire did this made-over agriculture produce 
greater results than in the Spokane valley. 
Kight years ago Spokane was seriously 
considering the purchase of fifteen thousand 
acres in the valley at thirteen dollars apiece, 
to be used as a site for the annual encamp- 
ments of the regulars and of the militia. 
The valley’s soil, consisting of thirty per 
cent of coarse gravel, was considered ex- 
pensive at that price. So littie interest was 
taken in the valley that in the year of grace 
1903, within fifteen miles of a city of 50,000, 
a Spokane business man could without 
trouble locate a hundred and sixty unap- 
propriated acres and file a homestead claim 
upon them. When patent had been issued, 
the business man was glad to dispose of the 
land at eleven dollars an acre. Five years 
later he paid seven hundred dollars an acre 
for the identical land. He needed it to turn 
the trains of the Inland Empire electric 
system which had built through the valley. 
Half a dozen pine-rimmed lakes are scat- 
tered around the edge of the valley, three 
to five hundred feet above its floor, natural 
reservoirs that needed but the tapping to 
spread their water. But the man who pro- 
posed to insert the spigot found no encour- 
agement. The landowners, old-fashioned 
grain farmers largely, would not consider 
the proposition. Their gravelly soil would 
leak like a sieve, they maintained stoutly. 
The ditches would not hold water, irrigation 
was impossible. That was their ex parte 
verdict. In Spokane the bankers hurriedly 
shut the doors of their vaults when they saw 
his pleading, hopeful face. Not a cent 
would they sink into that gravel pit. 
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Unable to find backing for his ambitious 
project, the promoter finally used his own 
limited resources, tapped Liberty lake and 
conducted its water through a small unlined 
ditch to his tract. Instead of disappearing 
into the porous soil, the water reached its 
destination practically undiminished in vol- 
ume. As the promoter had predicted, the 
fine silt that made up two-thirds of the soil 
formed a nearly water-tight lining after the 
first rush of moisture, preventing the stream 
from seeping away. 

The water had reached the tract, but 
settlers stayed away. Nothing had ever been 
produced in the valley except pines and 
grain. Still another demonstration was 
needed. It was made. Financing the 
operations of a few settlers out of his own 
pocket, the irrigation promoter induced 
them to set out trees, plant tomatoes, onions, 
melons, vegetables and berries. The results 
brought a sickly smile to the faces of the 
calamity croakers. Irrigated land in the 
Spokane valley today is worth three and 
four hundred dollars an acre instead of 
fifty dollars, the price the pioneer settlers 
paid the promoter, and close to the electric 
line the improved farmlets are bringing a 
thousand dollars an acre. 

“Any man who voluntarily pays these 
prices ought to have a guardian appointed.” 
A man from Wilmington announced the 
doctrine with conviction. It was his first 
visit to the West. 

A Spokane man smiled softly. ‘“Let’s 
take a run into the valley” he suggested, 
leading the way to the motor-car. 

Ten miles out the car lost a shoe on the 
right hind leg. “I'm thirsty,’’ said the 
Delaware man. “Let’s ask that man for 
a drink. Maybe he can show us the gold 
that makes this gravel so valuable.” 

“Good water,’ he commented as he 
wiped his mustache. “Would you mind 
telling me how much land you own here?” 

“Ten acres.” 

“Do you mean to say that you make 
enough out of ten acres on this soil to sup- 
port your family?” 

“No, sir.’ The rancher’s brown face 
was expressionless. ‘We live mostly on the 
interest of the mortgage that’s on the place.” 

“Go on! You must have some other 
source of income,” the easterner insisted. 
“Tt’s ridiculous, I maintain, tothink of mak- 
ing a living out of ten acres of this stuff.” 
He kicked the ground contemptuously. 
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“Come along. I'll show you how it’s 
done.” The grizzled farmer led the way 
through the green rows, explaining. 

“YT came here six years ago with a little 
over two thousand dollars. I’d been a 
locomotive engineer for many years, but 
that was all I could save. These ten acres 
cost me twenty-eight hundred dollars. Look 
at these grapes.’ He lifted a vine bent to 
the ground by the weight of the purple 
clusters. ‘‘They are three years old, two 
years younger than the apples. Last season 
the apples off those youngsters brought me 


four hundred and sixty dollars, gross. 
Those blackberries will have to go next 
year. The apples need the space, but the 


blackberries have done their duty. They 
helped pay the interest and bought our 
clothes. Strawberries did well, and 
you'll have to travel a long way before you 
find any better raspberries than those right 
here. There’s four acres in tomatoes and 
onions over there. They ought to bring 
four hundred dollars. Behind the house 
there’s a vegetable garden. That corn is 
for the horse and the cow. We raise our 
own potatoes and the chickens pay the 
grocery bill. I’ve made a living these six 
years out of the place. I’ve pretty near 
cleared the mortgage and wouldn’t sell out 
for less ’n ten thousand It’s better than 
running a locomotive, I think.”’ 

‘Remarkable!’ murmured the Delaware 
visitor. ‘Truly remarkable! But this 
man is an exception. He has brains, train- 
ing. There are few others who could have 
done the same thing, I maintain.” 

“Well, let’s trot along and see the next 
man,”’ proposed the native. 

Mr. Brown, called by his bashful son, 
emerged from the cherry trees carrying two 
pails filled with bright red inviting fruit. 
He was a lean man, past middle age, 
slightly stooped. The easterner sampled 
the cherries. 

“Pretty good,’ he mumbled between 
bites, ‘‘but they are not a bit better than the 
Royal Anns we raise in Delaware on land” 
—he winked at the Spokane man—‘‘that 
doesn’t cost three hundred an acre.” 

“Them ain’t Royal Anns,” corrected the 
owner, putting the pails down. ‘They 
ain’t sweet eatin’-cherries at all. They’s 


too, 


— J 


pie cherries.” 

The Spokane man could not restrain a 
cough. 
of the easterner. 


A tinge of red crept into the cheeks 
He listened silently while 
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Brown told of selling his forty-acre farm 
five years ago, exchanging the proceeds for 
the five-acre tract which, by intelligent use 
of every square foot, had supported him 
since. 

“It’s pretty hard on a man, though,” 
Brown concluded his story. ‘‘There’s so 
many things to look after all the time. I 
was tellin’ the doctor last spring that I'd 
like to sell out an’ buy me a bigger place. 
‘You're gitting along in years, Brown,’ sez 
he. ‘You ought to hang on and take it easy.’ 
‘Take it easy!’ sez I. ‘Why, I was born an’ 
brought up on a big farm, but Inever worked 
harder in all my life than I have to right 
here on them little five acres!’ ”’ 

Suspicion was spread thickly over the 
face of the next farm’s owner. Mending a 
harness by the barn, he watched the ap- 
proaching party out of the corner of his eye. 

‘“Ain’t going to buy a thing today,” he 
announced emphatically. Not until he 
realized the safety of his pocketbook did 
Richards warm up and talk. 

His father had run a four-hundred-acre 
farm in Minnesota for thirty-six years. 
The son that spring had drifted into the 
Spokane valley with his family and a few 
hundred dollars. Early in March he had 
leased the five-acre ranch for a year, paying 
three hundred dollars cash in advance. 

The man from Wilmington whistled. 
“Three hundred dollars a year for five 
acres! Can you ever get that money back?” 

“T’ve got it,” answered Richards simply. 
“Yonder patch of strawberries alone brought 
me four hundred and fifty dollars.” He 
rubbed his shins reminiscently. “It was 
hard on the knees, though, crawlin’ over 
that gravel from sunup to sundown for a 
month. Then there were the other berries, 
the melons, a couple of acres in tomatoes 
that went a little better than two hundred 
dollars, some onions, cabbages and lettuce, 
some potatoes, grapes and corn and a little 
alfalfa patch for the cow. If I only owned 
this place! I could make a fine living out 
of it and put by more money every year 
than Dad did on his four hundred acres.” 

On the return trip the easterner said 
little, but his eyes looked over the diminutive 
farms and their trim houses with a new 
understanding. 

Until a few years ago a Spokane wholesale 
grocer annually imported four carloads of 
cider from New York state. Last year one 
factory at Kiesling, twenty miles south of 
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“It’s hard on the knees, sometimes, crawling over this gravel from sunup to sundown,” said a man on one 


of the miniature farms of the Spokane valley, 


‘but I can make a fine living off these five 


acres and put by more money than Dad did on his four hundred in Minnesota” 


Spokane, marketed sixty-five carloads of In- 
land Empire cider in the state of New York. 
The crop of turnip seed failed in the East 
this year. Drouth and heat this year caused 
a decided shortage of timothy seed in the 
East. The supply of eastern barley 
slumped sharply, from the same causes. 
Potatoes were scarce in the East. In the 
Inland Empire, along the base of the eastern 
mountain barrier where the rainfall averages 
eighteen to thirty inches, all these commodi- 
ties yielded heavily, eastern buyers camping 
on the ranches until their orders had been 
loaded into freight cars and shipped. 

Eight miles out of Walla Walla, at the 
edge of a wheat field in the foothills, stands 
a hoary apple-tree with a trunk three feet in 
diameter. This tree has never been watered 
or sprayed. Despite the lack of care 
this apple-tree holds the world’s record for 
productiveness, having yielded in one season 
126} bushels of apples, more than three tons 
of fruit. Is it unreasonable to suppose that, 
by the advent of the little farm well tilled, 
the big wheat ranches on land of this char- 
acter will be made to support fifteen families 
to the section where they now support but 
one? 





The small farm is the biggest factor in the 
growth of the Inland Empire. Look at the 
Yakima valley for proof of the assertion, 
look at it with the eyes of Dr. Blalock as he 
drove like mad through the gray, desolate 
sea of sagebrush that filled the bench lands 
to the horizon thirty-five years ago. All 
the way from Walla Walla came the doctor, 
summoned by an Indian messenger to the 
bedside of a dying woman, wife of the only 
white man in the Yakima valley. Not a 
soul did the physician meet on the hundred- 
mile stretch from the Columbia to the cattle- 
man’s cabin. The barren country was 
empty of all life. 

Dr. Blalock is still active. So is the 
cattleman’s wife. Both have seen the 
transformation of the sagebrush into fields 
and orchards. Before their eyes, in half a 
lifetime, the magic change occurred. To- 
day the Yakima _ valley’s small farms, 
watered from the snow of the Cascades, 
support a population of fifty thousand. 
From North Yakima at the valley’s upper 
end to Kennewick on the Columbia a score 
of towns have sprouted out of the parched 
bench land wherever the big ditches went. 
A quarter of a century ago, the year the 
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railroad came to the valley, North Yakima 
was not. Only Yakima City existed, and 
Yakima City was five miles from the new 
line. It moved. For an entire summer the 
town was on wheels, despite the pleadings 
of Yakima City’s pioneers. They wanted to 
stay at the old place. They even argued 
with dynamite, scattering type and pieces 
of a hand-press over the landscape when 
the proprietor of the paper hitched a team 
of mules to his establishment. But the 
town moved despite the protests. It would 
find it more difficult to seek a new location 
today. Five-story brick blocks, paved 
streets, car tracks, tall shade trees and the 
dwellings of eighteen thousand people can- 
not be put on wheels and trundled along 
by mule teams. It was the ten-acre farm, 
thousands of ten-acre farms spread over the 
high-power soil, that anchored North Yak- 
ima securely and for all time upon its new 
site. 

The ditch and the small farm have not 
nearly finished their work in the Yakima 
valley. Through Sunnyside, Granger, Zillah, 
Grandview, Kennewick, Pasco, Attalia, 
Prosser, Toppenish and a dozen other 
thriving towns are good samples of their 
team work; more unborn settlements are 





Apple-trees are growing in the Fairfield district of the Palouse country where only wheat grew before in 
the recent days of the bonanza farm 


slumbering in the sagebrush. Only one- 
third of the task is done. Two-thirds of the 
total area of half a million acres comprised 
in the various projects of the Reclamation 
Service and of private enterprise is still dry. 
When it is supplied with water, the valley’s 
population will be not far from the quarter- 
million mark. 

The apple is a belligerent fruit. Through 
an apple—color and variety not stated— 
humanity lost paradise and was afflicted 
with the hobble skirt. Another apple— 
which should have been quartered—led to 
the carnage of the Trojan war. Again it 
was an apple—this time the Yakima apple— 
that brought about one of the most spectac- 
ular railroad conflicts in recent years. 

So long as the Yakima valley consisted 
principally of real sagebrush and proposed 
ditches that existed mainly on paper, one 
railroad, the Northern Pacific, was welcome 
to all the traffic it could find. No one dreamt 
of competing with it until the apple came. 
The apple changed conditions. It created 
five, six, seven tons of freight to the acre 
where thirty bushels of wheat produced but 
one, and it increased the flow of freight to 
and from the ten-acre farms besides. For 
these reasons the traffic man of the Northern 
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The small farm is the biggest factor in the growth of the Inland Empire. The big wheat ranches, 
subdivided and well tilled, will support fifteen families where now they support but one 


Pacific watched the apple area of the Yak- 
ima valley grow from ten thousand to nearly 
a hundred thousand acres with a satisfied, 
paternal smile. The smile vanished, though, 
when he noticed that others looked upon the 
tonnage of the Yakima apple with coveting 
eyes. 

It was natural that the Northern Pacific 
wanted the Yakima traffic apple all to itself. 
No one likes to divide a good thing. There 
was to be no core even. When Robert E. 
Strahorn, a Spokane capitalist interested in 
power-plants, proposed to build an electric 
system out of North Yakima, the big road 
sidetracked the project, but unfortunately 
it failed to run the cars over the projector. 
A year later Strahorn appeared in the valley 
with the incorporation papers of the North 
Coast railroad and began the construction 
of a steam line. Parenthetically speaking, 
the sidetracked electric system is a reality 
today, and Strahorn is in control. 

It was to be expected that the older road 
would resent the invasion of its territory. 
It did, with both feet. It tried to bottle and 
cork the North Coast at every mile post. 
At one point, where the Yakima river has 
cut a narrow pass through a steep range of 
hills, the Northern Pacific delayed the new 


line’s progress for a full year. It would not 
grant a right-of-way through the pass, 
defending the narrow strip as a lioness 
defends her cubs. Its lawyers set up a roar 
that reverberated along the hills for twelve 
months, but the roaring was of no avail. 
It was costly, though. The fight for a strip 
of land through the gap transferred $40,000 
from the coffers of the two roads into the 
pockets of the able lawyers doing the roaring. 
When the North Coast finally was awarded 
possession of the strip, the jury appraised 
the value of the conquered land at twenty 
dollars. 

The skirmish did not become a real battle, 
however, until Strahorn, the silent strategist, 
suddenly widened the field of his operations 
and invaded Spokane, where he trod ener- 
getically upon the sensitive traffic toes of 
the Great Northern. He captured the town 
and was thoroughly entrenched before his 
astonished adversaries realized that an 
attack upon their position had been started. 
Under their very noses, by a series of light- 
ning strokes he had advanced clear into the 
very heart of the city, had spent millions in the 
purchase of many blocks of business and 
residence property and was negotiating with 
the council for the purchase of Spokane’s 
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The Perfect Apple is a symbol, standing for the little farm well tilled, and to produce it agriculture 
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had to be made over into a fine art 


city hall before the opposition had ceased 
rubbing its eyes and pinching its nose. 

Who was behind Strahorn in his Yakima 
and Spokane operations? Who supplied 
the millions spent in his audacious cam- 
paigns? These questions puzzled the entire 
Northwest, from St. Paul clear to the coast. 
Was it the Milwaukee, the Burlington, the 
Canadian Pacific, the Harriman system, 
the Northwestern? To each one of these 
lines the North Coast, by conjecture and 
surmise, was hitched many times, but Stra- 
horn would not reveal his connections. He 
performed the impossible. He lengthened 
the life of a railroad secret from three 
months to three years, even though he was 
shadowed across the continent, his checks 
traced and his every movement watched to 
break through the mystery surrounding his 
backers. Only when his purpose was ac- 
complished, when the Yakima line was 
completed, a strategically impregnable posi- 
tion assured in Spokane and work started 
on a new short-line from Spokane to Port- 
land did he announce his alliance with the 
Harriman system. Thus the Yakima apple 
was the cause of the clash between the great- 
est groups of railroads in the West. 

It should not be understood that every 
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irrigated acre is a potential apple orchard. 
Neither is it to be implied that every apple 
orchard every year returns fifty per cent 
on the investment. Like every line of busi- 
ness in this imperfect world, scientific horti- 
culture even in the Columbia basin has its 
risks, its good and its unsatisfactory seasons 
of yield and price, its troubles and problems 
that still await solution. Chief among these 
problems is the question of marketing. 
That there should ever be an overproduction 
of perfect apples seems extremely improb- 
able, but nevertheless the apple industry 
has grown to such a size that the problem 
of an equable distribution of the crop, the 
extension of old markets and the develop- 
ment of new ones is squarely before the 
growers. They realize it, and they are also 
beginning to realize that growing fruit is an 
occupation differing essentially from selling 
fruit. Just as the growers have been en- 
gaging expert horticulturists to advise them 
in cultural matters so they are now engaging 
expert salesmen to guide them in the com- 
mercial end of the business. In the growers’ 
recognition of the fact that the selling end of 
the industry requires specialized knowledge, 
experience, system and concerted action lies 
the germ of the problem’s early solution. 














Sudden riches, the transformation of 
milkmen into mining millionaires, the 
spectacular enrichment of individual apple 
growers in a few seasons, these are sky- 
rockets that cause humanity to gaze at their 
blazing flights with admiration and envy. 
The dramatic element is strong in them, but 
contemplation of their fiery rise is of small 
profit to the toiling multitudes. The sky- 
rocket leaves no path which the average 
man might travel except in an airship or by 
running the risk of a financial explosion at 
the start. But the trail of the plodder is 
plainly marked upon solid ground. It can 
be followed without leaving the earth. Take, 
for instance, the career of a poor Spokane 
milk man whose Bradstreet rating gradually, 
little by little, reached full seven figures. 

This man had no better start than a 
hundred others in the same business, but 
instead of taking up mining as a side line 
he devoted all his energy to the dairy. He 
studied every lacteal possibility of the cow, 
introduced modern dairy methods, made 
his products a little better than those of his 
competitors and broadened out from year 
to year until his wares were a familiar by- 
word in all the Northwest. The progress 
of his herd from its modest start to its 


The apple changed transportation conditions in the Yakima valley. It created such an increase in 
freight that it brought about a spectacular railroad conflict 


present position is plain even to the dullest 
eye, but travel along its trail is light. The 
glare of the ore and apple skyrockets is still 
dazzling the multitude. Therefore those 
undramatic products such as butter, milk, 
cream, eggs, poultry, beef and pork bring 
high prices in the Inland Empire. They are 
scarce. Trainloads of them have to be im- 
ported from other parts of the country for 
the consumption of the cities and of those 
who specialize in wheat and fruit exclu- 
sively. All the year round the demand for 
these prosaic staples exceeds the supply. 
There is money in dairying, in the chicken 
coop and in the piggery. For products the 
market is close at hand and this home 
market will increase rapidly as Spokane’s 
recent victory in the long controversy for 
more equable rates on westbound freight 
from Chicago, St. Paul and other points 
brings about the expected expansion in 
manufacturing and jobbing. 

Spokane is the youngest of all the larger 
cities in the intermountain region. Also it 
is the largest, but its growth has not been 
mushroomy. The city has a broad base of 
steel rails, a foundation as wide as the 
Columbia basin. Over the tracks of five 
transcontinental railroads with their net- 
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e, Idaho, the picturesque center of the Coeur d'Alene mining district, whose ores built the 





foundation of Spokane’s wealth 


work of branches, along the trolley wires 
of a great electric system tapping two 
states, the business of a hundred thousand 
square miles flows into the power city. 
Tributary to Spokane lies a wheat country 
richer, larger than the fields of Kansas. 
The white-pine belt of northern Idaho and 
Washington resembles the vanished forests 
of Michigan in size and quality. This body 
of timber has barely been touched, and the 
fertile soil beneath the trees is adding a new 
province to the productive area of the In- 
land Empire. Mining districts equal in 
wealth of ore to the camps that made Den- 
ver, encircle Spokane on all sides. All 
around Spokane the miracle of irrigation is 
ceaselessly at work building new communi- 
ties. There is power in the streams, there 
is game in the hills and fighting fish abound 
in the placid lakes tha: stretch their arms 
deep into the timbered mountains. It is a 
fat land, this region of which Spokane is the 
hub, a land pleasant to look upon and to 
dwell in, where the winters are short and 
mild and the sunny summer sky is blue 


from June until November. A hundred 
thousand prosperous homes have been built 
in this empire in thirty short years. For 
half a million more homes there is plenty of 
room and an abundance of tasks. Upon irri- 
gated and non-irrigated land, on the plains 
and on the upland denuded of its trees the 
man—and the woman—who is not too 
refined to work both with hands and brain 
will find no lack of opportunity. But the 
work is real. There is no make-believe 
about it. Already the small space reserved 
for drones is overcrowded. Neither is there 
a scarcity of intellectual beings who prefer 
the gentle yardstick, the high stool and the 
quill to the rough handle of plow or ax. 
The Inland Empire needs workers, real, 
two-fisted, steady-going workers anxious to 
invest a little capital and much labor in a 
country that pays the highest remunera- 
tion in the land for intelligent, persistent 
effort. To these men it holds out the 
promise of a reward as bountiful as the 
gifts nature bestowed upon the Columbia’s 
broad basin. 
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It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll: 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


BOOK I. 


W. E. Henley. 


THE HOBO. 


CHAPTER I 


THE CAMPING GROUND 


OT a breath of wind stirred. 

From the pitiless steel-blue sky, 

unbroken from horizon to ho- 

rizon by even the fleck of a 

cloud that might have given 
promise of relief for the morrow, blazed the 
sunshine of a midsummer afternoon on the 
Colorado desert. The heat haze clothed 
the face of the landscape as with a mantle 
of gossamer that blurred the outlines of 
shrub and rock and the distant profile 
of encompassing mountains. Every living 
thing had disappeared; even the restless 
black beetles of the sand ruts had sought 
siesta in shadowed and hidden places. The 
stillness was intense. No sound, no move- 
ment anywhere; all nature drowsed as by an 
opiate into somnolence! 

“Gee! but it has been hot.” 

The exclamation came from a man who 
had crawled from underneath a camping 
wagon, and drawn himself erect on the 
shady side of the canvas canopy. His gar- 
ments were khaki trousers and shirt of the 
same material, open at the neck. He was 
tall, lean of figure and of face, straight as a 
gun barrel, sun-browned, clear-eyed, young. 

“Texas ain’t in it with this,” he continued 
in murmured soliloquy, as he fanned himself 
with a somewhat tattered straw sombrero, 
and bestowed a comprehensive glance on 
his surroundings. 

The man stood within a palisaded en- 
closure. On his left hand was a low build- 





ing—of weather-boarding, with shingle roof, 
unpainted, out of repair, its purposes suffi- 
ciently indicated by the rudely lettered sign 
running the length of the porch: ‘Hotel. 
General Merchandise, Water and Feed. 
Camping Ground for Travelers.” Facing 
him, over the palisade, was a double line of 
cottonwoods, straggling along at irregular 
intervals and obviously following the course 
of an irrigation ditch; beneath their taller 
growth a clump of pepper-trees, crouching 
low, as this immigrant among desert trees 
has learned to crouch, so that delicate roots 
may be kept cool by the leafy shade of wide- 
spread branches. To the right the eye fell 
only on the scrub of the desert—sagebrush, 
greasewood, dwarf mesquite, cacti of a 
dozen kinds, varying in shape and size, but 
all alike armed with the sharp spikes or 
barbed hooks that defy their enemies and so 
perpetuate their kind despite the grim desert 
struggle for existence. 

The Texan, facing the east, was con- 
templating the last stage of the long road 
he had traveled, the valley of Coachella, 
dotted with homes and orchards and fields 
of green alfalfa, watered by a hundred 
gushing artesian wells, an oasis of produc- 
tivity wrested from the grip of the wilderness 
by man’s courage and perseverance. 

He now stepped round the wagon, and, 
shading his eyes from the glare of the west- 
ering sun, gazed over the final twenty-mile 
sweep of desert—billowing sand-dunes, 
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heat-blistered patches of adobe, scraggy 
scrub, an expanse of desiccation and deso- 
lation, with mountain ranges north and 
south gradually drawing together until the 
mighty twin peaks of San Gorgonio and 
San Jacinto stand face to face, sentinels of 
the last narrow gateway that passes the 
pilgrim from the parched Sahara of America 
into the garden lands of California. 

The goal of his journeying, as the keen 
eager look in the searching eyes declared! 
The sun was just touching the pine-fringed 
crest of the San Jacinto range. 

“Thank God, it will be cool now in half 
an hour,” he mused, as his eyes dropped 
from mountain peak to sand plain. ‘Hope 
the team will make this last stretch all right. 
Looks as if there will be hard pulling, 
though, across all that sand.” 


Meanwhile another man, awakened from 
afternoon siesta, had appeared beyond the 
palisade that marked the precincts of the 
hotel camping ground. He too had crawled 
from shaded retreat—from under the pep- 
pers whose umbrageous boughs dipped 
down into the very sand and formed a 
natural tent of cool greenery. The new- 
comer on the scene, as he emerged into the 
full glare of the sunlight, blinked his eyes 
like a bewildered owl, then covered them for 
a moment with his hand. It was a grimy 
hand, and, when withdrawn, revealed a face 
besmeared with the sweat that had gathered 
to itself the dust and dirt of the soil, giving 
a patchwork color effect the repulsiveness 
of which was aggravated by a _ stubbly 
growth of beard, bloodshot eyes looking 
from puffed and swollen eyelids, and matted 
tangled hair to which leaves and twigs were 
adhering. The simple desert costume of 
trousers, belt, shirt, and red handkerchief 
knotted around the throat, was in better con- 
dition than the man himself. But the face 
declared the hobo, a derelict of humanity. 

The hobo threw a glance west, just to 
satisfy himself that the sun was sinking 
behind the mountain range and that the 
worst heat of the day had passed. He saw 
the tall figure of the Texan beside his 
camping wagon, but paid no further heed 
to outfit or owner. 

Squatting on the shady side of the pepper- 
trees he proceeded to roll a cigarette, not 
without difficulty, for his hand trembled as 
he shook the powdered tobacco from its 
cotton sack. He reached forth a dry stick 
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and thrust it into a heap of white ashes. 
There had been no sign of fire here before, 
but now with the stirring of the ashes a thin 
blue vapor ascended from slumbering 
embers below. 

The hobo withdrew the now glowing 
stick, applied it to his cigarette, and, with 
hands locked across his knees, puffed away 
complacently. 

The perfume of the tobacco seemed to 
have awakened another sleeper. 

““What’s the time?” cried a voice from 
beneath the pepper boughs. 

“Near sundown,” was the smoker’s curt 
response. 

A few minutes later the leaves again 
parted, and from under the trees crept a 
second man. In general appearance he 
was much like the other—he too bore the 
unmistakable brand of the social castaway. 
But he had a full beard, and was older, 
perhaps by twenty years. 

“Well, kiddo, ’m hungry. How do you 
feel?” 

This was the last comer’s greeting. 

“Tt’s too hot to eat yet,” was the reply, 
given without upraising of the eyes or change 
of attitude. 

“Wal, it ain’t too hot foradrink, anyhow.” 

Saying this, the older man reached a hand 
among the foliage and produced therefrom 
first a battered tin canteen and then a black 
quart bottle. He took a long pull at the 
latter, followed by a chaser of water, and 
finally passed both bottle and canteen to his 
companion. 

The younger man, after partaking of the 
proffered drink, smoked on. But he was 
more alert now; he began to feel for, and 
pick, the sticks and leaves from his tousled 
hair. Meanwhile the other hobo had be- 
stowed the wet goods in the cool hiding 
place from which they had been drawn. 

“T tell you, it’s a cinch,” he resumed, as he 
proceeded to scrape out the bowl of a briar 
root pipe with a broken knife blade. ‘The 
man’s lying dead drunk at the back of his 
store. We can swipe all the grub and booze 
we'll want for days, and a good bunch of 
swag besides. And it'll be an easy get- 
away, as three or four freights will be pulling 
out tonight after the mail goes through.” 

“T won’t steal. I said it before, and I say 
it now.” 

As he gave this quick and firm rejoinder 
the young hobo tossed away the stub of his 
cigarette and rose to his feet. He stretched 
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his arms vigorously to either side, bending 
his elbows several times, limbering muscles 
in which an athlete might have taken pride, 
and displaying a big broad chest that sug- 
gested latent physical strength more con- 
vincing still than spoken words. Even the 
dissipated-looking face for the moment wore 
an expression of stern resolve. 

The older man watched the play of thews 
and sinews with a smile that was _half- 
envious, half-contemptuous. ‘‘He could 
throw a steer, mebbe, but he ain’t got the 
courage of a louse’’—this was the muttered 
thought in his heart, although prudence 
forbade its utterance. The moment being 
unfavorable for pressing the argument, he 
gave a shifty glance around. 

“Someone’s coming,” he said, pointing 
with his pipestem to a cloud of dust hovering 
over the trail from the east. The young 
hobo stood still, his eyes taking the indicated 
direction. 

A few minutes later two men, driving a 
pair of horses hitched to a light rig, passed 
at a distance of fifty yards and swung into 
the hotel enclosure. The hobos from their 
sheltered place of observation among the 
pepper-trees continued to watch, with listless 
interest; anything was a diversion in such a 
God-forsaken solitude. 


“You must have had a hot drive,” said 
the Texan, approaching the new arrivals, 
who had jumped down from the buckboard. 
Men, horses and rig were all alike smoth- 
ered in the gray dust of the desert. 

“Pretty hot the last ten miles,’’ was the 
answer. “But we came down from the 
mountains. It’s not so bad up there.” 

The speaker was shaking the long brown 
linen duster that completely enveloped his 
figure. From this he emerged, wonderfully 
spick and span. He wasa middle-aged man, 
bronzed and bearded, his face determined 
and serious, yet kindly withal. His com- 
panion, at the hazard of a guess, looked to 
be a miner or a ranch hand. 

“You get water, Jack, and I'll unhitch the 
team,” said the leader of the twain. 

The Texan advanced to the horses, and 
with swift skilled fingers assisted in un- 
buckling the harness. 

“For Los Angeles?” asked the newcomer, 
glancing at the camping wagon. 

“Yep. Been down in Imperial, trying to 
get some teaming. But didn’t make good.” 
“Tmperial’s all right, isn’t it?” 
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“You bet. Never saw such alfalfa or 
Kafir-corn in my life. But I made an error 
of judgment. There’s no work there for a 
hired team, so I lost my time and money 
by thinking that a new country like that was 
the same as Texas.” 

“Then you have overlanded from 
Texas?” 

“Yes, with my wife and kiddie in our 
prairie-schooner. They’re asleep inside,” 
he added, at the other’s inquiring look. 
‘Been tough on them, Imperial in the sum- 
mer time and without enough money to flag 
a bread wagon. But we'll be all right in 
Los Angeles; her sister’s there.”’ 

The Texan had been giving his simple 
story with a half-amused smile at the family 
misadventures. He led the horses under a 
brushwood shelter thatched with palm 
fronds, where his own pair were haltered, 
with two or three shaggy-coated burros 
sharing the shade and the companionship 
and patiently awaiting the chance of a few 
stray wisps of fodder at supper time. He 
took one of the buckets from the man who 
had been to fill them. 

“That’s enough just now,” he said, when 
the animals had thirstily siphoned the water. 
“Have you hay with you?” 

“No, we're taking on a bale here,” 
answered the man. ‘‘There it comes,” he 
went on, as a youth trundling a barrow 
loaded with a bale of alfalfa hay emerged 
from the store that formed a wing of the 
so-called ‘‘Hotel.”’ 

The Texan rejoined the man at the buck- 
board. 

“Can I help you?” he asked, as the latter 
proceeded to lift some sacks to the ground. 

“Thank you,” he replied. ‘This ore is 
pretty heavy, and I want to get at the grub 
box.”’ 

“Been mining?” 

“Sampling a mine, up in the Twenty- 
Nine Palms district.”’ 

“Any gor yd 2” 

“Great gold country, but patchy. Rich 
pockets, and some payable ledges if the 
water difficulty can be solved. No thanks, 
don’t unstrap the bedding. We're going to 
make Palm Springs tonight, and will hit 
the trail again as soon as the horses are 
rested and the moon is up. Supper will 
look good now,” he added, as with a laugh 
he lifted a big frying-pan from the top of the 
box in which sundry packages of provisions 
were stowed. 
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Almost at the same moment a call came 
from the interior of the tent wagon. The 
Texan moved away in answer to the sum- 
mons, and a minute later lifted to the 
ground the light figure of a woman, and 
then a child. The mining man, with un- 
obtrusive but kindly interest, glanced at 
the family group. It was a pathetic little 
picture—the tall gaunt voung teamster; the 
pale-faced fragile woman, wilted, as anyone 
could see, by the oven-like heat of the day 
that has passed; the tiny tot of a girl in a 
single garment of blue and white gingham, 
pale and anemic like her mother, clinging 
to the latter’s skirt asshe shyly peeped at the 
strangers. 





Outside the palisade the elder hobo had 
duly labeled the new campers with the 
certitude of long experience. 

‘‘Mining men,” he said, as he turned to 
collect some blackened empty tin cans and 
arrange them among the hot wood ashes as 
an improvised fireplace for the preparation 
of the evening meal. 


The burnished disc of the sun had disap- 
peared behind the lofty range of San 
Jacinto. There was still a full hour of sun- 
shine in the valleys and on the coast-belt 
lands beyond the barrier. But here at the 
edge of the desert, under the shadow of the 
encircling mountains, it was already even- 
ing; the soft heliotrope-tinged twilight, 
deepening to purple, had come in grateful 
succession to the daytime glare; a faint 
breeze was rustling the leaves of cottonwoods 
and peppers; the black beetles were afoot in 
their legion, industriously traveling along 
the wheel ruts in the sand, why and whither 
God alone could tell; an alert little lizard, 
with bead-like eyes, was watching the hobos 
from a discreet distance and close to the 
sure retreat of a gopher-hole; the sharp ping 
of a dragon-fly’s wings occasionally smote 
the ear; all of a sudden the shrill chirruping 
of locusts amid the tree foliage filled the air, 
and from beyond the hotel, in the switching 
yard of the last station on the desert where 
freight-trains are broken and made up, 
came the snort of an awakened locomotive, 
the measured clang of its bell, and the 
occasional directing cry of one of the 
switchmen. 

By insensible degrees the shadows deep- 
ened. It was night upon the desert, moon- 
less as yet, the stars shining bright through 
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the clear atmosphere. Three ruddy fires 
glowed upon the camping ground, two 
within the guaranteed limits of respectability, 
one, that of the hobos, outside the pale. 


CHAPTER II 
PARTINGS IN THE NIGHT 


‘ TACK, for God’s sake slip back to the 

butcher’s and get another big porter- 
house. That poor family over there haven’t 
the makings of a square meal. Hurry up. 
I'll attend to this.” 

And the mining expert took the sizzling 
frying-pan, with its appetizing odors of 
beefsteak in process of cooking, from his 
companion’s hand. 

For some time he had been furtively 
watching the wife of the Texan in her prep- 
arations for the family supper. He had 
seen the mixing of a thin batter, the produc- 
tion from the wagon of a small can of maple 
syrup, the boiling of a coffee-pot—but that 
was all. 

A few minutes later the messenger had 
returned with a second generous slab of 
beefsteak. 

“We're having a little birthday party to- 
night, my mate and I,” said the mining 
expert, as he approached the Texan, frying- 
pan in hand. “This steak is for you, 
brother; we’ve got another ready for the 
pan. My regards, missus,” he went on, 
with a cheerful and courteous nod that per- 
mitted of no refusal. ‘‘Where is your 
spider?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he seized 
the family frying-pan, in which an _at- 
tenuated flapjack was cooking, and by dex- 
terous juxtaposition had in a trice trans- 
ferred beefsteak, gravy, potatoes and onions 
on top of the half-stiff batter. 

“T see you’ve got the Yorkshire pudding 
all ready,’ he added with a laugh, as he 
dropped his hand and let the empty frying- 
pan hang by his side. 

The Texan had risen from the upended 
cracker box on which he had been seated. 
For a moment his eyes looked straight into 
those of the mining man. 

“Tt will taste good to them,’? murmured 
the latter, directing the other’s attention 
toward wife and child. 

There was a quiver on the Texan’s face, 
but he simply reached forth his hand, and 
said: ‘‘You’re mighty kind.” 
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“It’s my birthday, you know,” continued 
the expert. “And when Jack gets the other 
steak ready we'll come over here, by your 
leave, and all have our supper together.” 

“Let us share this one then—and the 
Yorkshire pudding,” suggested the woman 
timidly, but with a wan sweet smile. ‘The 
other can be cooking meanwhile.”’ 

“Right you are,’’ came the jovial assent. 
“And I'll carve.” 

So the sputtering spider was straightway 
set upon the tailboard of the wagon, and in 
short time the man addressed as Jack was 
transferring to the same convenient serving 
place bottles of Worcestershire sauce and 
tomato ketchup, sundry cans of fruit and 
condensed cream, a big loaf of bread, and 
an apple pie of proper birthday dimensions, 
which, with quick appreciation of the 
situation, he had brought back, when fetch- 
ing the steak, from the buffet at the railway 
station. 

It was the happiest birthday dinner the 
mining expert could remember, and _ it 
falls only to royalty, or to delicate hospi- 
tality such as his, to have two birthday 
banquets in the passing of a single year. 


Meanwhile the hobos, too, were feasting. 
They also had a succulent beefsteak deftly 
grilled on wooden spits resting upon the 
blackened cans set among the wood ashes, 
in which a bunch of goodly sized potatoes 
were baking in their jackets. And while 
the desert tramps ate, the whisky bottle 
passed from hand to hand, the older man 
plying the younger with frequent potations. 

“Tt’s dead easy,” he said. “I swiped 
that bottle right under his nose, and there’s 
more where it came from. In another hour 
the limited will go through, and the track’ll 
be clear for freight.” 

The young hobo sat silent. But he no 
longer protested that he would never steal; 
and the seasoned yeggman took this as a 
good omen, and passed the bottle yet again. 


The little girl, comfortably fed for the first 
time in many days, was nestling on the knee 
of the mining expert. 

“Sing to me, mammy, and play the 
guitar,” she said, looking over to her 
mother’s face lit up by happiness and by the 
flickcring firelight. 

“Not tonight, dearest,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“Why,mammy? Tonight’s the best night 
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of all. I’se so happy.”” And she cuddled 
closer to her new friend. 

There were blushing protests, but the 
birthday party was not to be denied, and the 
tall Texan had to go to the tent wagon and 
produce from its depths a cheap and bat- 
tered old guitar. Then into the stillness of 
the night there rose a quaint little tinkling of 
strings, accompanying a sweet, although un- 
trained and at times broken, woman’s voice, 
as she sang the child’s favorite song, a ditty 
in negro dialect that every few lines came 
round with the refrain, ‘“‘You po’ lil’ lamb!” 

It lasted only a minute or two, but at the 
close of the song the child was asleep against 
the breast of the mining expert. There was 
the glisten of tears in his eyes as he handed 
the tiny unconscious form into the Texan’s 
outstretched arms. The guitar had been 
laid aside. 

“Poor wee tired mite,” murmured the 
expert. “She’s had her lullaby song.” 

“Come to your bed, my dearie,” whispered 
the mother, bending over her babe. 

“We'll return after the mail train goes 
through,” said the miner to the Texan. 
“Good night, little maid, and a gold-piece 
for birthday luck,” he said, as he kissed the 
forehead of the sleeping child and pressed 
a coin between her tiny fingers. ‘Hurry up, 
Jack,” he cried in a brusk tone, addressing 
his mate. ‘‘You know we’ve got to get that 
letter on the limited.” 

And the two men strode into the darkness 
of the night. 


“Hell, let us get away from this,” mut- 
tered the yeggman, his hand roughly grasp- 
ing the young hobo’s shoulder. ‘It makes 
me tired.” 

The two outcasts, drawn from their 
drinking bout by the jingle of the guitar, 
had crept close to the palisade, and, peering 
between the stakes, had witnessed the whole 
scene. 

“Ain’t it sickening, ain’t it maudlin?” 
resumed the speaker, as he led his compan- 
ion back to their own fire. ‘‘There’s still 
another swig apiece, and that’s enough for 
both of us before the night’s work. You 
can watch outside, kid, and I’ll do the job.” 

Not a word came in response. 

“Tf you ain’t game for this,’’ went on the 
yeggman, a note of menace now in his 
voice, “remember what I warned you. I'll 
make life hell for you wherever you go in 
California. Speak, won’t you? Speak.” 




















At this moment there fell upon him the sound of distant bells 
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“I’m going to sleep for an hour or two. 
Wake me when I’m wanted.” 

With these words the young hobo crawled 
on hands and knees into the darkness of the 
sheltering pepper-trees. 


There was no letter for the night mail, 
but the mining men put in an hour at the 
village store in buying bacon, sugar, coffee 
and other supplies for the replenishment 
of their grub box. 

The express train came gliding down the 
long incline from Palm Springs, and then, 
after ten minutes of bustle at the depot— 
passengers promenading and breathing the 
cool night air, a few lonesome packages 
dropped by the way, two or three flabby 
mail sacks exchanged—was again speeciig 
eastward, into the depths of the Coiciado 
desert. The sprinkling of local residents had 
had their evening dissipation in seeing the 
mail go through, and had scattered to their 
homes. The full moon had risen from down 
the Coachella valley, and was bathing with 
its silvery effulgence the spectral sand-dunes 
stretching toward the sentinel peaks at the 
gateway of the desert. The night was still 
and silent, save for the waving of signal- 
lanterns in the switching yard, the clangor 
for brief intervals of the locomotive bell, or 
the occasional metallic clank of automatic 
couplings when a freight-car ran into its 
appointed place. 


“It’s heavy sand from here to Palm 
Springs,” said the mining expert to the 
Texan, as together they hitched the former’s 
team. “We can’t carry that broken bale 
of hay, or that half sack of barley. So you’d 
as well use them.” 

“Well, my horses ain’t in too good condi- 
tion,’”’ said the teamster, half-pleased, half- 
reluctant to accept. 

“Take my advice. Spell them for another 
day, and give them a good feed of grain. 
Then travel tomorrow night by moonlight, 
and, with a stop-off for water at Indian Well, 
you'll make Palm Springs in one stage, and 
be in the San Bernardino valley by the day 
after.” 

The horses were now harnessed and 
ready for the road. The sacks of ore were 
stowed under the seat of the buckboard, the 
dishes and cooking utensils all properly 
packed, and every part of the load securely 
roped. But the grub box still lay on the sand. 

“Can’t take it, boss,” remarked Jack, the 
expert’s companion. “If we’re to go right 





through Palm Springs to Banning, as you’ve 
just decided, every pound will tell.” 

“Then leave it,” replied the expert. “I 
guess your missus can make some use of 
these odds and ends. Good-by, brother, 
and good luck to you all. Kiss the little 
girl for me in the morning.” 

A hearty hand grip, and then with a 
grinding swish of wheels in deep sand the 
miners’ rig had driven away into the night |e 
beyond the sheltering cottonwoods. 

The tall Texan dimly understood it all. 
A single glance at the overflowing grocery 
box had showed him that there was food in 
plenty for his family until the end of the long 
trail to Los Angeles. The three-parts-filled 
sack of barley was a godsend for his 
emaciated horses. He had been skimping 
them on his last remaining bale of hay, and 
how to procure the next supply had up to 
now been an unsolvable problem. 

He gave his horses a midnight feed of the 
barley, and spared a few generous handfuls 
of hay for the vagrant burros nosing among 
the litter of the departed team for stray 
straws and spilled grain. Then he dragged 
the bale and the sack and the box of pro- 
visions under his wagon, and spread his 
sleeping canvas and blankets beside the 
precious store for man and beast that had so 
providentially come his way. 

“By the Lord, they would have called it a 
miracle in the olden days,” he murmured as 
he gazed up into the stars. 





On hands and knees beyond the palisade 
the old yeggman was searching for his 
missing comrade amid the darkness of the 
drooping pepper boughs. 

“T’ll give him hell,” he muttered again 
and again. ‘‘The low-down bum to have 
sneaked away!” 


In the railroad yard a long freight-train, 
thirty cars or more, was ready for departure, 
westward bound. In front were two loco- 
motives, with a third behind, to help push 
up the heavy grade. The yard crew and the 
train brakemen were making a systematic 
examination under every car, probing with 
sticks, flashing the light of lanterns among 
springs and cross rods. Some three or four 
miserable specimens of humanity had been 
dragged forth, and cuffed and buffeted 
out of the yard. 

But the young hobo, comrade of the 
yeggman, was not among these discovered 
delinquents. 























At last the train was ready to pull out. 
The whistle of the head locomotive sent a 
prolonged and melancholy shriek into the 
desert night; its bell swung and clanged in 
sonorous and monotonous warning; then all 
three engines, already feeling the grade, 
snorted and panted as the long line of 
heavily loaded cars began to move. 

The train had attained a good speed, 
when out from the shadow of some palm- 
trees planted at the end of the depot, there 
darted the figure of a man, who made a grab 
at a passing box-car, and with one light 
easy movement, half-run, half-swing, threw 
himself in among the rods. 

“Great guns, he made it!” exclaimed a 
switchman, half in anger, half in admiration. 
When the train had swept on its way he ad- 
vanced a few paces, and threw the rays of 
his lantern over the patches of black 
shadow cast by the palm-trees on the track. 

But if he was looking for a mangled 
corpse, he found none. When the searcher 
raised his eyes the three red rear lights of 
the freight-train were twinkling distant stars, 
and the impatient, spasmodic throbbing of 
the locomotives had dulled to a continuous 
and muffled murmur fading away into the 
brooding silence of the wilderness. 

The young hobo, debased, disgraced, 
but with the one surviving spark of man- 
hood in his breast that forbade him to be- 
come a thief, that had made him strong 
enough at last to break the bonds of associ- 
ation with a thief, was safely on his way— 
out of the desert of desolation toward the 
narrow mountain portal of the promised land. 


, 


Partings in the night—the hobo holding 
the rods of a freight-car, the mining expert 
guiding his horses over the moonlit sands, 
the Texan left to thankful slumber beneath 
his camping wagon, each taking his own 
path and destined never on this earth to 
meetagain! Yetinthe mysterious workings 
of fate had the brief contact of these three 
lives set in motion forces, subtle and as yet 
almost imperceptible, the ultimate conse- 
quences of which no man could foretell. 


CHAPTER III 


IN THE DEPTHS 


AZED, trembling in every limb, sand 
and grit in his hair and eyes, in every 
pore of his skin and in every mesh of his 
garments, the young hobo crawled out from 
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among the rods of the box-car to which all 
night long he had clung, despite many a 
bump and jar, with the sullen pertinacity of 
a treed and hunted and hiding bear. His 
legs were numbed, his fingers stiffened; his 
vision was blurred, and in his ears still 
reverberated the remorseless thud, thud, 
thud of revolving wheels. 

He drew himself erect, loosened the joints 
of his hands by opening and closing them 
several times, and began to look around. 
His first glance was along the train by which 
he had traveled. Only one engine now, he 
noted, for they had been running down 
grade for an hour or more. A brakeman 
Was approaching, surveying with cold, 
contemptuous glance the forlorn and _ be- 
grimed figure of the man who, despite the 
vigilance of train crew and yard crew, had 
stolen a ride from the desert to which, like 
the coyotes and the rattlers, he properly 
belonged. There was no menace in the 
brakeman’s eye—what was done was done, 
and the free transportation could not be 
recalled. He showed just the scornful 
indifference of the honest worker toward the 
degraded bum. His look was utterly com- 
passionless, because the object contemplated 
was merely the familiar type of human 
vermin which it was his daily and disa- 
greeable task to pick from secretive nooks 
and fling away as far as possible. Yet with 
the apathetic disdain there was tolerance; 
for while the wage-earner believed that it 
would be better for the decent part of 
society to crush such parasitic creatures 
once and for all under a remorseless heel, 
he was compelled to recognize that even they 
were protected by the sacred and eternal 
law, ‘Thou shalt not kill.”’ 

So no word of recrimination or abuse fell 
from the brakeman’s lips. But under his 
stony stare the hobo slunk away, round a 
line of freight-cars standing on a siding. 

On the further side were others of his 
kind, routed by the breaking dawn from 
the shelter of outhouses, or ordered stacks 
of railroad ties, or clumps of bruslf under 
the lee of which they had passed the 
night, moving about aimlessly to revive 
chilled and torpid circulation, furtively to 
escape attention, flitting figures that loomed 
through the tenuous mist of the morning 
like living ghosts of dead souls. 

The hobo from the desert sought no com- 
panionship of his fellows—he kept slinking 
on, round the office and waiting-room of a 











yside railway station, and into the silent 





slumbering streets of a village beyond. He 
paused under the veranda of a weather- 
board shack, by the doorway of which was 
inscribed the word ‘‘saloon.”’ From out the 
sandpits of his eyes his blurred vision read 
the word again and again. With trembling 
hand he reached for the knob of the door; 
he turned and rattled The 
as locked. He sat him down, on the 
ewalk of hard-l 
weatherboards, right beneath 
the talismanic sign—*‘saloon.”’ 

The hobo \ swift glance up and 
down the deserted street assured him that 
he was alone and unobserved. He drew one 
knee up to his chin and inserted a finger and 
thumbintothe lining of his shoe. With a low 
cry, like the growl of a dog over a meaty 
bone, he pulled forth a creased and sticky 
dollar bill. He spread it out before him for 
an instant, then folded it several times, till it 
was but a tiny pad. This pad he rammed 
into the hollowed palm of one hand, and the 
hand he pressed tight to his breast, while yet 
he waited. 

The last fleecy wisps of mist were being 
licked up by the now risen sun when the 

His quick ear had 
a shuffling footstep 


it—once, twice. 
door W 
adobe, his back 


Si yaked 


. 1 
against the 


* “ ] 
walted. 





hobo started to his feet. 


caught the 
within the saloon, and a minute later came 
the grating of a key in the lock. The door 
was flung open, and the hobo drew deep into 
wafted fragrance of spilled 
made a 


sound of 


his iungs the 
beer and spirituous fumes. He 
forward lurch. 

But the fat paunch of the saloon-keeper 
filled the doorway. 

“Clear out of this, you bum,” he cried, 
with foot drawn back to administer the 
physical impulse that might be required to 
enforce the peremptory command. 

The hobo unclenched his hand, unfolded 
the dollar bill, and raised appealing eyes. 

“Oh, you've got the price of a drink, have 
you?”’ remarked the saloon-keeper, in a 
sneering tone that verged toward compla- 
cency. ‘Where did you steal it?” 

The hobo made no reply. But the cor- 
pulent form no longer blocked the entry, 
and the thirsty derelict sifted in. 

” was all he said, as he ranged him- 
self against the bar. 

The saloon-keeper, now on the opposite 
side of the counter, was critically examining 
the dollar bill. The scrutiny proved satis- 
factory, for he swung from the shelf behind 
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him a squat brown bottle and set a little 
glass beside it. The bottle rattled against 
the rim of the glass as the hobo’s unsteady 
hand proceeded to decant the liquor. 

“What's the cost of a drink in Cali- 
fornia?” he asked, in a subdued way as he 
poured, tremblingly, but intently careful 
not to spill. 

“So you've just blown in, have you?” 
commented the saloonman, who had mean- 
while placed a tumbler of water beside the 
liquor glass. ‘Well, the price of case goods 
in this neck of the woods and at this hour 
in the morning is two bits a shot, I reckon. 
But I suppose you are figgering that whisky 
may come cheaper if you take it wholesale,” 
he added, sweeping the bottle out of the 
hobo’s hand. 

But the glass was already filled to the 
brim. The befogged brain of the hobo was 
impervious to the shaft of sarcasm, and was 
past the stage of resenting an insult. But 
it was measuring the distance between glass 
and lips, and counting the hazard of a quiv- 
ering hand. The problem was quickly 
solved, with a certainty of movement that 
bespoke experience. The drunkard un- 
knotted the red handkerchief at his throat, 
pressed the one end against the glass as he 
grasped the latter with his right hand, and 
then, hauling with his left hand on the other 
end of the improvised pulley belt still resting 
on his neck, slowly but steadily conveyed the 
liquor to his mouth without a single drop 
being spilt. With a sigh of relief he set 
down the empty glass, then reached for the 
tumbler and sent the cold water after the 
burning rye. 

The saloon-keeper watched the perform- 
ance of this mechanical feat with professional 
interest. 


“Wipe your chin,” he called out in 
peremptory and mocking tone. 
With dull comprehension the hobo 


obeyed, slowly drawing the back of his hand 
across his stubbly beard, and then looking 
on the hand for the offending moisture. 
There was none. The saloonman laughed 
aloud—a coarse, brutal laugh. But the 
victim of the joke remained all unconscious 
that in point of fact a delicate compliment 
had been passed on his ingenuity and skill. 
He looked dumbly at the saloonman once 
again, and into the latter’s eyes there stole 
just a glimmer of pity. None better than he 
knew the sufferings of the poor devil at the 
other side of the counter. 























“Guess vou were feeling pretty bad,” he 
remarked in a conciliatory tone, as his hand 
reached to the cash-register. 

Conscience must have momentarily smit- 
ten him, for he rang up only fifteen cents, 
the accustomed price of his trade. But his 
fingers lingered over the eighty-live cents of 
change taken from the nest of little drawers. 
With his disengaged hand he cleared away 
the glasses. 

“This is the last wet town on the road,” 
he continued, with thoughtful communica- 
tiveness. “And a month from now. this 
little burg too goes dry—damn these local 
option elections.” 

There was bitterness now in his tone, and 
a resentful glare in his eyes as he cast a 
glance around the saloon, appraising the 
depreciated value of gimcrack mirrors, 
brass bound kegs and other fixings. An- 
grily he slapped down the change on the 
counter—the near side of the counter, his 
hand still covering the coins. Again his look 
fastened on the forlorn customer, and _ his 
voice resumed its ingratiating accents. 

“Not another drink, old man, till you hit 
Los Angeles.” 

“How far?” asked the hobo. The whisky 
had done its immediate work of recuperation ; 
he stood erect now, and looked more of a man. 

“Qh, some fifty odd miles. And you’ve 
got to hoof it. No break beam rides in the 
San Ber’doo valley.” 

His fingers were still toying with the half- 
dollar, quarter, and dime, bunching them 
in a little heap after they had been spread 
out upon the counter. 

“Fifty miles and not a drink?” murmured 
the hobo, incredulously. 

“Yep”—it was a chirrupy voice now, and 
the change began to move lingeringly across 
the counter. “Chaps thai have got the dough 
stock up here goin’ through. That’s good old 
rye I keep—dollar twenty-tive the bottle.” 

The hobo looked ruefully in the direction 
of his money. “I haven’t another red 
cent,” he exclaimed, raising his eyes to the 
saloonkeeper’s. 

“Well, you look a decent sort, though a 
bit battered by the road. You can have a 
bottle for the eighty-five.” 

With a swift sweep of the hand the change 
came back. The register bell rang again, 
and the coins tinkled one by one into their 


proper compartments. 
“There, I'll draw the cork for you,” con- 
tinued the now genial saloonman, suiting 
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the action to the word. ‘And if you take 
my tip you'll stow that bottle out of sight. 
There’s always a score of yeggmen bum- 
ming around this town, and if they know 
you're stocked up they'll pounce on you like 
buzzards on a dead sheep.”’ 

Without a word the hobo removed his 
coat, placed the bottle in one of its pockets, 
and slung the garment across his arm. 

‘‘T see you are up to the game, pal. Well, 
heat it now. There'll be my regular 
customers coming along soon.” 

And a wave of the hand toward the door- 
way sent the impossible and now penniless 
derelict into the roadway. 

“DPD. T.s, Id call it,” said the saloon- 
keeper to himself, as he watched the 
slouching figure disappear. ‘When he gets 
through with that bottle he’ll be about 
paralyzed.” And he damped a cloth undera 
faucet, and proceeded to wipe from the coun 
ter the liquor stains of the previous night. 

The hobo, carefully nursing the coat upon 
his arm, cast an uneasy look up and down the 
street. He saw that it paralleled the railway. 

“He'll be coming down the line on the 
next freight,’ was the dumb tenor of his 
thoughts. ‘He said he would make it hell 
forme. And he sure will, if he ever catches 
up with me again. It’s the cross-country 
road for me.” 

Braced and active now, walking with a 
swinging stride, the hobo cut across the 
railroad tracks and took the first turning to 
the south, out over the broad sun-kissed 
valley, past fields of lush alfalfa and 
orchards with pretty homes nested amidst 
their greenery. But his deadened brain was 
incapable of appreciating either the warm 
morning sunshine that bathed him or the 
manifold beauties that encompassed him on 
every side. Fleeing when no man pursued, 
whither he did not know, he had bartered 
the last friend that might have aided him for 
the very enemy that would of a surety lead 
to his further undoing—a good dollar bill 
for a bottle of bad rye. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WOLF OF HUNGER 

IGHT had fallen over the city of River- 

side. ‘The street lights were aglow. 
Shopkeepers stood at their doors, throngs 
of saunterers passed along the sidewalks. 
Everyone was enjoying the cool evening air 
after a hot day. 
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partly from the effects of the liquor, ] 
from want of food. For h« ot eate 
since the night before—since his las 
with the yeggman on the desert; and hunger 
was gnawing like a wolf a vitals 

The outcast kept close to the dark black 
shadow of a cypress hedge. In this hedge 
vere several breaks, where the foli had 
suffered some blighting touch an irned 


brown. All of a sudden, through one of 
these openings close 
a shaft of light. He turned and _ peered 
through the crevice. 

From a French window beyond a stretch 


of lawn came the tlood of luminositv. The 





glass doors were wid n, 
drawn. Within could be seen th 
man. He had just turned on the electric 
lights and was moving swiftly to and fro. 
The hobo watched, at first with sluggish 


with quickened interest. H 





but soon e sa 
the man divest 

hang the garment 
and then, reaching into the hip pocket of the 
white trousers he was wearing, toss on to a 
side table a heavily weighted purse. In the 


uimself of a flannel jacket 


over the back of a chair, 


: 
watcher heard 


tense stillness of the night the 
the unmistakable thud of 
ered coins; 
lay the purse, within a 
open window. 

For a few minutes the fi 
into an inner 
garbed in evening dress. The 
raiment was evidently in a hurr 
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and there before 





room, a 





came into sight, he was in the act 
of buttoning his waistcoat across the snow 


white expanse of shirt front. He 
to the chair on which the discarded tennis 
jacket hung and d 

pocket a gold watch and While ar 
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ranging these he raised his disengaged 


| ] 
advanced 


rew from its reast 
fob. 
hand 
to the electric switch close L 

\]l was in darkness again. The shaft of 
light through the broken cypress hedge had 
French 


disappeared. The outline of the 
casement was only dimly visible in the star 


light to the eyes that still peered intently 
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But in the blackness be- 
yond that open window, on the table within 
the stretch of an arm, lay the forgotten purse 


across the lawn. 





of money. The hobo knew it—his very 
bowels yearned at the knowledge. 

For a brief space of time there was a 
terrible struggle against the temptation. 
Every tiber.of the man’s being quivered; he 

ee ee 


felt the beads of perspiration on his brow. 
I:ven when brutalized with drink the night 
before on the desert camping ground he had 
declared that he would not steal—that he 
never become a thief. But he was 
while now the wolf of hunger was 
enawing at his entrails. 

was no search for a gateway—head 
just forced themselves 
through one of the rotten patches in the 
Crouched like a four-footed beast, 
he hobo crept across the lawn. With swift 
F di | direction his arm 

reached into the darkness of the room, 

A minute later, the purse in his hand, his 
hand concealed in the folds of the coat he 
carried, the young hobo was fleeing along 
the side street, away from the lights of the 
crowded thoroughfare, hugging the shadow 
of garden shrubs and foliage trees, making 
for the open country whence he had come. 
lor a mile or more he ran, throwing glances 
to right or left, frightened at the sound of his 
own stealthy footfalls His breath came 
quicker, and at last his pace slackened. 
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First fears had passed; he knew he was alone 

in the silent solitude and unpursued. 
He left the highway and buried himself in the 
darkness of a clump of gum-trees. 

\t last he was a thief, a self-branded thief, 
and the of his final fall had 
made him a more sober man, or a less drunk 
man, than he had been for many long days 
I one brief half hour before. 
His hand was still tightly clenched over the 
purse of soft leather. There were only a 
few coins inside, dollars by their size, al- 
though strangely heavy for silver pieces. 
But it was too dark to examine them, and he 
was afraid to strike a match lest it might 
prove a guiding beacon to possible pursuers. 

\t the thought he strained his ears in 
listening. Not a sound but the stirring of 
the breeze among the eucalyptus leaves! 

The young | reached beneath Fis 
coat for the whisky bottle; took a deep 
draft, and sat down, his back against a tree 
trunk. The wolf of hunger within him was 
momentarily appeased, and with a little 
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laugh he defied alike the pricking of con- 
science and the dread of capture. 

He would rest a while, then go back to 
town and seek some lunch counter where he 
could get a square meal, in the Chinese 
quarter where the coming of such a one as 
he would be unobserved. For he had been 
told by his yeggman comrade on the over- 
land trail that every California town had a 
Chinese quarter, and that it was there that 
the fallen ones made their haunts—it would 
have been mockery to have said their homes. 

Yes, it would be all right. In an hour at 
most he would eat. Meanwhile another 
drink would taste good. So he drank again. 

He had courage now to open the purse. 
He wanted the assurance that the coins 
were genuine bucks. In a trice he had 
them in his hand—unseen in the black dark- 
ness, but there right in the hollow of his 
hand. Three dollars! God! It was a little 
enough sum for which to have sold the last 
remaining vestige of his self-respect and 
manhood. 

All at once a strange terror smote his 
heart. The coins were much heavier than 
silver dollars. He had never seen a twenty- 
dollar gold-piece—it was greenbacks that 
had circulated in his far-away home town. 
But he knew that such coins were the ac- 
customed currency of the Pacitic Coast. And 
terror smote him, not because sixty dollars 
might be his, the product of his act of theft, 
but because he, a hobo, now a criminal hobo, 
a yeggman, and a stranger in a new place, 
could not dare to change a twenty-dollar 
gold-piece except in some known and safe 
resort of thieves. 

And the wolf of hunger was gnawing 
again. He felt faint. With hand_ that 
trembled he sought for and found a match 
in the breast pocket of his shirt. Daring 
all, he lighted it against the tree stem. 

Great Scott! Under the glare of the feeble 
torch the heavy dollar-sized coins gave back 
a sickly yellow gleam. The expiring match 
dropped from nerveless fingers. 

The thief was richer by far than he had 
at first counted, but he was poorer than-the 
street beggar with only a nickel dropped into 
outstretched palm. 

And the wolf within him was ravening 
now, and with liquid tire was no longer to be 
appeased. 

The hungry man stood erect; his figure 
swayed, he had to support himself by cling- 
ing to a tree. 
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At this very moment there fell upon his 
ears the sound of distant bells—soft distant 
bells, playing music such as he had never 
heard bells play before. As the sweet 
melody, floating through the ether of the 
still night, smote his consciousness, the hobo 
raised aloft his clenched hands in an attitude 
of stupetied wonderment. And while he 
continued to listen, his breast heaved with 
great sighs of sorrow and despair. 


In the belfry of the Mission Inn at River- 
side was seated the white-robed figure of a 
girl. An hour before she had played on the 
bells the wonted evening songs and chimes. 
She had lingered in the tower, sorting her 
music, wrapped in thought, alone with her 
thoughts, for she wished to be alone. But 
now she must go, for friends in the music 
room of the hotel below would be missing 
her and wondering where she might be, per- 
chance coming in quest of her to the little 
nook below the bells. 

She arose, and turned to depart. But ere 
bidding reluctant adieu to her solitude, the 
girl drew from the bosom of her dress a tiny 
photograph—the snapshot of a youth, with 
bright joyous face laughing over the steer- 
ing wheel of an automobile. 

As the girl gazed, her eyes became filmed 
with tears. With a sigh the hand that held 
the picture dropped to her side. After a mo- 
ment of meditation she moved; but not to 
depart. 

She seated herself again on the bench be 
fore the frame from which the line of bell 
ropes hung, dropping the photograph into 
her lap as she raised her hands. And then, 
her whole soul thrown into the music, she 
rang out on the mission bells the old Jacob- 
ite song, sending forth into the silence of the 
night the plaintive refrain: 





“Will ve no come back again? 


Will ye no come back again? 
Better lo’ed ye canna be— 
Will ye no come bac again?” 


And a mile away, the hobo among the 
eucalypti was listening to the song with 
which his mother had crooned him to sleep 
in childhood days on the oid Missouri farm! 


“Will ve no come ant acain 


With each measured silvern note his lips 
repeated the old familiar word. 


“Better lo’ed ye canna be.” 
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sweet-throated mission bells? The girlin the 
tower had chosen the old Scottish Song, all 
unconscious of its sper ial power to influence 
legraded hobo whom she had 
never seen. Into this song of yearning love 
and undying loyalty she had breathed the 
spirit of her own impassioned and prayer 
ful longings. And out into the night had 
gone the melodious soul-inspired waves of 
sound, to stir the emotions of hearts attuned 
in harmony and so set in operation subtle 
mental forces illimitable and eternal in 
their potentialities. 
Old mission bells! —cast in Spain hun 


the lost and « 


dreds of years ago, carried thousands of 
leagues, in frail caravels over tempestuous 
seas, on mule back through forests primeval, 
over snow-capped Sierra, across burning 
desert plains, used by the padres to summon 
the ignorant heathen to the service of God, 
and left after they themselves had gone to 
their rest and their reward so that the lesson 
of their gentle and devoted lives might be 
kept on ringing from generation to genera 
tion down the ages. 

That night at least one immortal soul, 
p at the rudder and drifting toward 
the breakers of doom, had been awakened 
to realization of danger and sense of re 
sponsibility by the warning mission bells 
But the message from the belfry had not been 
for him directly, nor would its full beneticent 
purpose be accomplished until, carried o1 
ward and onward, it should at last and far 


aslee 


away reach the other wanderer for whom the 
imploring song was primarily intended. 

\nd this is the true miracle of the mission 
bells—that the hearts which harken to them 
retransmit in every direction their tender 
ypeal to do the right and forsake the 
wrong. But if disregarded, the heaven-rung 
chimes may never be heard again. 

The hobo strained his ears in listening. 
But nosound came now to break the solemn 
hush of the brooding night. 
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This is the third of four articles on the Philippines and American relations 





with those Islands, by Judge Smith, who embarked with the first military expedition 
to Manila, following Commodore Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay, and who later 
became Governor General of the Islands: 








OW, in the name of all that’s 
sensible, what care we Americans 
at this late day who discovered 
the Philippines or whether or not 
they were discovered at all? 
What blessed difference does it make who 
were the people of the Philippines or what 
may be their idiosyncrasies or whence or 
how or when they came? And what matters 
it what they did to Spain or Spain to them, 
or why? Nothing, of course, if it be our 








chiefest wish to dodge responsibility—much, 
if true to our traditions we seek to solve and 
not evade the problems which fate and the 
awkward exigencies of war have thrust upon 
us; everything, if we would understand those 
who without fault of theirs or fault of ours 
have fallen to our hands and for whom we 
stand answerable before the world. I say 
without fault of theirs or fault of ours, for 
be it remembered that we are today in the 
Philippines not because Filipino or Ameri- 
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can connived to bring it about, but because 
“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will.” Well 
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thought purpose or design had naugh 
with the transaction. No deep-laid plan 
of statecraft, creed for te rritory, LOVE 
conquest, or thirst for power flung the stars 
and stripes to the breezes of the Philippines 
and made the islands ours. As things thin 
and light as air change the course of men’s 
lives, so here accident and chance and cir 
cumstance, pregnant = consequence, 
made playthings of a na tion’s purpose and 


rewrote her future in the book of fate. 
A people were ww at our very doors for 
larger political rights caught our sympathy. 


Their hopeless eal tory struggle for more 
than thirty years ay 
our admiration. The | harshness with which 
they were treated, the cruel and unusual 
punishments visited upon them, the suffer- 
ings which without regard to age, sex or 
condition they were compelled to endur« 
excited first our pity and at last our active 
indignation. Strictly speaking, what was 
adoing in Cuba was ‘none of our funeral,”’ 
] 


rainst super xr odds won 
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that we should 
mind our own business and close our eyes 
to what was happening in our neighbor's 
house. But that hatred of oppression which 
more than one hundred and — years 
before brought Briton and American t 


and wordly prudence dictate: 


he trails, the papal alia 
to the Texan of the Alamo 
le with Me xICO, the sensi 


tiveness to human misery which arrayed 


forking of t 
which wedded us 


and caused trou 


father against son and _ brother against 
brother in the War of the Rebellion, the 
altruism which sees with the eye of reason 
but refuses to consider results, moved us to 
ask for better treatment of the Cuban. And 
right there we began to make trouble for 
ourselves by interfering in a family row! 

Maybe we were justified | 
disturbance h iad reac hed such pl rOp\ yrtions as 
to warrant the int erpos sition of next-door 
neighbors; but Spain didn’t think so, and 
quite naturally considered American inter- 
vention in Cuban affairs an impertinent 
intermeddling in matters which didn’t par- 
ticularly concern the people of the United 
States. For two years or more, however, 
she had been immersed in a very sea of 
troubles and for prudential reasons if for 
nothing else a rupture of diplomatic rela 
tions was the last of things desired by the 
Spanish ministry. Knowing what war was, 
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that no man might foretell its consequences, 
and that whether won or lost it might prove 
equally disastrous, President Mckinley on 
his part was decidedly conservative in 
method and moderate in demand. Hoping 
thatthe suppression of irritating war measures 
and a suspension of hostilities, coupled with 
a timely concession of just reforms, would 
bring the mother country and her colony 
to a better understanding, he let the question 
of Cuban independence severely alone and, 
urging a six months’ armistice, pleaded that 
reconcentration be abandoned on humane 
grounds. With this as the official attitude 
on both sides of the Atlantic it may be as- 
sumed that while neither government was 
at all inclined to recede from its position or 
to concede that the other had right on its 
side, both of them realized the delicacy of 
the situation, and rather than run the risk 
of an appeal to arms to save the national 
pride would have gladly bowed to the force 
of an existing arbitration agreement. 

But there wasn’t any such thing, nor could 
there be. Nations then, as now, were 
very sensitive of the national honor and 
so, oddly enough, preferred to endure un 
happy domestic amelie rather than ac- 
cept outside aid for their correction. Per- 
haps some day there will be an awakening 
to the fact that a people’s honor is not at all 
involved in the setthkement by an impartial 
tribunal of all dissensions which disturb the 
world’s peace and that for the common good 
and the interests of all mankind the decision 
of an unprejudiced jury of national peers 
may be accepted by all concerned without 
loss of dignity or proper self-respect. But 
that’s talking of the millennium, of the day 
when the nations of the world will cease to 
preach and begin to practice the Christian 
doctrine of “good will.” Unfortunately 
this was the Year of Our Lord Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight, but not the year 
of His peace. The wager of battle long ob- 
solete as the lawful means of settling the 
claims of wrangling men was still the court 
of last resort for quarreling nations, and so 
it was that two great powers, having no 
deliberative judicial tribunal to which to 
turn for a just decision of their differences, 
were brought by the march of events to that 
pass where diplomacy fails and the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath is not in 
favor. The mass of the people of both 
countries were in evil humor and with cause 
enough apparently to justify it, Americans 





























were indignant that Spain should persist in 
what was deemed a cruel, inhuman, arbi- 
trary policy, and Spaniards felt outraged 
because alien interference threatened to 
stay the hand of discipline. In this state 
of the public mind further misunderstanding 
between Spain and the United States was 
not difficult and every move on the part of 
either was open to serious misconstruction. 
Diplomatic negotiations, however well con- 
ducted, were at the mercy of the untoward— 
the unexpected, and for their success were 
wholly dependent on the nonoccurrence of 
any event which might so excite popular 
resentment on one side or the other as to 
make an appeal to arms irresistible. 

Just at this juncture the Maine was sent 
to Havana, ostensibly on a mission of na- 
tional courtesy and good will. Probably 
her visit had another object—that of afford- 
ing a refuge for consular representatives and 
American residents in case of riot provoked 
by popular excitement. Certainly it had no 
sinister purpose or design. For all that the 
visit was misconstrued. The Spanish peo- 
ple, and to some degree the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, regarded it as a demonstration— 
a reaching for the hip pocket. Hot heads 
were not slow in denouncing the coming of 
the Yankee cruiser; neither were they eco- 
nomical in the use of threatening language. 
And then, on the fifteenth of February, 
when God knows the situation was tense 
enough, the Maine, while lying at anchor 
off Morro Castle, was blown up and two 
hundred and sixty-six American sailors were 
hurled into eternity with scarce a chance to 
say—“‘May God have mercy on us.” 

Strange to say, no peace league asked for 
moderation. A reference to arbitration was 
not even mentioned. The good people who 
have a horror of war and believe that the 
Second Coming is at hand dropped out of 
sight. From ocean to ocean and from one 
end of the United States to the other the 
cry went up for war, and war at once. Pub- 
lic clamor, silenced for the moment by the 
appointment of a board to ascertain as far 
as might be possible the cause of the disas- 
ter, broke out with redoubled fury when 
early in March that body after a careful 
investigation officially reported that the 
explosion which destroyed so many Ameri- 
can lives came from without and not from 
within the vessel. The hubbub on our side 
of the water stirred up a counter demon- 
stration beyond the seas, and confronted 
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by an adverse popular sentiment at home 
the Spanish Government was forced to 
make haste slowly. Anarchists, Socialists, 
Carlists, and Republicans, making common 
Cause against the dynasty, rendered con- 
cessions dangerous, and so the ministry, 
playing for time, dallied with the proposals 
and yielded nothing tangible to American 
demands. Worse than all, no tender of 
sympathy, no expression of regret, came 
from Spain for the awful calamity which 
had overtaken a vessel of the American 
navy peacefully anchored in a port subject 
to her sovereign jurisdiction. 

The slow processes of diplomacy were no 
longer equal to the situation and President 
McKinley had no recourse except to submit 
to Congress the unsatisfactory condition of 
the negotiations between the two countries. 
Recognizing that the state of popular feeling 
in both nations made further discussion 
and exchange of notes a useless formality, 
Congress, on the twenty-first of April, cut 
the Gordian knot of the difficulty by a de- 
mand that the government of Spain relin- 
quish its authority in Cuba and directed the 
president to enforce compliance in case no 
favorable reply was made before noon of the 
second day thereafter. This closed the door 
on graceful retreat and Spain, considering 
the action of Congress equivalent to a 
declaration of war, instructed her minister 
at Washington to request his passports. 
War was thereupon formally declared by 
the United States. And again was it demon- 
strated that agreements for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes should 
be made before disputes arise and that how- 
ever little governments may desire to settle 
their differences by an appeal to force, be- 
hind them is an aggregate human equation 
which, moved by the impressions of the 
hour, may brush aside the best laid diplo- 
matic plans and submit the issue to the 
harsh arbitrament of arms. 

When war was declared with Spain our 
regular army consisted of twenty-five thou- 
sand officers and men, with a small amount 
of ammunition and barely enough war ma- 
terial for a command of that size. There was 
no extra clothing, blankets, tentage, camp 
equipment, medical supplies, hospital facili- 
ties, or small arms of modern type to equip 
for the field any additional force which 
might be called upon to defend the state. 
Land transportation to carry war material 
to the nearest railway facilities was wholly 














oO the necessities of actual war 
Water transportation was a minus 
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Ihe real navy consisted of five 
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attleships, two armored cruisers, six Coast 
defense monitors, one armored ram, twelve 
protected cruis- 
ynamite cruiser, 
and eleven torpedo boats. For it, as for the 
army, the quantity of ammunition on hand 


protected cruisers, three un 
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and ready for immediate use was meager. 
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Colliers, hospital ships, and supply vessels 
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fitted for naval service | ven considered 
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a useless waste of money and of course for 
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been made. his small and this fleet 
constituted the entire military and naval 
strength o e nati ilable for instant 

hance ' Ses ah at oe 
use. This was the advance line which had 


to meet the first shock of sudden aggression, 





and upon it eighty millions of people, six 


thousand miles of coast line €xcCiuslve Ol 


Alaska, and millions upon millions of dol- 
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lar orth of destructi were 
absolutely dependent 1 case 
of unexpected hos Behind it was 





the militia, which existed only on the lists of 
the county assessors, and the National 
Guard and Naval Reserve, whi 


no condition for immediate active service. 





How could they be when almost forty 
per cent of those enlisted proved un- 
available by reason of dependent families 
and physical untitness? How could they 
be when personal popularity determined th« 


life of official authority and the precarious 


favor of tne Man In tne ranks mad 





a 
made the officers charged with the 
ment of discipline? How could they be, 


armed with antiquated discarded by 


the regular force, impaired radically by 
fifteen or twenty years of use and rendered 
anvthing but serviceable by lack of the 
daily care for which no provision had been 
made? How could they be, without blank- 


ets, overcoats, suitable shoes, tents, medical 
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barring the physically unfit, both Guard and 


Reserve were composed of excellent fighting 
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material. In them were types of the best 
\merican manhood—men in the prime of 
life, warm with the fires of patriotism. In 
them were citizen soldiers and citizen sail- 
ors who, unabashed by ridicule, undeterred 
by want of encouragement, had at great 
personal sacrifice acquired some military 


training, some military discipline, 
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knowledge of military duties. But, unfor- 
tunately, their discipline, training, and mili- 
tary knowledge had not reached the stage 
where the judgment of the individual had 
become entirely subordinated to the will of 
authority. Having decided who should 
command, citizen soldier and citizen sailor 
quite naturally, quite logically, felt inclined 
to pass judgment on what was commanded, 
and so each fell short of being the finished 
soldier, the finished sailor, to whom “orders 
is orders” without stopping to ask the reason 
iy. Accustomed to the comforts of domes- 





tic life, guardsman as well as reserveman, 
knowing nothing of living with the multi- 


tude, was unprepared for the rough life of 
camp, field, or ship, and wholly unready for 
the hardship that dulls bright buttons, makes 
rags of the uniform, wears the shoes from 
the feet, and sends the man tired and hungry 
to the sodden comfort of a wet blanket. 

\s a material the volunteer force which 
promptly responded to the country’s call 
was all that could be desired, but to 

hip it into shape, to build it into a real 
army, time was required, and plenty of it, 
especially as the commanding general re- 
ported that in fourteen of the best condi- 
tioned volunteer regiments from thirty to 
forty per cent of the enlisted strength was 
wholly undrilled and that in one regiment 
three hundred men had never fired a gun. 
With this as the condition of the military 
forces of the United States and war at the 
door there was much hurrying in hot haste, 
and preparations which should have cov- 
ered years and years were crowded into 
days. Quartermaster, commissary, ord- 
nance, and medical departments organized 
to provide for an army of twenty-five 
thousand men were suddenly confronted 
with the tremendous proposition of supply- 
ing arms, ammunition, food, clothing, can- 
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teens, haversacks, messkits, blankets, cots, 
tents, shelter tents, medicines, surgical 
instruments, horses, wagons, carts, harness, 
transports and transportation for a force of 
a quarter of a million. Necessarily these 
departments had to be reorganized on the 
spur of the moment, much of the detail work 
had to be left to men new to the business, 
adequate inspection was out of the question, 
and so the moneys which had been saved at 
the spigot for a peaceful third of a century 
were necessarily expended at the bung after 
war was declared, needless to say with a 
disproportionate return. That of course 
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made no difference to the economic states- 
men who had preached so long against 
wasting coin on army or navy in time of 
peace, but it did make a vi ry decided. diff 
ence in military efficiency and prompt mobi- 
lization. The military forces of the United 
States which at the outside should 
been thrown Porto 


lifer- 


hay e 
Cuba and Rico 
within twenty days after the declaration of 
hostilities were not ready to move until the 
fourth of June, and then so extemporized 
and half made up as almost to invite di 
Luckily Spain was worse prepared than our- 
selves and could not take advantage of our 
sixty days delay in assuming the offensive. 
So, on the twenty-third of June, practically 
without resistance, we succeeded in landing 


at Daiquiri an army of twenty-one thousand 
] 


into 


saster 


men which, laying siege to Santiago, forced 
it to surrender on the sixth of July, two 
days after the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, 
and just when the yellow fever and tropical 
rains had begun to make serious inroads on 
the health of the troops. 

Hampered and delayed as was the mili- 
tary by years of inexcusable neglect on the 
part of the lawmaking power, our navy, 
thanks to a more liberal and prudent policy, 
was ready, in a way, tostrikeat once. Lying 
at Hongkong, some sixty hours from Manila, 
was a fleet of six war vessels under the orders 
of a sailorman who from youth to grizzled 
old age had been engaged in the monotonous 
business of doing what he was told and doing 
it well. This was Dewey, whose command 
was that of a rear-admiral but 
economy’s sake, carried the rank of 
modore. The proclamation of neutrality by 
the powers brought him the usual twenty- 
four hours’ notice to betake himself to other 
parts. This was a bit awkward considering 
that the commodore was a long way f 
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a Ccom- 


g from 
home and that the coal to get there could 
only be secured while enroute under the 
international rule which limited to a single 
day his stay at any port. Any anxiety he 
might have had on this account was cut 
short, however, by an order from the secre- 
tary of the navy to proceed to the Philippine 
islands and there capture or destroy the 
Spanish fleet. If he succeeded he could stay 
as long as he wished and secure as much coal 
as money could buy. If he —well, a 
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handful of coal aided by gravity would be 

more than enough for a five fathom trip. 
On April twenty-seventh, at two o’clock 

in the morning, the revenue cutter McCul- 
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and the cruisers 
Baltimore, Raleigh, Boston and 
Concord, accompanied by the Nanshan and 
the Zatiro, a collier and supply ship chartered 
by Dewey, set sail from Mirs bay for the 
Philippines. Three days later Point Bolinao 


loch, the gunboat Petrel, 
Olympia, 


on the west coast of Luzon was sighted, 
whence the expedition proceeded to Subic 
bay, where it was rumored the Spanish fleet 
had determined to make its stand, taking 
advantage of a harbor the approach to 
which was narrow and guarded by heavy 
guns recently mounted. Careful scouting 
disclosed, however, that there was neither 


fleet nor fortifications at Subic and the 
American commodore came to the con- 
clusion that if battle was to be had with the 


enemy it would have to be fought in Manila 
bay. That meant that he must force his 
way past the guns of the island of Corregidor 
commanding both entrances to the harbor 
and accept the chances of the submarine 
mines with which their waters were said to 
be planted. If he succeeded in entering he 
was still confronted with the serious difficulty 
that the enemy’s choice of position and the 
shoals of the bay would restrict his maneu- 
vers and that the Spanish ships must be 
fought within range of the shore batteries of 
Sangley point, Cavite, and Manila. Facing 
this as the tactical situation, knowing that 
he did not have a single armor-clad vessel 
at his disposition, cognizant that in ships 
and men the enemy had the numerical ad- 
vantage, realizing that, save the Olympia, 
his vessels were as vulnerable as theirs, 
Dewey proved himself worthy of his service 
with the great Farragut who achieved his 
fame by accepting just such responsibilities. 

Somewhere between three and _ four 
o’clock of the morning of May first the Asi- 
atic Squadron, led by the flagship Olympia, 
entered the Boca Grande, the wider of the 
two channels giving access to the harbor of 
Manila, and, although hid by no friendly 
mist or fog, achieved the passage with noth- 
ing worse than a desultory fire from the 
forts of Corregidor, which awakened to the 
situation too late to inflict serious damage. 
Two hours later the Spanish fleet was sighted 
lying immediately under the guns of Cavite 
arsenal with anchors down, not because the 
admiral in command was taken unawares, 
but because after mature consideration he 
came to the conclusion that thus he would 
give full effect to the fire of ships and batter- 
ies and compensate in some degree for the 


























heavier metal carried by the attacking 
squadron. Subsequent events proved that 
this was a mistake and that he would prob- 
ably have fared much better if he had been 
free to “mix things’ from the beginning. 
As it was, Dewey, unembarrassed by any 
maneuvers on the part of his adversary, had 
the full sweep of the bay, and, choosing the 
course which best suited him, tested out at 
his own distance the fire of the enemy’s ships 
and batteries. At five thousand yards he 
gave his famous order to Captain Gridley 
to open fire. Up and down along the front 
of Spanish ships and forts five times he 
passed, gradually closing in to three thou 
sand yards, and pouring in a storm of shot 
and shell on the stationary targets offered 
by the Spanish fleet at anchor. At seven 
o’clock the Spanish admiral, realizing his 
desperate situation, cut the moorings of his 
flagship, the Maria Cristina, and made forthe 
Olympia with the evident purpose of doing 
as much damage as he could before 
defeat had completely overwhelmed him. 
At once the fire of the Americans was 
concentrated on the advancing vessel, 
and, smothered in a perfect torrent of 
projectiles, large and small, she was com- 
pelled to limp back to shoaler water, her 
decks littered with killed and wounded. 
At seven forty-five o’clock Dewey, erron- 
eously informed, as it turned out, that the 
ammunition on some of the vessels was run- 
ning low, gave the order to cease firing and 
withdrew the fleet for conference with his 
captains and a redistribution of ammunition. 
While the conference was in progress the 
men breakfasted and on its termination, the 
vessels having been cleaned up and a fresh 
supply of ammunition conveniently placed, 
the combat was resumed at close range. 
The Spaniards, however, were no longer 
capable of making anything like effective 
resistance. Their fire became weaker and 
weaker and finally after some of their ves- 
sels had been sunk the rest were scuttled and 
abandoned. The naval battle of May first 
had been fought and won. The Reina 
Cristina, the Ysla de Cuba, the Ysla de 
Luzon, the Don Juan de Austria, the Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, the General Lezo, the 
Castilla, the Velasco, the Marquis del 
Duero, and the transport Mindanao, 
which a little while before proudly rode the 
the seas, rested helpless on the bottom of 
the bay and through their wounded sides 
the gurgling ripples sang a gasping requiem 
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to the mangled Spanish dead. Like black- 
ened pillars in the sunlight a ragged line of 
smokestacks marked the resting place of 
Spanish naval power in the Orient and bore 
silent witness to a gallant nation’s valor 
frittered away by a fatal economy which 
furnished war vessels without gunners, 
Krupp guns without ammunition, and forts 
incapable of defense. 

The crushing defeats at Santiago and 
Manila wounded deeply the spirit of a proud 
people, but not more so than the sad con- 
sciousness that neglect had made them 
possible. In bitterness and tears Spain 
learned the lesson that in time of peace it 
is well to prepare for war and that a timely, 
prudent expenditure of dollars may gain 
battles which valor alone could never win. 
The fate that was hers might just as well 
have been ours and, taking heed of her 
example, it behooves us to remember that 
wise men learn something from the expe- 
rience of others and that they are worse than 
fools who won’t learn from their own. 

But enough said on a question the merits 
of which should now be clear to the Ameri- 
can people, who sent up a huge sigh of relief 
when, after heartbreaking hours of waiting, 
the cable ticked the glad tidings that Dewey, 
without losing a man or a ship, had won a 
great victory. Some there are who affect to 
believe that having complied with his orders 
Dewey should have taken himself off and 
saved his country the grave embarrassment 
of subsequent events. Maybe so. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the consummation so 
much desired by post facto wiseacres Dewey 
wasn’t constructed that way. Presented with 
the alternative of holding Manila in a state 
of semi-siege or of sailing away, the bluff 
old sea-dog preferred to hazard a fame 
already gained and to remain where he was. 
To him the embarrassment of the enemy 
and the disarrangement of Spain’s plans 
were more important than the laurel wreath 
which his countrymen were ready to wind 
about his gray hairs—and, by the way, just 
as ready to unwind should he deem the 
decoration at all becoming. Manila was 
at his mercy and in the first moments of 
panic after the destruction of Montojo’s 
fleet would probably have surrendered on 
demand. Such a demand might have been 
made by a victorious commander eager to 
press his advantage, but not by Dewey, who, 
although willing to take a chance where its 
taking was needed, preferred to achieve 
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results by safe and certain methods when- 
ever the situation permitted. Manila was 
garrisoned with twenty thousand men and 
he knew that after the first scare had passed 
the task of guarding that number of prison- 
ers and of maintaining order in a city of 
two hundred thousand inhabitants would 
be beyond the force at his disposal even if 
every man from gunner to cook’s mate were 
landed for the purpose. He therefore wired 
from Hongkong for troops and contented 
himself with separating the city from the 
rest of the world by cutting the cable and 
blockading the port. In response to his re- 
quest preparations were initiated at once to 
send an expedition to the Philippines, but 
with every effort nearly three weeks elapsed 
before it was ready for departure and then 
with only half the men required. On the 
twenty-fifth of May the last obstacle was 
overcome, and the chartered transports 
Australia, City of Pekin, and City of Sidney, 
carrying the Second Oregon, the First Cali- 
fornia, five companies of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, and a detachment of California 
Heavy Artillery, some two thousand five 
hundred men in all, steamed out of the 
Golden Gate for the invasion of a foreign 
shore, making a gallant show as_ they 
steered into the eye of the setting sun. 

On board, the hearts of sailors and soldiers, 
regulars and volunteers, beat high with 
pride that among the thousands and thou- 
sands willing to make the sacrifice they had 
been the first selected to defend their 
country’s cause beyond the seas. Glad and 
joyous they were not. How could they be, 
when the clasp of mothers, wives, children, 
sweethearts, sisters, was still warm about 
their necks and the sobs of loved ones were 
still ringing in their ears? How could they 
be, when they knew that away back on 
those brown cliffs the tear laden eyes of 
those most dear to them were taking their 
long, last, heartbreaking look on the black 
leviathans that were bearing them away 
perhaps forever? Patriotism left no room 
for regrets, however, and though the gaze of 
soldier and sailor was turned backward to 
the retreating shores of the homeland the 
hearts of both were in the duty that called 
them to the front. Seven days after leaving 
San Francisco the expedition joined its con- 
voy, the Charleston, at Honolulu, and from 
that point commenced the long voyage 
which it was believed would bring it to 
Manila without interruption, It didn’t turn 


out that way, however. Scarcely had land 
faded from view when Captain Glass of the 
convoy opened his sealed orders and, with 
fine irony, enjoining secrecy, published the 
welcome information that the expedition 
was to “stop by” on the way and capture 
Guam. Whether Guam was a city, island, 
or man-of-war was a subject of much debate. 
All were agreed, however, that the intention 
to benevolently assimilate it was a good 
thing which should be withheld from the 
press and regarded as strictly confidential. 
A dot upon the charts supported by the 
ipse dixit of a quartet of master mariners 
finally convinced the doubting that Guam 
was a bit of land entirely surrounded by 
water. And so, on June twentieth at day- 
break, cruiser and transports, by virtue of 
a sacred compact and a lack of wireless, 
steal upon it unheralded and unannounced. 
With rigging and every vantage point 
crowded with men whose pulses beat time 
to their excitement the transports take their 
place five or six miles off shore and await 
the coming conflict. In plain view the 
Charleston is creeping along the outer line 
of reefs and there, from a hidden cove, with 
a bone in her teeth, a great Spanish cruiser, 
ghostly in the haze, comes out to meet her. 

And then, just when everybody is on the 
tiptoe of expectation, the haze lifts, and 
a whopping fighting craft of high degree 
melts into a poor little Japanese fishing 
schooner gently bobbing to her anchor. 
What a disappointment! But right beyond 
the cove is the headland that marks the en- 
trance to the port of San Juan de Apri. 
The old broken-back book, dug out of the 
captain’s locker by searchers hungry for 
information, declares in print that this, the 
safest anchorage of Guam (which wasn’t 
saying much, considering the fate of the 
Yosemite), is protected by a fort upon the 
bluffs and by a fortified island in the center 
of the harbor. Surely there will be some- 
thing doing when the Charleston seeks to 
enter there. And now the cruiser, dull as 
a misty morning in her clothes of somber 
gray, swings to port and slips into the nar- 
row channel directly under where the bold- 
faced type has said the fort is sure to be— 
and—not a shot is fired! The garrison must 
be asleep, or maybe it is permitting the en- 
trance of the vessel to make her destruction 
certain, or maybe this or maybe that—any- 
thing to keep alive the hope that the colos- 
seum of half-circled transports may not be 
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tingling spec tac le of 
Bang! Bang! Nine times bang 
Ch wy ton. A hush of 
expectation, and then a= great. still 
What has happened: \ hy nothing, exce pt 
that a dinky little rowboat has put off from 
shore with the Span - colors gaily flying 
from the stern. Nota 
ing from it anywhere, and every 
eager to potshot it as it meanders 
the coral reefs. Captain Glass won't have 
it that way, however, and permits the flag 
ship of Guam to come 


nerve 


vo the guns of the 


ness 


bit of white is flutter 
gunner 1s 
4 

through 


alongside without 


objection. With great deliberation a boy 
in size but a man in dignity and years, gli - 
tering with the gold lace of a Spanish major, 


1 r 
mounts the ladder lowered for his rec¢ don, 


gravely touches his cap to the commanding 


officer, and then, through an interpreter, 
presents his thanks for the salute just ten- 
dered, oe expresses regret that he couldn’t 
return it—for lack of powder. 

Now, what do you think of that? \ silly 


grin broadens the faces of the circ um jac ent 
sailormen. This is too much for the | 
kind heart of Captain Glass, who takes 1 
good major to the seclusion of his quarters 
and there gently explains that Spain 
and the United States have been at war for 
more than sixty days. The major, 
receives his daily paper as often as twice a 
year, is properly sorry that such a thing 
should be and, rising, solemnly announces 
that under the circumstances he must retire 
and prepare him for the fray. Why, my 
dear man, says the captain, you can’t do 
that. Don’t you see you are my prisoner and 
that I must ask you to surrender at once the 
island and all your The major 
argues earnestly that he is a victim of deceit 
and that he has been induced to come on 
board by false pretenses. Of course the 
deceit and false pretenses have not been 
planned, prepared and perpetrated by an 
abandoned and malignant heart, with malice 
aforethought, but none the less deceived and 
fooled he has been and of 


ig 
, 
ne 


very 


who 


forces? 


that fact no cabal- 


lero, that is no worthy caballero such as was 
the captain, might, could, would or should 
advantage take. That word ‘“caballero” 
did the business. The major was permitted 
to depart with a warning that surrender 
must be made by five o’clock p.m. of that 
day or the island would be surrounded by 


irded, 
and 
and de- 


one of the transports, wn ry bomb: 
sunk, 
wasted, 


carried by assault, 
demolished, 


undermined, 
otherwise 
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the Islands 
stroyed with all that was in, around, over or 
under it. Would you believe it—that lit- 

tle old major said he'd think it over and left 
the ship with the full intention of putting 
up a fight? And from that intention not a 
uudge did he budge until the pleadings of 
his doctor that he give a chance for life to a 
very ailing woman touched his tough old 
Spanish heart and persuaded him that he 
might yield with honor to a force which, 
excluding the cruiser, was more than forty 
times his own. So, at five o'clock, just as 
the boats were putting off from the trans- 
ports to make a landing, the major, as 
Governor of the Marianas, representative at 
Guam of Her Majesty the Queen Regent, 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces, Cap- 
tain of the Port, Collector of Customs, and 
sundry other things, surrendered at discre- 
tion and reported on board the Charleston 
with an army corps of sixty men. Guam 
was C aptured, and when the circumstances 
of its taking became known all the world 
except the poor major laughed long and 
loud. To him what had occurred was a 
serious matter which was not at all provo- 
cative of mirth. Contrary to the military 
traditions of Spain and the rules, regula- 
tions, and ordinances prescribed, he had 
surrendered without resistance and awaiting 
his action in that behalf was a court-martial 
with consequent dismissal from the service 
and possibly something more. Tohim the sit- 
uation was devoid of humor, and indeed well 
might it cease to be funny to all who have 
come to know that the taking of Guam 
ruined the career of a valiant Spaniard who 
died an exile rather than face the disgrace 
of condemnation in his native land. 

A week or more later the expedition 
rounded Cape Engano, the northernmost 
point of Luzon, and sailed into the China 
Sea, placid for once and gorgeous in the 
mirrored glories of a tropical sunset. There 
the Baltimore was encountered, and the 
little fleet bringing men and ammunition to 
the aid of Dewey shaped its course to the 
southward for Manila. An angry sun sink- 
ing to the sea and painting the heavens 
crimson and royal blue and gray and green 
and yellow and other which the 
ladies say don’t go together presaged a 
storm. It came, and that night the unhappy 
landsmen for the first time on the trip 
achieved a nodding acquaintance with ruf- 
fled waters whipped to madness by the 
typhoon’s fury, The men, who were accus- 
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tomed to sleep on deck to escape the stitling 
heat of the hold, were driven to their bunks 
below, there to be tossed about the livelong 
night without a moment’s rest. The crash 
of falling crockery, the thunder of trunks 
and boxes broken adrift: and catapulted 
from side to side, the cries of injured men, 
the shouts of sailors, the roar of the sea, and 
the shrieking of the wind made up a pande- 
monium but little reassuring to those who 
go not often down to the sea in ships and 
know not the measure of its perils. When 
the morning broke it was a weary crowd 
that crawled upward to the light and, awe- 
stricken, gazed upon fighting, fuming waves 
which one moment lifted the rolling and 
struggling ships high into the spindrift and 
the next sent them shaking and trembling 
with racing screws down a liquid toboggan 
that threatened to bring them straight to 
Davy Jones’ locker. Ah! That was a 
sight, but to see it once was enough, and 
even those who wanted to experience just 
one typhoon breathed a sigh of satisfaction 
when, at sunrise, the wind died down and 
the vessels ceased their wild tossing. 

Late on the afternoon of June. thir- 
tieth the expedition passed into Manila 
bay and at five o’clock, to the booming of 
salutes and the cheers of Dewey’s sailors, 
cast anchor at Cavite. Although the num- 
ber of men sent was wholly inadequate to 
meet the purposes which the American 
commodore had in mind, their arrival was 
an immense relief to a situation which had 
become almost unendurable. From the 
beginning the peoples of Europe, with one 
exception, gave their sympathy to Spain 
and almost heartily wished her success in 
her struggle with the United States. The 
naval victory of May first, far from tending 
to discourage that sentiment served rather 
to accentuate it and indeed to develop a 
spiteful irritation which manifested itself 
in contemptuous references to ‘that nation 
of shopkeepers’”—Did you ever?—and in 
hiting criticism of a foolish country which 
believed that it had a mission to better all 
mankind. This state of the public mind 
abroad was not at all displeasing to certain 
chancelleries which resented keenly the in- 
troduction into Oriental politics of a new 
factor which might prove entirely unfriendly 
to designs long contemplated and to in- 
terests not as yet fully established. To 
these governmental agencies the popular 
bias at home was something of a Godsend 
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and, taking advantage of it, 


they set to 
work to clip the claws of the proud bird 
that threatened Manila by the same concert 
of action which snatched Crete from Greece 
and Port Arthur from Japan. 


But, Alas! and Alack! and = Awell- 
aday! for the best laid plans o’ mice and 
men! Just then the autonomy of the 
Seven Kingdoms was very much in peril 
and that meant a threat to British influence 
in the Yangtse valley, a menace to Japanese 
nationality, and a closing of the door on 
American trade in Asia. Japan, England, 
and the United States were, therefore, as 
one against the partition of China, but for 
different reasons, as Dooley observes, and 
so two of the countries whose consent was 
necessary for successful intervention could 
not see their way clear to meddle with a 
nation bound to one of them by race kin- 
ship, to the other by traditional friendship, 
and to both by that strongest of bonds, a 
community of interests. With a first and 
second violin out of tune with the rest of the 
orchestra a concert of powers was out of the 
question, and much to the special disgust 
of two of them the United States could not 
be charmed from the Philippines by the 
compelling demands of a heavenly harmony. 

Neither of these nations under ordinary 
circumstances would have been dis- 
posed to interfere with the United States, 
but as one of them was a heavy creditor of 
Spain and the other had sought for years 
and years to acquire a foothold in the Caro- 
lines or the Philippines, both quite naturally 
viewed with alarm the trend of the war, the 
first because it threatened Spain’s credit and 
the second because it bade fair to establish a 
potent new influence at the gateway of China. 
The failure to halt further hostilities by a 
concerted demand was therefore a balk to 
expectations which put these nations in very 
bad humor, and in no friendly temper both 
sent war vessels to Manila, one to await op- 
portunity and the other to make it if possi- 
ble. That meant trouble for Dewey and 
he got it from one of the visiting fleets just 
as soon as it arrived. Sympathy with Spain 
was openly manifested by its officers, and 
ashore one of them at a public gathering 
took occasion to say that the American flag 
would never be permitted to fly over Manila. 
This partisan display might well have been 
ignored by the American commodore as a 
show of personal rather than of national 
sentiment, but as it was followed by scant 
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respect for the blockade duly established 
and by a cavalier disregard of his regula- 
tions prohibiting the movement of small 
after sundown he was 


boats in the harbor 


1 


to the there was a 


forced 

deliberate intention to defy his authority 
and kick up a row. He didn’t proceed to 
extremes, however, and with great prudence 
instructed his patrols to commit no overt 
act and to do no more than warn offenders 
of his orders. That gentle course failing 
of result, Lieutenant Brumby was sent with 
a formal message to the offending admiral 
that continued infractions of the blockade 
and of reasonable harbor regulations, offi- 


conclusion that 


cially promulgated indicated a purpose 
hostile to the United States and that if such 
was their real intent the commander-in- 


chief of the American Squadron in Asiatic 
waters would act The recip- 
ient of this message must have smiled to 
himself, knowing as he did that the vessels 
under his command were more than a 
match for the American fleet and that he 
might well take Dewey at his word without 
much fear of Left without the 
shadow of an excuse for a rupture, how- 


acct yrdingly. 


results. 


ever, he had no recourse except to express 
regrets and await an occasion when some 
real debatable issue might offer more de 
fensible grounds for a quarrel. While this 
apparent backdown relieved the immediate 
tension, Dewey understood perfectly that 
it was induced neither by fear nor a desire 
to be friendly and that both of his visitors, 
aware that conditions favored a grievance, 
simply bided the time when they might 
with a very good grace insist on taking 
an independent part in the subsequent 
proceedings. 

In an evil hour Aguinaldo had been per- 
mitted to return to the islands and to revive 
the insurrection against Spain. This was a 
most excellent move to embarrass the 
enemy, but now that two European nations 
was likely to 


were disposed to be peevish it 
prove far more embarrassing to Dewey him 
self. Any minute irresponsible insurgents 
neither acquainted with nor caring for in 
ternational usages might give ample cause 
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for intervention by imperiling the lives and 
property of foreign residents whom he was 
in no position to protect. Small wonder 
was it, therefore, that he spent an anxious 
sixty days of waiting and that with a whole 
heart he welcomed the long-delayed expe 
dition which, coupled with the news that an 
army corps was on the way, gave him the 
whip hand and served to convince all con- 
cerned that come weal or come woe America 
was not to be bluffed out of taking Manila. 

Happily, the bitterness thus  engen- 
dered was not permitted to blot out com- 
pletely the friendship which had long ob- 
tained between the three countries involved. 
The resentment excited on the one side by 
the honest belief that an inexcusable part- 
isan interference was contemplated and on 
the other by the conviction that the taking 
of Manila would necessarily result in dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of Europe to the 
detriment of some of the powers luckily 
gave way to wiser counsels. Gradually it 
dawned on the countries most concerned that 
the United States was moved by no ulterior 
purpose and that her invasion of the Philip- 
pines had no other design than a successful 
prosecution and speedy termination of the 
war in which she was engaged. On the 
other hand, Americans began to realize 
that possibly our intrusion into the eastern 
hemisphere might be just as objectionable 
to Iuropeans as their intrusion into the 
western would be to us and that what ap- 
peared to be an officious intermeddling, 
inspired by malice, might be regarded after 
all as a mistaken interference actuated by 
no worse motive than the protection of 
what were deemed to be national interests. 
Time, the arbitrator, time, the foe of anger, 
turned to view both sides of the shield, and 
so war smoothed his wrinkled front and the 
sword that threatened the cords of amity, 
knotted by a Lafayette, a Rochambeau and 
a Steuben, went back to its scabbard. 





In Judge Smith's concluding article of this series, he 
will tell of the capture of Manila, the Filipino insurree- 
tion, the establishment and development of ¢ivi 
mentin the Philippines, with a summary of the achieve 
ments of the United States during thirteen years of 
occupation of the Islands. 
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El Hijo del Mar 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN 


This is a story of long ago, 

Before Ugarté of Mexico 

The keel of his holy vessel laid; 

Before the Monterey Cross was made, 

Or masses sung by Junipero. 

An old vaquero, passing away, 

Yold it beside Estero Bay, 

While his horse listened outside the door, 
Lifting and shaking his hackamore; 
Listened as if he had dreamed the lore 

Of that brown Arab who swam ashore 
Through mighty waves, through the sea-fog gray, 
With ship-bells wailing that winter-day; 
Doubtfully watching two strangers near, 
Gringos and Northerners, that was clear! 
—Sadly the brown colt chafed at the door, 


—Sadly old Juan looked forth once more. 


Down in his half-roofed adobé old, 

The Spaniard whispered of shipwrecked gold. 
Crazy old Juan—they called him there— 
But still he talked of a galleon fair, 

Blown out of her track from Asian isles 
Northward for many wearying miles, 
Rudder broken, and canvas in rags, 

Hurled at last on those outer crags. 

One brown stallion—a wonderful steed— 
Won safe to the shore, and still his breed, 

His bold brown Arabs, master the hills; 

Each carries proudly his great white star— 
Loud whinnied Juan’s colt, £1 Hijo del Mar! 
Sometimes the ocean rises and fills 

Its endless murmurs with brooding ills. 
Sighings of women come from the deep, 
Cryings of children waked from sleep. 
Sometimes the tides of Estero Bay 

Bring oaken timbers to light of day; 

Once, golden, a cup for blessed wine, 

Last filled for some girl of ancient line, 

As the storied galleon hung a breath 

And slowly slid to her ocean death. 
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The Dragon and the Eaglet 


By GRANT CARPENTER 


This is the story of the dragon and the eaglet, in which it is related how 
Quan Quock Ming* lost a daughter, Little Pete a wife and Ah Sam} a lover: 


Ww gual schools 


H SAM, the daughter, went to the \s he made his way through the busy 


and became a crowd be became indignant, and when he 


foreign devil; (Quan Quock Ming, found that his evening meal was not ready 
the father, staved in Chinatown he was angry; but it was fortunate for his 


] 


ind) remained Chinese. She — three wives that he lacked the breath to say 


never concealed her preference for the what he really thought about the matter. 
society of the whites and their ways; he They quickly dropped their factory sew 
always expressed his contempt for the people — ing and hurried to the kitchen to prepare his 





and their laws. rice, noodles and chop suey. He threw his 
When the officials closed the fan fan$ — fortune-telling paraphernalia into a corner 
sames and the lotteries, and no gamblers of the room, frowned and muttered, drank 


hen the many cups of tea and then dropped into 


, ee er eRe ee aa a 
came to have their fortunes told, 


days grew longer and the street corner his big cushioned chair to look about for 
where he had his stand became hot in the © fresh causes of complaint. 


early afternoon, his disappointment turned “Weh!” he shouted, and when his third 
to disgust, and his thoughts turned to his wife came, he growled: ‘tWhere is) Ah 
home. Sam ?”’ 
He had grown so old and so fat that he “Ah Sam has not vet returned,” she re- 
found it difficult, even with his ‘eet wide _ plied. 
apart, his toes turned out and th: <aking of “Where has she gone?” 
very short steps, to climb the two blocks up “To the fan qual picture maker.” 
ihe hill. The sidewalk was narrow and “Why did she go there?” 
( rowded, and whe n he took the Ve ry center “T° earn money.” 
of it with his folded table under one arm, “What does she do with the money she ‘ 
his urn of question sticks under the other, — earns?” 
his big umbrella in his hand; and his stool “She buys fan quai clothing with it.” 
dangling by the rungs from the crook of his “How does she earn it?” 
elbow, there was little room for one to pass “By wearing Chinese clothing and sitting . 
on either side of him. Whenever he was very still while he makes portraits of her.”’ 
jostled, and that was at nearly every step, “Hai-i-ie! Whoever heard of such a 
he paused for three purposes—to scowl at thing! Wearing Chinese clothing for money 
the offender, to get his breath and to mutter i 
os —_— ° 13 Bright ¢ , Q tNo 
his opinion of the person. tForeign dev SA gar an 




















to squander on fan quai clothing!” and he 
looked at me as though he expected me to 
shake my head and say: 

‘Ts! ts! ts!” but I didn’t. 

‘If all daughters were drowned at birth, 
Fung Ching,” he said, “one would lose little 
by them.” 

“Tf all were drowned, sir scholar, where 
would our elders tind wives for us?” L asked. 
“T have heard that my venerable uncle is 
now seeking one for me.” 

“Wives are nuisances, ung Ching.’’* 

“But without wives how could we have 
sons to minister to us while we live, bury us 
when we die and afterward offer sacrificial 
gifts to us?” 

“Wives are nuisances, even when they 
bear sons; but when they bear only daugh- 
ters—hai-1-ie!”” and he spat on the tloor. 

“But you have only one daughter left, 
sir scholar.” 

“One daughter is always one too many; 
and this one is a greater nuisance than three 
good ones, who are barely the equivalent of 
a splay-footed son with such as desire 
children.” 

“Ah Sam is a very clever girl, and one day 
will be a great scholar.” 

“A great scholar! She has not yet learned 
the first rules of propriety. And how would 
it profit me, if she were a great scholar? 
Tell me that, will you?” 

“By adding luster to the name of Quan.” 

“Tt is more likely that she will bring 
shame to the family of Quan. I have fed 
her for eighteen years, and have put a gold 
collar on a puppy that follows only foreign 
devils.” 

“One must go among the fan quai to 
learn the wisdom of the West, sir scholar.” 

“The wickedness of the West, Fung 
Ching! She is unfilial, disobedient and 
perverse, and goes upon the streets as boldly 
and as shamelessly as the female foreign 
devils. I am told that she even speaks with 
men. What can one do with such a pig?” 

“One must do something with his daugh- 
ter, certainly.” 

“But who wants a little foreign devil for a 
wife or a slave?” 

“She may yet make a very good wife for 
some man, sir scholar.” 

“The present that I would receive if I 
should give her in marriage, or the price 
that I would get if I should sell her for a 
slave, would not reimburse me; and besides, 
she may run away to the mission any day 
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and cheat me out of the little that is due me. 
Ts! ts! ts! The ungrateful beast!’ He 
shook his head sadly. “I shall have to put 
an end to it.” 

“How, sir scholar?” 


“With as little loss as possible.” 


I was visiting Quan (Quock Ming the next 
day—a duty to my old instructor that I 
never neglected—and he had been speaking 
contemptuously of the foreign devils and 
bitterly of the unhappiness of one who 
has no son—two subjects that were always 
in his mind—when Ah Sam returned from 
her studics at the university. She wore a 
gray dress and coat that had been made by a 
tailor and titted her as snugly as her white 
gloves, and a big hat that was nearly 
covered with plumes. 

At the sight of her he scowled with anger, 
and she hurried toward the inner apartment 
without speaking to him or noticing me, her 
high heels clicking on the bare tloor, her head 
held high and her eyes straight before her. 

“Hai-i-ie!” he roared, and Ah Sam 
stopped and turned toward him. ‘What 
have you to say?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, as she looked 
straight at him. 

“You continually degrade yourself and 
disgrace your family, and nothing to say!” 

“How have I done that?” 

“By associating with foreign devils and 
speaking with men.”’ 

“T could not attend college if I did not 
speak to my instructors, and I have many 
white friends, both men and women, and 
when I am among them I do as they do.” 

“Must you become a common woman 
among them because you have learned their 
evil ways? It is disgusting! Swinish! 
Filthy!” 

“T cannot know them or associate with 
them unless I follow their cusioms in 
manners as well as in dress.” 

“Why do you not remain among your own 
people? Are they not good enough for you?” 

“They are not the only people worth 
knowing. You were born and reared in the 
Middle Kingdom, and your ways are all 
Chinese. Doubtless you think they are 
right. But you forget that I was born, 
reared and educated in this country, and 
have learned the ways of the people—and 
have learned to like them. <A girl should not 
be kept a prisoner in her own home, for- 
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bidden to speak to any man until she is 
given to him for a wife or sold to him for a 
slave de 

“Did anyone ever hear such insolence! 
When did it become improper for the head of 
a family to do as he pleases with his own?” 

“Do you think that women are nothing 
but dumb brutes, to be bought and sold like 
cattle in the as you bought your 
wives and sold your daughters?” 

“Hai-i-ie! I shall teach you your place,”’ 
and Quan Quock Ming sprang from his 
chair and went toward her threateningly. 

“Don’t you dare touch me, or I shall call 
the poli e,”’ she said as she moved around lo 
keep the table between them. 

“Vou will have to call quickly 2ad loud, 
or they will never hear you,” and he followed 
her up. 

“T will make them hear me with this,”’ 
declared Ah Sam, as she took a_ police 
whistle from her pocket. “I have kept it 
by me ever since you sold Ah Kee,* for just 


market 


Ss 
] 
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such an emergency as this.” 

“Blow it, but they will never hear you,”’ 
and he again advanced upon her. 

Ah Sam seized a stool and holding it above 
her head, said:. “If you take another step 
toward me I shall throw this through the 
window, and then they will come.” 

Quan Quock Ming stopped and glared at 
her. “You ungrateful pig!’ he roared. 
“Go at once into the inner apartment, clothe 
yourself in proper attire and remain in se- 


clusion until you are delivered to the 
husband I have selected for you.” 
“Vou—selected a husband for me!” and 


she laughed harshly. ‘*To whom have you 
sold me?” 

“That is none of your affair. 
bid you.” 

“T suppose it is to some Chinaman as old 


Do as I 


and as fat as you are, or to a blind man.” 
“Go!” he bellowed. 

“T will go,”’ she said, “‘but I will die before 
you deliver me to any man.” 

“When I have delivered 
husband you may die as soon as you please, 
for he will have to bear the expense of 
burying you.” 

When Ah Sam had closed the door behind 
her he asked me to have a cup of tea with 
him, and as he sipped it he said: 

“She will be delivered to you at your 
uncle’s house on the first lucky day, Fung 


vi u to your 


Ching.” 
“To me!” I exclaimed in surprise. 
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“Yes,” and Quan Quock Ming nodded his 
head wisely. “I have arranged the matter 
with your venerable uncle. 


It was but a day afterward that one of the 
wives of Quan slipped a note into my hand 
and asked me to deliver it at the address it 
bore. It directed to ‘Mr. Stanley 
Adams,” at a place only three blocks away, 
and I carried it to him at once. He was a 
painter of pictures and in his rooms were 
many queer figures, much old furniture and 
a great deal of dust. I found him working 
upon a portrait of Ah Sam in Chinese aitire, 
riding astride a dragon, and holding high in 
one hand a glass of wine and in the other a 
burning cigarette. The dragon bore the face 
of Quan Quock Ming, and at the bottom of 
the picture were the words: ‘*The Dragon 
and the Eaglet.”’ 

“Where did you get this?” he asked, when 
he had read the note. 

“From Quan Quock Ming’s second wife” 
I answered. 

“Who is Quan Quock Ming?” 

“The one whose face you have painted 
there—the father of Ah Sam.” 

“Who is Ah Sam?” 

“That is Ah Sam,” and I pointed at the 
picture. 

“Elsie Quan!”’ 

“Ves; that is her American name.”’ 

“And that is her father?” 

eomes,?" 

“T didn’t know it. 
corner in Chinatown.” 

“Yes; he is a teller of fortunes.” 

“Do you know what is in this note?” 

“IT do not read other person’s fetters.”’ 

“IT beg your pardon. I shall read it to 
you,” and he read: “Dear Stan: I ama 
prisoner in my own home, and am to be 
delivered to some Chinaman my father has 
selected for a husband. Help me quickly, 
or I shall end it all with opium. The 
bearer is reliable, but I depend upon you— 
my only friend. Elsie.” 

“T, too, am her friend” I said. 

“Will you help her?” 

“TY will do anything I can in an honorable 
way, but it is a daughter’s duty to obey her 
father.” 

‘*But she says she will kill herself.”’ 

“T would not want that to happen.” 

“Then let’s go get her,’ and he began 
taking off his house jacket. 
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“No; you can’t do that.” 
“Then what can I do?” 

“Vou can do nothing—now.” 

“T can get the courts or the police to 
interfere.” 

“Neither the courts nor the police could 
find her.” 

“Something must be done.” 

“Ves; that is true.” 

“Will you help her to escape?” 

si | will help her in her disobedience to Save 
her life.”’ 

“Then what is to be done? 
to rely upon you.” 

“Ah Sam has said that I am reliable.” 

“Ves; and I am ready to do anything that 
you suggest.” 

“T have told you that you can do nothing 


I shall have 


—but wait.”’ 
“What are you going to do?” 
“T am going to get Ah Sam.” 
“And then?” 
“Then I shall take her wherever she 


wishes to go.” 


I was as familiar with Quan Quock 
Ming’s home as with my own, and it was 
therefore no trouble at all for me to fit a key 
to the back door and let Ah Sam out at 
night. She asked me to take her to the 
artist’s rooms, and I, who learned to repeat 
the Five Classics and the Four Books of 
Explanations from beginning to end, have 
forgotten not a single word that was uttered 
there. 

“Hello, Elsie!’ said the artist, as he 
shook hands with her. ‘You got away all 
right.” 

“Ves; Pete Doy* did it.” 

That was always her way of addressing 
me—putting my nickname half in English 
and half in Chinese. 

“Sit down and tell me all about it.”’ 

“There is little to tell. My father 
arranged my marriage after the con- 
ventional Chinese custom, and I am dis 
arranging it in accordance with melo 
dramatic methods—the poor chee-ild fleeing 
from the cru-el father.” 

“To whom washe intending to marry you?” 

“He didn’t think it worth while to men- 
tion the name of my fiance. Do you know, 
Pete Doy?” 

“Ves; I know” I replied. 

“Who was it?” 

a | 9 


Vou!’ 


and the Eaglet 


“Yes. Your honorable father told me 
last night that he had arranged the matter 
with my venerable uncle.”’ 

“What did you have to do with it?” 

“Nothing whatever. It is none of my 
business, and it is improper for us to 
discuss it.” 

“You know that I cannot marry you, 
Pete Doy. It is absurd. Why, I would 
be more out of place in your kitchen than 
in a comic opera chorus.” 

“Tt is all settled, Ah Sam, and we must do 
as we are told.” 

“But IT will not marry you, Pete Doy.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be said 
cr done.” 

“For you—no; but what am I to do?” 

“TY think I had better retire while you 
discuss this matter” said the artist, and he 
rose and went into another room, 

“Pete Doy, you must tell your uncle that 
you will not marry me” she said. 

“How can I do such a thing, Ah Sam? 
The letters of three generations have been 
exchanged, and it is a binding contract 
now.” 

“Then you must break it.” 

“T cannot be so wicked and disobedient.” 

“It is not wicked, and I don’t care if I am 
disobedient.” 

“Then why do you not tell your father 
that you will not marry me?” 

“Vou know what would happen. I am 
only a girl, and of no more importance to my 
father than a pig. He would beat me first, 
then tie me up like a chicken and deliver 
me at your uncle’s house, or sell me to a 
slave dealer, ifel did noi first kill myself, 
You are a man and you must do it.” 

“My uncle would pay no attention to my 
refusals, and if I persisted all of my clan 
would clamor until I would have to yield 
or be driven out of the family—and that is 
worse than dying. So what can I do?” 

“You don’t want me for a wife, Pete Doy.” 

“That has nothing to do with it, for I must 
marry the one my elders select. But I think 
you would make a very good wife, Ah Sam, 
and there is no reason at all why I would 
not be a very good husband.” 

“There are many reasons, Pete Doy.”’ 

“Then tell them to me, that I may inform 
my uncle. The contract may then be 
broken.” 

“Neither you nor your uncle can under 
stand a woman’s heart—or her mind.” 






















































“4 woman should have no mind of her 
own. Her father or her husband should 
decide what is best for her.” 

“Pete Doy, you do not understand this at 
all. Look in that mirror.” 

I crossed the room and looked into it. 
“T see only myself” I said. 

“VYes—only yourself—a little Chinaman 
about forty years old. Now | 

“Ves, I see you, Ah Sam.’ 

“Vou do not see Ah Sam. You see Elsie 
(Juan, a well-dressed American girl.” 

“Then it is the clothing and the name. 
I can cut off my queue, wear the foreign 
attire and call myself Peter Doy.” 

“Pete Doy, one can no more make an 
American out of a Chinaman by cutting off 
his queue, than one can make a man out of a 
monkey by cutting off its tail.” 

“How, then, does one make an American 
out of a Chinese girl—by changing her 
clothing and her name?” 

“Look deeper, Pete Doy. It is not the 
name, nor the attire, nor the accident of 
birth that makes us what we are. It is 
intelligence, education and environment.” 

“T am as intelligent as you; I live in 
Chinatown, as you do, and I have asso 
ciated with the whites in schools and in 
business until I speak their language 
perfectly, and read and write it well.” 

“And still you are Chinese through and 
through, with only a little foreign varnish on 
the outside.” 

“And you?” 

“Tam an American girl from the soles of 
my feet to the top of my head—except that 
my skin is yellow and my eyes aslant.”’ 

“Then you expect to marry a foreign 
devil? Is that the reason?” 

Ah Sam started, flushed and_ hesitated 
before she answered. 

‘Heaven only knows what I may do” she 
said. “But I know that when I marry I 
shall select my own husband, just as other 
American girls do—one whom I love and 
who will love me, one who will make me his 
wife and treat me as his equal in all things.” 

“Kung-foo-tsze*® says: ‘Husbands who 
listen to their wives grow stupid.’ és 

“And so a wife must remain the servant 
of her husband’s parents while they are living 
and the slave of her husband and children 
when his parents are dead. You would not 
even make me your legal wife, for you would 
marry me according to the Chinese customs, 


ook at me.” 
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and under the law of the land I would be 
nothing.” 

“You would be my wife under the 
Chinese law.” 

“That does not go beyond Chinatown. | 
do. And you expect me to renounce my 
American freedom for Chinese slavery. I 
cannot do that.” 

“Do you expect your Chinese father to 
accept the views of his American daughter?” 

“No more than I would expect a Chinese 
husband to yield to his American wife. 
Pete Doy, you have known me since I was a 
baby, and you have always been a good 
friend. Won't you still be my friend ?” 

“Yes; T shall always be your friend—even 
though you should become my wife.” 

“Then help me, won’t you?” 

“Yes. Why do you not go to the mis 
sion? That would settle the matter at 
once.” 

“T don’t want to go there, Pete Doy.”’ 

“Then what will you do?” 

“TP don’t know, Pete Doy. But I cannot 
marry you, for I do not love you, and you 
do not love me.” 

“When a man loves his wife he does not 
tell her so, but he treats her as kindly as he 
would a younger sister.” 

“And I feel toward you as I would toward 
an elder brother, but not as a wife should 
feel toward her husband.” 

“Love between husband and wife is like a 
kettle of water. Tf it is hot in the beginning 
it YTOWS ¢ older and colder; if it is cold in the 
beginning it grows warmer and warmer.” 

“You may be right, Pete Doy. Oh, what 
shall Ido?” 

“Whatever you think best, Ah Sam.” 

“But I don’t know what is best.”’ 

“Then wait and think of the matter. No 
one can know the changes of a day.” 

“But I can never marry you, Pete Doy. 
Never.” 

“Why not?” 

“T have already told you. Besides, you 
would not want me if you knew—every 
thing.” 

“I do not know everything, Ah Sam, but I 
do know that [ shall want you as long as I 
live.”’ 

“No you do not understand. If I should 
tell you—I will tell you—no, I shall show 
you.” 

“T will go with you, Ah Sam, wherever 
you may lead—even to the Ten Courts in 
the Kingdom of the Dead—and I shall see 









































what you have to show me, and I shall still 
want you.” 

co (0) Tees bie he 
came In. 

She went to him, put her arms around his 
neck and kissed him on the lips. 

“Do you understand, now, Pete Doy?” 

“A little’ 1 answered. 

“Well, what's the 
asked in a surprised way. 

“What's the question, Stan?” 

“How many guesses do I get at 
Chinese puzzle?” 

“T have 
haven't I, 
you?” 

" “Ves: and I usually guessed wrong. But 
what is this for?” and he took her arms from 


she called, and the artist 


answer, Elsie?’ he 


this 


cuessing, 


first 


kept 
since | 


always 
Stan 


you 


ever knew 


around his neck and held her hands. 

“Just to show Pete Doy that I do not 
belong in his picture.” 

“Where do I come into it?” 

“T am trying to find out where I come in.”’ 

“That depends upon the artist.” 

“(Quite true. But you never did 
where to place me after you lugged me out 
of the shadows of Chinatown into the ‘high- 
lights of Bohemia. To you it was always 
a study in temperamental composition; to 
me a problem in social perspective.” 


know 


“This matrimonial idea is something 
new.” 
“Ves. Pete Doy, who belongs to the 


Chinese school of realism, has an order to 
fill, and his venerable uncle and my hon- 
orable father have supplied all the detail.” 

‘A study in domestic life, eh?” 

“Yes; in which I appear at the back- 
ground at the southwest corner with a bow! 
of rice in one hand and a baby in the other.”’ 

“Hardly ideal, I should say.” 

“No; but you are of the Bohemian school 
of idealism, and you have often sketched 
barely outlined—something different.” 

“Which appeals to you?” 

“Naturally I prefer the highlights. Stan 

do you think I could earn enough by 
posing to support myself in a hall bedroom, 
or is the demand for almond-eyed models 
too limited?” 

“Tm afraid it is.” 

“Then I don’t know what I shall do. If 
I stay at home I must marry Pete Doy, or 
be sold asaslave. If I leave home I can go 
either to the mission or—to the devil.” 

“Tsn’t there anything else?” 

“No. I suppose I may as 


well marry 
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Pete Doy—if he still wants me? 
Pete Doy?”’ 

“Yes” [T said. ‘You do foolish and im 
proper things, but I believe you are a good 
virl.”’ 

“She is—the best In the world” said the 
artist; and I know that he spoke the truth. 

“Thanks, Stan—I guess that settles it.” 

She hesitated a moment, then put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him, and he 
kissed her, 

“Good-bye, Stan” she said. ‘You have 
always been very kind to me, and I shall 
never forget it.” She started toward the 
door, stopped suddenly and returned to 
him. “Before I go, Stan, I want you to 
know that I have always loved you—always. 
And I shall always believe that you loved me 
—just a little.” 

He started to speak, but she put her hand 
over his mouth. ‘There, Stan; don’t say 
anything to spoil it’’ she said. 

“Am I never to see you again, Elsie?” 
he asked. 

“T think not—I hope not. I want to re- 
member you as you are now, and I want you 
to remember me as I am—just a little Chi 
nese girl—if you remember at all.” 

“Can't I see you a moment—alone—just 
a moment before you go?” : 

“Certainly” she answered. “You don’t 
mind waiting outside a moment, do you, 
Pete Doy?”’ 

“No; not for you,” and I left them. 


Do you, 


“Elsie,” he said when they were alone, 
“do you really intend to marry that 
Chinaman?” 

“What else can I do?” 

“Tt seems all wrong.” 

“Why does it? He is one of my people.” 

“T have learned to think of you as one of 
my people. It is like a white girl—my own 
sister—marrying a Chinaman. Elsie—do 
you really love me?” 

“Yes, Stan: [odo,”’ 

“Will you marry me?” 

“Marry you, Stan! Oh, then you must 
love me—a little.” 

“T do love you, Elsie.’ 

“No; it can’t be true. It is only sym- 
pathy—just a generous impulse prompting 
you to sacrifice yourself for me.”’ 

“No, Elsie; it is selfishness impelling me 
my own happiness. Will you 
marry me?”’ 

“T can’t, Stan.” 


to seek 


He loved me!” 
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“Why not?) Think what it 
to both of us.”’ 

“T have been thinking of it 
thinking what it 
1 am thinking what it 
Have you thought of that?” 
1 am thinking of nothing 


means to you 


ever since I 
would mean 


would 


first Met vou 
to me. Now 
mean to you, 
“T have —often. 
else now. Tell me you will.” 
“No; it would be wrong 
“Why would it?” 
“Do you remember, Stan, when the high 
school girls teazed you for flirting with me? 
You told them I was just a bit of color, I 


am still—just a bit of color.” 

“But I want you.” 

“No, Stan. It would be like your own 
brother marrying a 
would ruin your life.”’ 

“Come with me, Elsie, and we will go far 
away, there is not this prejudice 
against your people.” 


so very wrong.” 


Chinese woman. It 


where 






















The Exorcising of Columba 


“No; Stan; don’t tempt me.” 

“Come, dearie.”’ 

“No, no! We might go to the end of 
the earth, Stan, but we could never get 
away from that,” and she pointed to the 
picture. 

“From what, Elsie?” 

‘The dragon.” 

“Your father?” 

“No; the dragon, Stan. No matter where 
we might go, it would follow to leave its 
mark upon your children—the mark that 
every child with a drop of Chinese blood 
upon its back—the blue spot that 
stamps it irrevocably Chinese. I shall not, 
Stan. Good-bye!” and she kissed him and 
left him. 

When Ah Sam told me this, she laughed 
and cried at the same time, saying: 

“He loved me, Pete Doy! He loved me! 
Take me to the mission.” 
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The Exorcising of Columba 
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LUSTRATED 


INALDO 
folded 


carrying home a 
foolscap, an 


was 
square of 
official communication for his 
mother from Columba’s teacher. 
It would be no tame achievement 
to have the damaging 
document reach its 
destination. The boy 
was taller, but his 
sister could jump like 
a kangaroo, and his 
arm ached with the 
rigid necessity for 
keeping the paper out 
of her reach. His coat 
had a jagged 
rent where she had 
caught hold of it to 
drag down his hand. 
“Pll give you—I'll 
give you” she squealed 
excitedly, then stopped 
to ponder the bribe. 
Rinaido’s integrity 


slee ve 





curbstone for sullen brooding 
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was unassailable, so great was his satisfaction 
in seeing retribution overtake Columba. 
“Huh!” he grunted. ‘You ain’t got nothin’ 
I want, and if you had, I’d take it anyway.” 
Columba suddenly went oblivious to the 
whole matter. Her 
brother was not de- 
ceived but recognized 
the sign for a fresh 
endeavor with newly 
hatched tactics. This 
armed neutrality 
lasted a whole block. 
Rinaldo Mascaroli’s 
color scheme was after 
the usual black-haired 
olive-skinned Italian 
type. He was well 
grown for twelve and 
a good boy. In fact 
the shortages and ex- 
cesses in Columba’s 
disposition fairly 
forced him into prig- 

















ship to achieve the proper brotherly contrast. 
The girl’s coloring was of a 
common but not unknown among our im 
migrants from Italy. She had pale-red hair, 
pale-blue eyes, and freckles that were not 
pale. 
year-old face 
Her expression was eltish in repose, with an 
assumed innocence under observation that 
would shame a painted cherub. 

All at once the boy felt her strangling 
arms about his neck and her toes kicking 
his calves as she endeavored to climb him 
from behind. He shook her off and ran; 
the sister pelted after. two- 
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Her age was the average of her ten 
and her six-year-old body. 


Home 
room shanty in the backyard of a cottage. 
Here they rushed in upon the mother. 

“Una letters della) maestra!’’ Rinaldo 
condescended to Italian, since there were no 
boys about. 

The swarthy peasant woman wearing a 
sloppy red calico wrapper was bending over 
her tubs. She tlung up her hands in a 
gesture prismatic with scattering suds. 

“Mio Dio! all one gets from Columba is 
trouble, trouble, and more trouble!” 

“That teacher got big spite on me—tell 
her, Rinaldo.” 

“Tell her yourself. You can talk Dago 
when you want and it’s all lies anyway” 
retorted the brother. ‘She isn’t got no 
spite on you, If you is good with teachers, 
teachers is good with you.”’ 

“No, I can’t talk Dago ’cause I’m ’ Meri 
ean!” triumphed Columba in 
patriotism. ‘They sing a song on me: 


Was a 


perverse 


© Columba, the 


‘he bone o’ the 


“Huh, you ain’t no bone of the brave!’ 

“Rinaldo, read me that letter from the 
teacher” interfered the mother. 

Columba’s eyes sparkled for a snatch at 
it but she knew her mother’s quick and 
heavy hand. 

The boy rendered the pedagogical runies 
first into English and then carried them over 
to his native tongue. 

“Columba cannot come to this school any 
more because she has d-e-v-e-l—devel—be- 
cause she has devel! Columba ha un 
diavolo!” 

“T don’t have!” blazed Columba. 

“Madonna Santa!” gasped the amazed 
parent, dropping toa chair. 

Miss Evans really should not have used a 
top heavy word like “developed” in a com- 
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munication that must be read to a fi 


reign 
mother by her son in the second grade. It 
is quite possible, however, that there were 
moments when Rinaldo’s free translation did 
no injustice to her personal opinion of 
Columba. 

“That's what the letter says” 
the brother with a shrug. 

“The teacher got big spite’’ 
one defended he rself. “T don’t have devil! 
She got it and she calls iton me. I hate that 
I’m glad I never go back !”’ 

The public school in question stood in a 
district of San Francisco where there was a 
unique mingling of children from the edge 
of the foreign quarter with the patrician 
output of some aristocratic residence heights 
to the WeST. 

“T tell thee, madre, what that Columba 
There little miss to our 
school—very pretty little girl—every day in 
She has yellow curls like 
gold money, white dress, shoes of brown. 
She is just like bright angel in the church. 
My sister throws mud on that white dress!” 

“Why did she throw mud on the little 
lady’s dress?”’ demanded the scandalized 
mother. 

“Because she got devil like the teacher 
write in her letter’ tendered Rinaldo the Prig. 

“No! cried Columba. ‘ ’Cause she 
talk—talk—talk all the time, talk that her 
mother tell her not to play with poor little 
girls that don’t have nice clothes.” 

Signora Mascaroli was horrified that her 
child had been guilty of such unseemly 
conduct toward one whom it had pleased 
God to place so far above her. 

Signor Mascaroli was an anarchist. Not 
that he carried about a shabby grip packed 
with explosives. No, indeed. He dreamed 
of such deeds, but in real life, when he con- 
descended to labor at all, it was as a license- 
paying fruit peddler. His wife connected his 
revolutionary theories only with long-winded 
club dues and many bottles of 
“Dago red.” They had never disturbed 
her old-world content with belonging to a 
humble caste and reverencing her betters. 

“Dio Mio! I will take her to the priest 
for him to get the devil out.””. The mother 
spoke with half-serious threat. 

“How them out?” asked 
Columba in Italian, forgetting she did not 
know that language. 

“My grandmother told many times a 
story about him who stole the silver offering 


emphasized 


the obsessed 


S¢ hool ! 


does. comes a 


a ‘tooter wagon.’ 


idleness, 


does he gel 
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from a box in the church, right u 
of the Blessed Virg i 

burned a candle and rang a bell 
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DOOKkK 


ider the eve 
it father 
out of a horrible curses against th 
thief. The 

man crawled back with the silver. He was 


and sick he could not sit 


next dav a eature of a 


so sore and lame 
nor stand nor walk nor sleep because the 
curses him. But the 


devil was gone from him, he became well and 
afterward was sacristan of that very altar.” 


had SO worked on 


1 ] 


In the Mascarcli kitchen the awestruck 
silence following this tale lasted a full half 
minute. Columba’s elastic spirit was the 


first to react. 

“T wish that teacher 

“What 
manded her mother. 

The child’s face went pr iT 
blank with a fresh attack of Italian aphasia. 
Her mother was left with but one mode of 
reprimand and the motor impulse traveled 
down her arm. The daughter saw it coming 
and might have escaped had not the self 
righteous Rinaldo policed the doorway. 

It was a well-cutted Columba who rushed 
squalling out of the kitchen and dashed 
through the gate. She gave over her noise 
as soon as she was out of ear range of home 
and settled herself on the curbstone for 
sullen brooding. 

In the matter of anarchy, Columba took 
after her father. She had heard of bombs 
and longed for one to put under the teacher’s 
chair. It would probably make her jump 
more than a firecracker. She had 
inspired one of the bolder spirits among the 
boys to make that venture. 

The fact was that a young, much-tried, 
and very human teacher had _ punished 
where punishment was piainly deserved 
without investigating sufficiently to dis 
cover that some of the blame attached to the 
small snob of the “tooter-wagon.” No one 
would have suspected it of the stormy little 
outlaw, but her real grievance was jealousy 
because Miss Evans had taken the other 
child on her lap for comfort. 

The currents of Columba’s being spun 
round and round in a turbulent whirlpool 
of naughtiness. At the same time = she 
suffered from real heart hunger for the love 
and appreciation she obstinately refrained 
from courting in any ordinary 
Temperamental restlessness was abetted by 
her prickly, neglected skin and_ scratchy, 
pulling, outgrown clothes. There was un 


foolishness dost thou 


once 


fashion. 


xoreising of Columba 


natural lack of home influence and restraint 
following upon Mrs. Mascaroli’s deficiency 
i The father was responsible for 
hatred, No wonder 


was known among her instructors 


in English. 
suggestions of class 
Columba 
as The Tk rror,” Sometimes they called 
her “The Little Red,” in which title they 
grazed the truth closer than they knew. 

She looked the part there on the curb- 
stone. Her mother habitually dressed her 
in red calico because it was cheap and came 
out more fiery at each succeeding wash. 

“Tt’s that teacher have devil, not me!” 
she insisted aloud, kicking a tin can out of 
the gutter into the street. It is to be pre- 
sumed the cave people indicated ‘You're 
another!” by grimaces long before they had 
sentiment. 

She had no bomb such as her father told 
about, but suddenly she found herself armed 
with an idea for which she was indebted to 
her mother’s pious tale. Splendid! Here 
was a new and exciting adventure right to 
her hand! All she 
and candle. She stole back and invaded the 
bedroom by the almost unused front door. 
She found an outgrown reader of Rinaldo’s, 
and also his dearest treasure, an obsolete 


words for the 


necded Was bell, book 


fare-ringing contrivance on a strap to hang 
around the conductor’s neck. The candle 
was on the kitchen shelf, but Rinaldo was 
off with the boys and when her mother carried 
out a washtub to empty, this also was secured. 


Miss Evans was on her way home from 
school after a particularly wearing day. 
Her wholesome face had a jaded expression, 
as did also her white shirtwaist. The lady 
was startled to hear almost at her elbow 
a childish jargon intoned to the accompani- 
ment of a jangling fare-please bell. There 
stood her ex-pupil in a jog between a corner 
grocery and a bakery, book in hand, the bell 
hung about her neck, the candle flickering 
palely at her feet. 

“Playing school, Columba?” 
inquired pleasantly. 

“Teacher's going to be so she can’t set!” 
chanted Columba from the First Reader. 

“J hope you'll do better in the other 
school, where we’re sending you.” 

“Teacher's going to be so she can’t stand!” 

“Tf you have a solution, they will find it.” 

“Teacher's going to be so she can’t walk!” 

“What nonsense are you making up?” de- 
manded Miss Evans with some sharpness. 

Columba screwed her features into a 


Miss Evans 
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Columba crumpled up at Miss Evans’ feet in a fit of wild grief and remorse 








grotesque mask through which her 


blazed hate so energized and focused that 


eves 


the woman actually shrank away. 
“Columba! Don’t you make such a face 
at me!” 
ven as she realized the 
futility of reproving the outer symbol for the 


spoke she 


inward passion. 

“T fix you, teacher, ‘cause you got devil!”’ 
shrilled the fierce little voice. 

“Columba!” cried Miss Evans. 

“T fix youlame! I fix you sick! T fix you 
sore!’ screamed the child, hysterical over 
her own daring. 

This was no place to deal with such an 


outburst, and Miss Evans walked on in 
dismay. 
“TLitthe Red cursed me!” she muttered. 


“Little Red actually cursed me!’ Her face 
was white and she did not smile. It is 
terrible to be hated, even though that which 
hates is apparently too weak for harm, 

A month later Miss Evans was at her desk 


after school. She had been out for three 


weeks and the substitute had made a 
wretched muddle of her reports. She 
handled the register and blanks’ with 


difficulty, for her left arm was in a sling and 
her right wrist bandaged, while a crutch 
leaned against her chair. Just a week after 
her last encounter with Little Red she had 
been struck by a careless automobilist who 
collided with her street-car, and her nerves 
were not yet steady from the shock. 

Looking up from her work, she beheld in 
the doorway—not Columba surely, but her 
apotheosis. Miss Evans’ professional eye 
appraised the accomplishment of the other 
school instantly and generously. 

The girl wore a clean blue gingham dress 
smartly made, and her pale red hair hung 
in long curls tied with blue ribbon. Best of 
all was her expression, no longer sullen but 
beaming and confident. The little Ishmaelite 
had stepped into the world of law and love. 

“Why, my precious little toad!’ Miss 
Evans called across the schoolroom. “Come 
right here and tell me all about it.”’ 

Columba made a_ chattering 
down the aisle. 

“T made this dress in the sewing and I 
got E in ’portment and there’s a bathtub in 
that school and teacher makes curls on me 
and I’m learning a ’Talian song of my 
mother for our ’tainment.” 

“Verily a miracle—and not of my work- 
ing’”’ commented Miss Evans regretfully. 


progress 








The Exorcising of Columba 


When Columba was close enough for an 
unobstructed view of her former teacher, she 
stared with relaxed jaw and dilated eyes. 

“T fixed you! T fixed you!” she wailed. 
“T didn’t want to—cross my black heart I 
didn’t—not after you sent me the candy by 
Rinaldo—he ate a lot of it on the way—” 

“Fixed me, child?) What do you mean?” 

“This! And this! And this!’ Columba 
pressed her lips against the bandaged wrist, 
the helpless arm and the crutch by the chair. 

“ITswas in an accident—” 

“Oh!” sobbed Columba. 
off you—but I don’t know how—’ 

“Callit back? Call what back?” 

“Oh, hit me, teacher, hit me hard with 
your hand! Hit me so IT fall down dead!” 

“You blessed crazy baby! What should 
I hit you for?” 

“You ain’t got no devil! It’s me got him—I 
call him on you! I burn the candle—I ring 
the bell sg 


“T’d callit back 


’ 


-I fix you lame and sore and sick! 

Columba crumpled up at Miss Evans’ 
feet in a fit of wild grief and remorse. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Evans. ‘*‘When you were 
Little Red you cursed me—I remember— 
and now you think that’s why I’m this way!” 

The child, past speech, choked with sobs 
and beat her forehead against the floor. Miss 
Evans reached over and tried to raise her. 

“Dear little heart, you didn’t doit. There 
was a street-car accident.” 

Columba’s tempestuous repentance was 
checked by a great awe through which 
flickered a trace of her old impishness. 
She lifted her head. 

“Did I fix that street-car?” 

“No, Columba, you didn’t fix anything. 
God does not trust such power in the hands 
of his foolish children.”’ 

The child’s head went down again. 

“You can’t never love them that burns 
candles at you and rings bells and calls 
devils on you what stays in me!”’ Her grief 
renewed itself. 

How Miss Evans managed it with her 
crippled arm she never knew, but she had 
the child in her lap, kissing her and crying 
into the red curls. 


“You darling! You darling! I don’t de 
serve you! I don’t! I don’t! I didn’t 
love enough! The devil was in teacher and 
she called it on you, dear!” 

The regenerated Columba — snuggled 
against Miss Evans, an arm around herneck. 

“We don’t have devils no more” she re- 
joiced. 






































The “‘Meadow Lark’? on a Vacation 





A Motor Flight From Pasadena to San Francisco—Grandpa Klaxon Shouts 


“Hark. Hark, the Lark? 


HERE are types and 
vacations, beach 
tain camp steam 
launch, “trip round the world,” 
the economical backyard inno- 
vation, etc., but if 4 
to feel joy pulsate through every little niche 
and dead your heart and 
buy, or steal an auto, go out into 
God’s glad country and get acquainted with 
his family. They are the best folks in the 
world to know: mountain, hill, 
canon, forest, wild-tlower garden, rippling 
brook, lake, and others. 
Even the frisking ground-squirrel, the lithe 
jack-rabbit, hopping tree-toad, sprightly 


types Gt 
resort, moun- 


resort, Wagon, 


you really wish to live 


corner of soul, 


] 
DOrrow, 
meadow, 


rock scores of 


> Along El Camino Real 


KENS 


IN LAUT 


] 


and bashful 
sporting on their native heaths, an irresistib 
You not only hear the ‘Call of the 
Wild,” but you hear the call of the appetite, 


and most of the time in fact, it is 


cricket covote. have, whe 
, 
' 


charm. 


sometimes, 
a shriek. A railroad journey or a steam 


boat trip is good and interesting, but both 


compel you to stick more or less closely lo 
the rails or to the water. Motoring is free- 
dom, is like the tlight of a bird. You can 
dip into this sylvan nook and that, hide 
under massive oaks and fragrant redwoods, 
drink at leisure from crystal streams or 
purling springs, perch on the brink of 


canons where views are feasts, where you 
can harvest sunbeams and moonbeams, and 








The ‘Meadow 











brimming storehouse of 


Late on a golden summer afternoon the 


“Meadow Lark,” a twenty-four-horsepower 
ird of road-passage, with — us happily 
ensconced on ner DacK, left Pasadena 
for San Francisco. We had intended 


but a trunk rack had to 


“Grandpa,” our rugged-voiced 


leaving at mid-day, 
be tinished, 
Klaxon horn, had to be properly and com- 
fortably adjusted, while the Meadow Lark 
had to be under the fed, 
watered and petted for the long journey. 
We took no baggage other than our two suit 
which titted into the auto trunk, 


ter tubes. 


greased wings, 


cases, a kit 


of tools and extra inner and ot 
Our intention was to stop overnight while en 
route at any hotel that should meet us face 
to face, and as for eating, we knew we could 
pick up something along the way. 

We crossed the picturesque Arroyo eco, 
then soared up the Scoville srade, the 
Meadow Lark chirping merrily with every 
dart, Grandpa shouting vigorously as we 
dipped round the curves, then came a rolling 
country, prosperous with young towns, with 
orchards and vast berry patches, then a long 
stretch where the road was being groomed, 
where signs were up, “Feet Off.” Thus we 
as well as other “‘tourists’”’ were driven over a 
fence into a stubble-field where the ground, 
by heavy teaming, had been pulverized to 
uncomfortable depths. The Meadow Lark 
scratched up a terrible cloud of dust and half 
the time we didn’t know whether we were 
coming or going, and we didn’t know when 
felt them and heard 


small rocks tlew up 


we hit things until we 
them yell. Dust and 
and settled in the transmission socket, so 
that when we dipped into and stuck in a 
deep soft rut the lever refused to move into 
low until He cleaned the socket and gave 
the gear a dose of oil; then the Meadow 
Lark gave a delighted chirp and darted 
and the 
this 


forward, happy 
proverbial bird after a worm. 


expectant as 
After 

experience we tried to see that the socket 
was always free from dirt and ready for quick 
shifting of gears in case of emergency. 
The Meadow Lark flew up the 
skipped through the Newhall tunnel and 
swooped down amongst the grand old oaks 
on the other side, and all the while Grandpa 
shouted lustily to prove to the natives that 
coming, come, and gone. She 
and on into 
and the further she took us the 


hills, 


we were 


chirped through the twilight, 
the night, 
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‘kk’? on a Vacation 


better we lived—the gladness, the freedom, 
the vitality, the music of the country seeped 
into us and made living a thousand-fold 


worth while. 

We reached Santa Paula at 9.30, about 55 
miles from home. The next morning the 
Lark was up before the sun and off and 
away through fields gold and fragrant with 
new-cut hay and over a Ventura county 
road, which means most distinctly a good 
road and a joy to man and beast and auto. 
On the petticoat ruffles of Ventura we were 
faced by a sign “Slow down to 25 miles an 
hour,” a ruling we considered most liberal. 
Speaking of signs; while the California state, 
county and city signs numerously indicate 
speed limits, too much can not be said in 
praise and appreciation of the work done by 
the State Motor Club in placing signs at all 
cross-roads and at places where the traveler 
is approaching danger—sharp concave 
curves, steep grades, railroad crossings, etc. 
We had an excellent book road map, but 
spent little time studying it, owing to the 
frequency of these auto club signs, which 
quite relieved us of any anxiety or question 
as to which road we should take. Not only 
are the auto signs of great value to the 
traveler, but nothing more picturesque, more 
spiced with romantic history, can be imag- 
ined than the old rusted bells swung from 
iron posts which at regular intervals mark 
the El Camino Real, the original path used 
by the padres and the earliest Spanish set- 
tlers as they journeyed from one end of the 
state to the other, stopping enroute at the 
mission settlements. 

Between Ventura and Santa Barbara is a 
stretch of country that has few rivals in 
scenic beauty. Beginning at Foster Me- 
morial Park, just outside Ventura, with its 
magnificent and rock-strewn, tree- 
walled river, which is a bonanza for fisher- 
men, each mile gives you a God-made 
picture. We found the famous Casitas 
grades, the east and the west, their ups and 
downs extending over a distance of ap- 


oaks 


proximately sixteen miles, in fairly good 
condition, and far easier to auto over than 


either the San Juan or Gaviota grades. The 
greatest danger to be feared is that of 
collision with some reckless driver who 


thinks there is no fun equal to that of 
dashing down slopes or around curves at a 
police patrol or fire-engine gait. The auto 
pilot scans all slopes and grades, when they 
can be seen through the trees, as eagerly for 














Our two suitcases fitted snugly into our auto-trunk; we took a kit of tools and some extra tubes; no further 
' aoe ‘ 


sgage and absolutely no time-tables. It was “go as you like it’ ov 
flower-bordered roads under the gentle California sun 











ids of dust as the mariner looks for 
ts on shore. They both herald danger. 

—— Ga ek ] ndition hill 
1e@ Drakes ire In good condition NAlil- 





climbing need have r you can 


stop, going ahead or behind, shift your 
gears, and start off as good as new. To 
save our brakes, He took most of the down 
grades on intermediate or low, letting the 
engine hold us back, though of course there 
were some dips, as for instance, the north 
side ofthe San Juan grade, that required both 
brakes and the engine to prevent our wresting 


the speed record from Barney Oldfield. 
He was most kind to the Lark, letting he 
rest when from __hill-clim 
and giving her —— drinks of cold water 
from the demijohn which we carried for that 
purpose, and which, when empty, we re- 
filled at stream On a narrow 
pitch of the East Casitas we passed a portion 


r 


overheated bing 


cr¢ yssings. 


of the wreck of a heavy machine which 
had been destroyed by fire a day or two 
before. The fire was caused by an in- 
eemnen driver taking the grade on low 
and pushing the car until it became red hot 


and ignited itself. 

Apples thrive in the Casitas 
Barbara, in the fall, 
round and red and luscious, 
sorry temptation to 


we passed 


ar Santa 
when they are 
they must 
travelers. Fortuna 
the fruit ) 
and green, so our morals were 
nated. For many 

Barbara the country is shaped lik 


ne 


and 


itely 


; 
when through as small 


assassi- 
north of Santa 


+ | 
mues 


e€ a pan of 





parker-house rolls, a ran of ups and 
downs with no pecially entertaining 
features other than ae rolling fields of 
grain, where, at this time, harvesters with 
great teams and noisy machinery were 
working busily. Out beyond was the white 
capped Pacific, cleaving to shore and to 
horizon, its surface dotted with watercraft, 
from the modest rowboat to the dignified 
steamship. Later the road leaves the coast 
and swings inland into the hills, so splen- 
didly rugged and richly verdured with mas- 
sive gnarled oaks and more delicate green 
ery, one feels the deep rich voice of the 
mountains, rather than that of the hills 

\ few miles meeone 8 reaching a Olivos 
we attacked the Gaviota Pas to be ex- 
plicit, it attacked US. ig ralneay Pad Ling to 
end it is about eight miles long and is a 
series yf sh p Curves al d heavy \ vrades, all 
of which we found in miserable condition, 
with chuckholes, rocks and deep dust— 
almost sand—waiting like pirates to delay 
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a Vacation 


and slay us. It was here, for the first time, 
that we felt the need of brake blocks. It was 
here that the Meadow Lark showed her 
first real indignation. She had taken all 
of the Casitas on “high” or intermediate as 


easily and merrily as a bird flies after a bug, 
but when she lit in one of the Gaviota chuck- 
holes she sniffed and panted and gasped 
until she felt the clutch the low gear. 
The oe og socket was filled up again, 
and we had to stop, though Lark insisted 
on swooping over the brink and down into 
the canon. A few minutes before the world 
had seemed to be built of rocks, but at this 
critical moment there was not a rock to be 
seen, nothing but treetops and clods of dirt. 
With a huge clod under each rear wheel and 
the brakes set tight we managed to stay on 
terra firma. We made note however, that 
hereafter we would carry along a pair of 
wood blocks for just such an emergency. 
If these roads were in good condition the 
grades could be made easily. This second 
day out we made 140 miles, stopping over- 
night at Santa Maria. 

After Santa Maria ip ntry is intensely 
interesting “‘by spells.”’ Arroyo Grande 
are the famous plies i. 
Routzahn, where andes are 
planted to sweet peas and other flowers, the 
fragrance of which will follow and delight 
you for miles, will creep into your memory 
to give you pleasure in the days to come 
when you may be lonely or tired or sad. Most 
of the country people regarded us ple asantly, 
and if going in the same direction would, 
when they heard the chirp of the Lark, turn 
to the right, often giving us the entire road. 
On the other hand we encountered a few in- 
dividuals who had a grouch in both heart 
and face, and these would not give us one 
inch of road, no matter how insistently the 
Lark pleaded. Their attitude, as they Sat 
crouched on the wagon seat, seemed to say 
“Run over me if you dare! Hang you!” 

A few miles out from San Luis Obispo we 
came into the lima bean region, where 
thousands of acres of level and hillside were 
green and beautiful h the vines, set in 
even rows, as straight as the flight of an 
arrow. On the just before caraaing 
inland to San Luis Obispo, was an immens 
settlement of huge oil tanks set in gardens of 


the and affec- 


ter 
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by 
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of acres 


wit 


coast, 


1 
ciose 


beans, vines creeping r 
tionately to the black iron, as roses cling to 
The oil output, well the 


bean output of this region, is enormous. 


cottages. as as 
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\ portion of the area we passed through 


vas glad with crops of alfalfa, grain, apples 
and corn. High on a rolling mesa, some 
miles this side of El Paso, the road for a 


a silver thread wind- 
ylendid 
the gold of dried grasses carpeting the 
wind touched 

gold strings they seemed to belong to some 
soft-voiced musical instrument. So far the 
trip was without mishap of any sort, but as 
we were passing through EF] Paso de Robles 
at noon, making sixty-one miles in the 
morning, the Meadow Lark bounced into an 
ugly cross-cut chuckhole and, metaphorically 


otherwise a sprit 


long distance was like 


ing and curving through forests of s] 
oaks 


ground. As summer 


after 


speaking, broke a rib 
Fortunately a blacksmith shop w asnear for 
houpit tal, so we 
there for treat 
1ext Morning we 


the Lark, an 
helped her in and left her 
ment. At four o’clock the 1 
were up and away. 

There are four noteworthy grades on this 
San Francisco drive—the Casitas, 


emergency 


Gaviota, 


Jolon and San Juan. The latter is by 
far the most difficult and should be 
taken with greatest care and precaution. 


> without 


The Lark 


hesitation, 


went up on intermediate 
but when she reached the summit 


she was ready to rest and enjoy refresh- 
ments. She drank the contents of the two 
gallon demijohn in one gulp and she swal- 
lowed a pint of oil with ease and eye 


eae . 
Walting on the 
auto 


While summit for the Lark 

to cool off a big came puffing up 
laboriously, but truck the down 
grade it rushed forward like a leper escaping 


as soon asit s 


from quarantine or a lunatic out for a 
marathon. If anything had stood in its way, 
well—there wouldn’t have been anything 
left. The big outdoors was silent. We 
listened. Not once did the driver toot his 
horn, though he must have been racing down 


and around curves at a mile a minute pace. 
A curious feature of our outing was that we 
did not hear a single auto horn on the coun- 
try roads during the entire trip. No, we are 
not deaf—the horns were not blown. Pos- 
sibly they their vacation. A good 
horn with a powerful voice, one that can be 
is just as 
the auto 


were on 


heard from a considerable distance, 
essential to the life and welfare of 
traveler as is his ‘‘daily bread.” 
With the sea air ruffling the Lark’s 
feathers we hurried on toward Watsonville 
into Santa Cruz, roads 
smooth and sprinkled. Along 
vere luxuriant apple and pear 
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orchards, also hundreds of acres in berries. 
It was interesting to see numerous women 
at work in the fields, many of them in 
bloomers. By taking this route past Wat 
sonville we avoided the San Juan grade and 
many miles of bad roads. 

This detour through Santa Cruz into the 
Santa Cruz mountains to Boulder Creek 
and the redwoods should not be omitted 
under any circumstances. We found the 
road in fine condition, while the splendor of 
scenery and forest far surpassed anything 
ve had seen. The road was cut in the side 
of the mountain and comfortable 
width, the dense timber growth on the lower 
side taking away the gaunt expectant look 
so many precipices have. Far in the bottom 
of the canon, like a fluttering ribbon of gold 
with iridescent retlections, was the river, 
while on all sides, standing deep in fragrant 
undergrowth of ferns, wild-flowers and 
plumed grasses, were giant redwoods, their 
red-gold shafts topped with wondrous green, 
towering toward heaven and making prayer 
bowers for the birds. It must have been in 
such spot that Edwin Markham was 
inspired to write his “Joy of the Hills” i 
which he says “‘I ride on the reionpee tops, 
I ride; I have found my life, I am satisfied. 
I swing as in a dream, I swing, fm n the airy 
hollows, I shout, I sing! The world is gone 
like an empty word; My body’s a bough in 
the wind, my heart a bird.” 

So glad and friendly and enticing were the 
> decided to sleep in them over 
night, so at twilight we shooed the Meadow 
Lark through a break in a rail f and 
tethered her amongst grasses and ferns in a 
beautiful stand of young redwoods, while we, 
having a few minutes before dark, scram- 
bled down the bank to the river, where pools 
were deep and vibrant with retlections and 
living with silver trout. Sitting on the brink, 
with perfume-laden white azaleas and 
gorgeous tiger-lilies arching over us, and 
with delicate ferns and yellow violets at our 
feet, we feasted our eyes and were silent. 
It was too rare a place for talk. On the 
opposite bank, where huge jutting rocks were 
tapestried with maidenhair fern and feathery 
white bloom, a shy little water-ouzel frisked 
and bobbed and tipped the shadows with 
the gold of his song. 

If you have never slept on the ground with 
the sky for your canopy, try it. We went 
without our supper, because there was no 
supper to be had within several miles. We 
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some 
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feasted on scenery and starlight, fragrance 
and music at night, and the next morning we 
feasted vigorously on ham and eggs and 
pancakes. Both meals did us a lot of good. 
We had no blankets, just one laprobe and 
our coats, and we used the auto cushions for 
pillows. The upholsterer had done a poor 
job on our mattress. It was quite evident 
that he had run out of feathers and had sub- 
stituted a few slabs of granite and a tree root 
or two. But what did that matter? Above 
was the sky, radiant with stars and with 
something else that seemed to spell peace. 
Shortly after midnight a heavy fog came 
in from the ocean and we felt the need of a 
waterproof canvas. At 4.30, just as day 
was trying to break through the mist that 
crowned the forest, we were skimming 
swiftly down the grade and on into the 
lovely Santa Clara valley. 

From San Jose, northward to San Fran- 
cisco, has formed already the procession of 
beautiful homes and gardens that will some 
day stretch continuously along the peninsula. 
Over wide deeply shaded roads the Lark 
winged merrily through the cool morning 
into San Francisco, the city of hills, of cob- 
blestone streets, the city of indomitable 
pluck and enterprise, where so lately all was 
destruction and ruin, but where all now is 
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one splendid architectural garden, newly 
planted and strongand dominant. The city 
has been almost entirely weeded of ruins. 
To change the figure, the town is humming 
like a busy engine with Exposition en 
thusiasm, and there’s no disposition to 
put on the muffler, either. 

While we had nothing serious happen on 
the trip, and at no time were in need of help, 
we often stopped to water and oil the 
Meadow Lark and adjust the machinery, 
just as a wise precaution. Usually, during 
our stops, from one to six autos would hurry 
past, covering us with dust and dirt, never so 
much as slowing up a trifle to inquire if we 
were in trouble. In fact, during the entire 
trip of approximately five hundred miles, 
only two auto parties stopped and offered 
us assistance. In our hearts we_ blessed 
them for their courtesy. Fither there is no 
such thing as road ‘etiquette’ or the party 
in trouble is expected to “holler” for help if 
he needs it. Sometimes a patch, a little oil, 
gasoline, cement, or perhaps an experienced 
suggestion as to what the ‘matter’ is, will 
save the day for some puzzled autoist and 
start him on his way rejoicing. Automobiles 
are creatures of temperament, of emotions 
and peculiarities, and it requires tact and un- 
derstanding to keep them in a good humor. 
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RS. BRAINHERD stodd at a 

window of the suite which she 

was occupying in Garvin’s mag- 

nificent new California home. 

She was watching Garvin. He 
passed from the patio and entered the 
avenue of fig-trees. This she had seen him 
do every day; but only now had she learned 
that a pair of eyes and an instep lay at the 
far end of the fig-trees. 

“Annie!” she called to her maid. ‘Do 
you remember that gorgeous old Spanish 
costume we saw at Heminway’s?” 

“T remember perfectly.” 

“Don’t you think I would be more stun- 
ning in it than in the costumer’s imitation 
which I took because it was nine hundred 
dollars less?” 

“T do, Mrs. Brainherd!” 

“Then I will have it. Telegraph.” 

Outwardly, Annie merely telegraphed. 
Inwardly, she reflected. Garvin’s house- 
warming, a brilliant fandango in revival of 
old Spanish-Californian customs, was to 
take place this evening. Mrs. Brainherd’s 
Spanish dance was to render her the star of 
the occasion. But why this eleventh-hour 
decision to outshine her previous prepara- 
tions—and why, in the tranquillity of well- 
provided widowhood, a craving for disturb- 
ance—and why Mr. Garvin’s disappearance 
adown the fig-tree avenue? 

Garvin, meanwhile, had reached the end 
of the fig-trees. Before him stood a shabby 
little *dobe, its plaster crumbling from the 
ancient sun-baked bricks. Over its worn 
whitewashed walls clambered rose vines; 
they hung their crimson and white and 
yellow garlands from the roof, from the old- 
time wooden shutters. Transformed by 
their beauty, the little house appeared rather 
a bower than a ruin. 

“Que soy con mis Gaditanas, mis 
Gaditanas.”’ 

The song came from a circle cut away in 
the rose vines where a window was con- 
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cealed—a sort of porthole it looked in this 
flower fortress. 

Garvin awaited the refrain and joined. 

“Tj-ro-ri-ro-ri, ti-ro-ri-ro-ri, ti-ra-ni-lla!’ 
and at once a face appeared at the rosy 
porthole. It was a face most unusual in 
California, where years have blurred Cas- 
tilian lines. The high-bred Spanish fea- 
tures, the silky black hair, the olive skin— 
all signs unmistakable of an ancient, van- 
ishing aristocracy. 

“Ah, Senor Garvin, you have been prac- 
tising your singing lesson.”’ 

“T have diligently conned all the lessons 
you have taught me, Senorita Luisa.” 

“Alas, I have little to teach anyone but a 
handful of old Spanish songs.” 

Garvin had reached the porthole and 
leaned there upon an elbow. “In return 
may I never undertake to teach you one 
lesson ?”’ 

There was a quick withdrawal from the 
porthole. ‘Ah, senor, Iam so poor a pupil! 
I learn nothing readily. You would soon 
become discouraged.” 

‘“‘Never.’”’ But there were signals of dis- 
tress in the mounting color, the fluttering 
eyelids. He turned, looking out over the 
little garden patch, the bell-hung fuchsia 
clinging to a trellis, beyond all a mountain- 
fringed horizon dazzling with the gold of 
noon. 

“T am fancying myself put back more 
than half a century” he said. ‘You are a 
proud Castilian beauty and I am a cavalier 
at her window. I should twang my guitar— 
so—and you should throw me a rose—”’ 

“So—” She plucked a great crimson 
bloom and tossed it. He pressed it to his 
heart in merry mimicry; they both laughed 
heartily at this child’s-play. 

“T am only half in jest, senorita.” 

“Luisa! Luisa!’ came from within. 

“Grandfather is calling. I am anxious 
about him” she added in a low tone. ‘‘He 
seems strangely excited by this fandango 
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which you are to give. It carries him back 
to those dead days. Please do not talk of it 
before him.”’ She hurried away and Garvin 
went around to the door of the little sitting- 
room. 

There he was greeted by Don Gualterio 
Bandini. A wonderful figure this; un- 
believably old, shabby, very feeble, yet 
proud with the pride of old Castile. In 
ante-gringo days he had owned leagues 
around in this very valley, had entertained 
like a lord, flinging silver to the poor at his 
dances which had lasted for days and nights 
at a time. The Americans had come; 
Spanish families and their wealth had scat- 
tered to the four winds. But somehow the 
don had clung to the old valley, watching his 
wealth shrivel, living in dreams of the past. 

“The house is yours” he said, with a 
hospitality which poverty could not change. 
Always, to every stranger, this had been the 
welcome in those old years. 

The don and Garvin drank together, sit- 
ting in the heavy rawhide-covered chairs 
from the old mission, lulled by the lazy 
noon warmth of this semi-tropical land, 
listening to Luisa’s voice as she sat in the 
doorway humming her Spanish tunes, 
listening to the drawling of the pigeons in the 
yard. Noon after noon it had been so—for 
that hour Garvin slipped away from the 
world of telegrams and long-distance tele- 
phones and automobiles and letters and 
magazines and servants and guests—slipped 
into another century. Signs of poverty were 
everywhere, but there was a dignity, a 
veritable elegance that somehow pervaded 
the poverty—the atmosphere of an old and 
genuine aristocracy. 

They chatted of vines and orchards and 
cattle—but suddenly a bar of a bolero es- 
caped Luisa—at once the 
recalled. 

“The music tonight will be all Spanish 
and the dances?” questioned the don, his 
eyes suddenly brilliant at the thought. 

“All Spanish, senor.” 

“Come, grandfather, you must change 
your coat for dinner’ Luisa interrupted. 
“You noticed his excitement?” she added as 
the don left the room. 

“What of it?” said 


dance was 


Garvin. “I can’t 


leave, senorita, without making the dozenth 
attempt to induce you to come to the ball 
tonight.” 

“Mr. Garvin—you do not realize how 
The excitement might 


feeble grandfather is. 
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I am much troubled that he does 


be fatal. 
not forget the matter. If he should insist 
upon going—but I shall coax him to sleep 
early.” 

‘All the better. 
stay with him.” 

“Oh, youare kind—but I never leave him.”’ 

“For you—the only Castilian lady in the 
land—to be absent—” 

“Please do not urge.” 

‘“T am greatly disappointed.” 

“Oh, what other excuse can I offer? Let 
us say, then,” she laughed, “that I have 
nothing to wear.” 

Entering the room, Don Gualterio caught 
her words. “Nothing to wear? To the 
fandango, Luisa?” 

“My dresses are better suited to the 
adobe, grandfather.” She pointed to her 
gingham gown, smiling. 

“But Luisa! No one in all California has 
such a costume as you are heir to! Your 
grandmother’s ball gown—lace, mantilla, 
comb—the whole costume—of the greatest 
value, brought not only from Mexico but 
first from Spain—” 

As he ran on excitedly, Garvin saw the 
color fall away from the girl’s face, leaving 
an olive pallor. “Yes, yes, grandfather” 
she said hurriedly. ‘‘It is just the thing for 
the ball—yes, just the thing—’ She 
stopped in a curious agitation. 

“Tt is magnificent” continued Bandini. 
“T will show it.” 

“Grandfather! No, not now!” she broke 
in. ‘*We—the sefior is in a hurry—”’ 

But the old man was already tottering 
toward a quaint chest in the corner of the 
room. She stood breathless, as if terrified, 
her eyes fixed desperately upon him, seem- 
ing to watch the oncoming of 
catastrophe. 

Her eyes turned to Garvin and he felt an 
appeal for help. “Senor,” he said, putting 
a detaining hand upon the old man’s arm, 
“T should be delighted to see the treasures, 
but you must excuse me today. My en- 
gagements—will you be so good as to point 
out to me the eucalyptus tree which is to be 
cut down?” He led the way from the chest 
toward the door. 

The color of relief flushed back into 
Luisa’s face. The tree was discussed, good- 
bys were said, and Garvin started for home. 
Turning the corner of the cottage he came 
once more upon the rose-wreathed port- 
hole. It was not empty. 
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“You were so good to draw him away— 
you must have thought it strange—”’ Luisa 
stumbled in a low tone. 

She hesitated. ‘“‘He must not know” she 
said at last. ‘“‘He must never know. Oh, 
the costume was very old—very precious— 
the rarest of fabrics—and it is no longer in 
the chest!’ She was fighting a sob. 

Garvin waited in sympathetic silence. 
To him the tragedy of California’s Spain 
was very poignant; and he saw it embodied 
in the lives of these two proud, pathetic 
survivors. 

“Senorita,” he began at last, though with 
diffidence, ‘‘if it is still obtainable, surely 
you will not refuse me the privilege—since 
it would be so great a favor to me if you 
would wear it tonight—” 

“No, no” she interrupted. ‘‘You must 
not. And as for my wearing it to the 
fandango—”’ She laughed. ‘Really, I did 
not stop to consider my dress. I truly can- 
not leave grandfather. And _ besides that, 
I should be—”’ she halted. 

“Should be?” 

“Such a stranger among all your gay 
friends. I am young, but for all that, I 
belong to the past, not the present.” 

As Garvin walked on, the thought of the 
costume assumed curious proportions in his 
mind. It became an emblem of the faded 
romance of yester-year. A great desire 
seized him, grew to a determination; he 
would restore the treasure, place it in the 
senorita’s hands. The matter laid hold of 
his imagination. In some way it seemed 
symbolic—as if: through the deed he were 
atoning for the survival of the fittest, mak- 
ing amends to a people for its perished 
happiness. 

He ran over the San Francisco dealers. 
At the end of a list of names he came to 
Heminway’s. Yes, Heminway was _ the 
man. Nothing rare and precious escaped 
him. 

Within a quarter of an hour Garvin had 
sent the following telegram to the dealer: 

“Tf you have old Spanish costume belong- 
ing Bandini family send complete imme- 
diately any price.” 

Waiting, he forgot “ifs.” Already he 
saw the senorita triumphing in her rightful 
splendor. Gratitude would compel her to be 
his guest. The old don would be well 
cared for in her absence. Impatient, he 
sent another telegram: 

“Costume must be here by six o’clock.” 
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Luncheon was just over when the reply 
was handed him: 
‘Bandini costume sold an hour ago.”’ 


The little house in the vines was silent and 
dark. The moon, hung in a plushy blue- 
black sky, whitened its plaster walls and 
picked out the white roses from the mass of 
dark foliage. 

In the blackness of the low doorway 
Luisa sat, looking out over the moonlighted 
valley. It was very still as yet; but all at 
once the shriek of a locomotive cut the still- 
That was the special bringing the 
guests; soon the revel would begin. 

Leaning back into the house, she listened 
sharply. No, the old man had not stirred. 
She heard his heavy breathing. Fearing 
that he might wish to go to the ball she had 
drawn his mind from it, and had coaxed him 
to sleep earlier than usual. 

A quarter of an hour later the silence was 
again broken. There was a far-off sound of 
hoofs, laughter, merry screams. Silhou- 
ettes the moonlight—horses and 
riders. On every horse was a lady and her 
escort behind in old California style, riding 
to the dance. 

Ghosts rose. Luisa closed her eyes. So 
had her own grandmother ridden across the 
moonlight of this valley, ridden to dances 
and festivals, ridden to her own wedding 
ball. And so— 

A sound within startled her. She peeped 
in at her grandfather’s window. He was 
stirring and muttering as if the sounds had 
entered his dream. They died out and he 
Was quiet again. 

An hour or more passed. The feast must 
be in progress. The little adobe lay in the 
depths of silence. Then— 

Oh, the burst, the riot, the splendid 
! Far away as they 


ness. 
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clamor of those notes! 
were Luisa heard them vividly, as the guitars 
and violins were released, as the dance 
began. A past which she had never known 
stirred within her, the thrill of the music 
caught her. 

“Luisa! Hurry!’ 

Startled, she looked up. To her aston- 
ishment, the don stood beside her. ‘‘Hurry! 
My hat, my stick !’’ he demanded, hastening 
forth. ‘They are waiting for me!” 

“Grandfather, in a little while—” 

But he did not pause. Hurrying, totter- 
ing, he was off. ‘Do you not know a host’s 
place?” he exclaimed. 
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Luisa’s breath caught. What strange 
obsession, what madness, had seized the 
poor weary mind? “A host’s place.” It 


flashed upon her—he saw himself once 
more master of this valley, possessor of 
wealth, lord of lands. Distracted, she 
threw a flimsy scarf about her shoulders and 
followed him along the fig-tree walk. She 
coaxed him to return; it was useless. To 
rouse his anger might be more dangerous 
than to give in. Doubting and fearing she 
went on. 

At the entrance of the patio the two 
paused. There was a blaze of light, a de- 
licious crashing of music. The floor of the 
court was canvased; and there, a swirl of 
glowing colors, waltzed the seforitas and 
caballeros. 

The crimsons and blues and scarlets and 
greens were not confined to the gowns and 
rebosos of the ladies; ev ery dashing cavalier 
was equally gay. Spangles and lace adorned 
the gowns, gold and silver braid the cal- 
zoneras. Even plaited hair, tied with rib 
bons, appeared beneath the sombreros of 
several gentlemen, so earnest had been the 
search for picturesque accuracy. 

Luisa could feel that the old man’s ex 
citement was rising with every moment as 
the fun seethed, but still she prevailed upon 
him to remain an onlooker, to linger in a 
shadowed corner where no one saw. They 
watched and_listened—there im- 
provised songs, a dance in which a gentle 
man must slyly place his hat upon the danc- 
ing lady’s head, the egg games—for al- 
though this was not their season, they were 
too charming a bit of cclor to be omitted. 
Eggs filled with tinsel, with violet water, 
were crashed upon the heads of unsuspecting 
victims. And at last, when the fun was 
flagging a bit, Mrs. Brainherd made her 
appearance. 

Luisa choked back a little gasp as she 
saw the dazzling picture. She glanced 
nervously at her grandfather; no, the poor 
wandering mind had not recognized. 

Mrs. Brainherd’s costume was superb. 
Before it the bright silks of the women 
around her faded to the tawdry glory of the 
chorus. The folds of her crimson skirt fell 
with the soft yielding that only the richest 
satin knows; from the vivid green of her 
bodice emerged sleeves weighted with em 
broidery. A comb, a fan of rare workman 
ship—and the mantilla of old 
yellowed lace. 


were 


above all, 
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Brain- 
eyes at 


The musicians struck up. Mrs. 
herd cast a flash of her jet-button 
Garvin and began her dance. For weeks 
she had rehearsed, sparing no effort, no cost 
for instructors; it was to be her triumph, and 
it was to bring Garvin exactly where she 
wanted him, to her smartly slippered feet. 

The dance well under way when 
Luisa felt the old man draw away from her 
arm. She turned; he was hastening toward 
the musicians’ platform. 

“Grandfather!” She followed in alarm. 
It was then that Garvin discovered them. 
All other eyes were upon Mrs. Brainherd. 

In an instant Garvin was beside Luisa. 
Don Gualterio, staggering but determined, 
was mounting the steps; the girl stood below, 
trying in the utmost distress to drag him 
back. 

‘He would come” she whispered. ‘He 
heard the music, even so far away. I could 
not prevent him.” 

“Tt will only give him pleasure.”’ 

“Oh, senor, you don’t realize. He cannot 
bear excitement—and his mind is wander- 
ing. He thinks he is once more host of a 
fandango. I am so frightened!” 

She was almost in tears. “I will do my 
best,’’ Garvin assured her, “‘but we must not 
oppose him—that would be. still more 
dangerous. Senor—’’ Garvin laid a hand 
upon the arm of the shabby, haughty old 
figure. ‘‘May I give you a seat down here?” 

With a proud shake of his fine gray head 
the don declined. ‘This is a host’s place 
at the wedding of his child” he answered. 

And so the roving mind had leaped back 
to some wedding ball, some nuptials of 
forgotten years. 

“It is better to leave him for the present” 
Garvin whispered, and drew Luisa’s atten- 
tion to the dance. 

Watching, a half-sorry, half-happy smile 
played over her face. ‘‘I am glad that the 
Bandini costume has gone to adorn your 
ball, sefor’’ she said at last. 

He started. “Ah, you did not know?” 
she asked in surprise. 


Was 


“No. I did not know.” 
The dance ended. From all sides the 
applause was hearty. Mrs. Brainherd’s 


had been a brilliant performance of its kind: 
theatrical, molded in the tradition of many 
Carmens. 

“Bravo!” came a shout from the platform. 
And Garvin, who for a moment had forgot- 
ten his own duty of coin-flinging, saw the old 
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man plunge his hand into the bag of tinsel 
money which was in readiness, and fling the 
coins at Mrs. Brainherd’s feet. 

“Excellent!” cried the don with a stately 
gesture. ‘More coins! More!’ They 
showered about the dancer, heaping, glint- 
ing. ‘My thanks to you, sefora, for gracing 
my child’s wedding feast!” 

‘The guests stared, Mrs. Brainherd with 
them. Then she threw back her head, cast 
one scornful glance at the coins and walked 
away. 

“Oh, it is dreadful!” whispered Luisa. 

“Teave it to me” said Garvin. He 
mounted the platform. Apparently this was 
a part of the entertainment. 

He addressed the guests. “Senor Gual- 
terio Bandini is a don of the old days—” 

The don made a lavish gesture of hos- 
pitality. ‘Welcome, friends, rich and 
poor!’ he broke in. “The house is yours. 
Welcome to the wedding ball of my lovely 
Luisa! Feasting for all, and silver for the 
poor.” Again he flung the tinsel money as 
if his eyes saw a swarm of Indian retainers 
of other days. ‘Let the music strike up! 
A contradanza!”’ 

It was danced by all—a maze of ornate 
figures and interweaving colors. To Luisa, 
shrinking in the shadow, dreading each 
oncoming moment, it was endless. All at 
once, as the last notes were rollicking forth, 
she realized that her grandfather was beside 
her. 

“Now! 
his hand. 

But as the couples scattered, she found 
that the don was leading her forth into the 
patio. “Grandfather, come back!’ she 
pleaded, but he was fairly dragging her 
forward. The had stopped; the 
guests stood watching. 

“And now the bride shall dance for you 
all!” he cried. ‘“‘Come, Luisa, at your own 


Let us go!” she pleaded, seizing 


music 


wedding—why not? Strike up!” he com- 
manded the musicians. 
He dropped her hand and fell back. She 


found herself alone, there in the center of 
the crowd. She turned helplessly to Garvin. 

He stepped forward. “It is not safe to 
thwart him” he whispered. ‘‘Indeed you 
will dance for us, will you not, senorita?” he 
said aloud. 

In one sweeping glance her eyes met those 
of all the strangers. Alone, the only 
senorita in the midst of all these gaily cos- 
tumed pretenders, she was a solitary figure 
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in a white muslin, wholly American, frock. 
She wore no comb, no fringes, no mantilla— 
those, hers by heritage, adorned the woman 
who stared contemptuously from the cor- 
ridor. The red rose in her hair was the only 
touch of tradition in all the poor little 
costume. 

The music began. Muiserably she took a 
step—another—if only the pavement would 
open and swallow her—another step. Sud- 
denly something began to flow like wine in 
her veins— 

Luisa danced. 

The suppleness, the curves of every 
movement, the fire of one glance, the caress 
of another—here was a heritage of which no 
poverty could strip her. The rhythm of the 
small arched feet keeping time to the music 
—the lithe body swaying—the flimsy, cheap 
scarf playing in her hands— 

Now and then, in bright remembered 
moments, every one of us has come face to 
face with poetry. Perhaps only once—at 
best, she unveils herself seldom. But now, 
to the thought of past coruscating moments 
when a bird had sung, perhaps, or a day had 
broken, each one there was adding the 
remembrance that Luisa had danced. 

Mrs. Brainherd’s eyes searched their 
faces. She was perceptive; and she knew 
that every man and woman there was en- 
thralled. She saw all her costly and 
laborious preparations, all her theatrical 
performance, blown to oblivion; one glance, 
one gesture of this little Castilian, held more 
of enchanting romance than did the result 
of all her own weeks of effort. Finally her 
eyes found Garvin; for a full minute she 
studied him, then she slipped away to her 
rooms, snatched off her splendor without 
waiting for Annie, and cast it in a heap upon 
the floor. 

“Heminway said the ‘Bandini dress’ ”’ 
she murmured. “I see.” 

As the dance stopped there were a few 
seconds of dead stillness. Then the ap- 
plause burst—crashing, drowning, deafening 
—men clapped until they were crimson 
—women snatched flowers from _ their 
hair, their bosoms, hurled them at the 
dancer—they clamored, demanding more 
of this intoxicating thing, this vision of 
motion. 

Overwhelmed in the midst of it all, the 
senorita stood silent; but not a stranger. 
She knew these people for her friends now. 
But her terror surged back as a voice rose: 

























‘“‘Bravo, little bride! More dancing, more 
feasting! A night of revel for those who 
have come to celebrate my little one’s wed- 
ding! Come—let the bridegroom lead a 
dance with his bride!” And Senor Bandini 
seized the hands of Luisa and Garvin, 
drawing them together. Terrified, she tried 
vainly to escape the old man’s grasp. 

“Come, lead off!’ he urged. There was 
absolute silence among the astonished 
guests; in it the don’s voice had risen to a 
shout, his eyes were brilliant with excite- 
ment. He dropped the hands he held, 
flung out his arms once more in that inimi- 
table gesture. 

“Friends, the house is yours!’’ he cried 
again. “Let us celebrate the wedding of 
these two and—”’ 

His excitement was strung to the snapping 
point; suddenly the voice gave way. Garvin 
caught the swaying body. Minutes later 
Garvin and Luisa found themselves alone 
with the don where he lay upon a couch in 
the library. 

The words were feeble but clear. ‘‘You— 
sehor—you will make this girl’s life happy 
since it is in your keeping?” 

“With her consent, I will give all my 
efforts to that end”’ Garvin answered. 

In the pause she whispered: ‘Heaven 
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will bless you for the lie which lets him die 
content.” 

‘“‘Luisa—you must be a true wife to this 
man.”’ 

She cast a desperate, appealing glance 
toward Garvin. ‘Shall I deceive him, too?” 
she whispered. But Garvin looked her full 
in the eyes. 

“No” he said. 
did.”’ 

Face to face with death, with life, her 
heart stopped, her words were choked. 
Then at last, “Yes, I promise’’ she said. 
But Don Gualterio did not hear. 

Beyond the windows, in the patio, the 
music was silenced. Even the rustle of the 
bamboos, the play of the fountain could be 
heard while the guests herded in little 
nervous, whispering groups, their gay colors 
flashing in the brilliant lights. 


“Answer truthfully, as I 


It was not till the next day that Garvin 
learned that Mrs. Brainherd, picking up her 
aunt, her maid and her belongings, had gone 
on a three a. m. train. She left a scrawl— 
‘‘a telegram calls me.”” Somebody said that 
she had played reckless bridge at two in the 
morning. There was a bundle in the corner 
of her room. It contained, tumbled but 
complete, the Bandini costume. 


The Word 


By SHAEMUS O’SHEEL 


Speak to me, speak to me, waving spears of yellow grasses, 
Speak to me, daisies and little yarrow-flowers, 


For the wind ever sings you songs of wisdom as it passes, 
And your heads are close to mother’s breast thru all the throbbing hours. 


After her troubled centuries what word does mother say? 
And the wind, eternal searcher of every land and sky? 

Does aught of hope and joy blow down the breezes of today? 
And in our mother’s bosom is there life that does not die? 


‘““Ah, yes, our mother whispers and our brother breezes sing 
That love is life eternal and that beauty cannot fade, 

That every withering winter speeds more splendors for the spring, 
That God turns not His favor from the things that He has made !”’ 
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A Sphinx of the Northwest 


ME TRAHORN, the Sphinx,” he has 
been called and caricatured. In 
many respects Robert FE. Strahorn 
does resemble the sphinx. 

When he has found it necessary, 
and the occasion frequently arose, as he ap 
peared upon the witness stand, or before 
deliberative bodies, and was subjected to the 
most gruelling cross-examination, he knew 
how to parry his inquisitors and how to avoid 
revealing the interests that were behind the 
North Coast Railroad. Not a word passed 
his lips, no matter how deeply he may have 
been imbedded in the sands of inquiry, even 
as the sphinx is in the Libyan desert; no 
matter how much he may have been exposed 
to the elements, to criticism, to denunciation, 
or even to approbation, he maintained the 
same sphinx-like attitude, the same im- 
perturbability, the same suavity, the same 
silence. He was the mystery even as was 
and is the Egyptian monument. 

The tourist loves to gaze upon the sphinx 
from every possible angle, hoping in some 
way to pierce the history and mystery that 
surround the greatest of all Egyptian 
creations; but the riddle remains unsolved. 
Why was it placed there? What does it 
represent? We recognize it as a great work 
of a great genius, and the thought exceeds 
the execution and greatness of the accom- 
plishment. In the same manner, Robert 
E. Strahorn has been viewed from every 
possible angle. 

Visitors to the land that Hichins has 
idealized love to climb all over the sphinx, 
even so every possible adverse interest at 
tempted to climb over and suppress this 
irrepressible Strahonic force. 

His form differs from the sphinx in that 
it is tall and thin. His features are 
much more regular. He has a broad and 
high forehead, wears his hair pompadour, 
and is one of the few men of his age whose 


also 


gray matter has remained inside and not 
upon the outside of a well-formed head, 
and who belies the general run of men who 
thus wearing their hair show a weakness 


rather than strength of intellect. He has 
bright piercing black eyes and a sharp but 
slightly aquiline nose, firm mouth and chin, 
topping a tall and graceful form carried very 
erect, giving the subject of this sketch an 
appearance of ability and agility that have 
been amply demonstrated by his accom- 
plishments; for to him more than any other 
man the credit is due of carrying out the 
gigantic plans which culminated in the 
North Coast Railroad, now a part of the 
Harriman system. 

What did he and a few intimate asso- 
ciates accomplish in this connection alone? 

They conceived and have substantially 
carried out the creation of a railroad system 
that honeycombs the state of Washington 
where the financial honey can best be 
gathered. This road will invade territory 
supposed to belong exclusively and _ for 
many years to come to competing lines; 
while this is not intended as a history of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, nevertheless, in order to 
appreciate some of the accomplishments of 
this great railroad builder it might be well 
to say that the several hundred miles of road 
surveyed and in part constructed have been 
paid for to the extent of several million 
dollars by the personal check of Mr. 
Strahorn. A thousand miles of surveyed 
lines, a hundred miles completed in the 
Yakima valley, trains operating on portions 
of road, are a few of the things that have 
heen accomplished in an incredibly short 
time and in the face of tremendous odds 
and opposition. There has been built one 
bridge 2,900 feet long spanning the Co- 
lumbia; another over the Snake will be 4,070 
feet long and 275 feet high, probably the 
highest over any large river in the United 
States, and this bridge will have 10,000,000 
pounds of steel used in its construction. Mr. 
Strahorn will erect in the city of Spokane 
alone one bridge 165 feet high and 3,000 feet 
long; another 175 feet high and 1,000 feet 
long, and both to be marvelous engineering 
Teats. 
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Robert E. Strahorn, at nine years a breadwinner, at fifty-nine a master 


of marvels in engineering. 


Mr. Strahorn has succeeded 


in sixteen different fields of endeavor 


To my mind, his greatest accomplishment 
was the bringing together of the warring 
elements, municipal, railroad and other, in 
the erection of a union station located in the 
heart of the city of Spokane, and which will 
undoubtedly represent an expenditure of 
something like $7,000,000, and result in 
most satisfactory separation of grades. 

Let me give you an illustration of how 
closely guarded were the movements and 
methods of Mr. Strahorn and his few imme- 
diate associates in launching, financing and 
carrying out this enormous enterprise. 

For some twelve years I have represented 
the Harriman lines in eastern Washington, 
and yet I was permitted to appear in con- 
demnation suits against the North Coast 
Railroad, as well as negotiate with Mr. 
Strahorn and others in the sale of property 
to be devoted to the purposes of this railroad, 
in behalf of other clients, and all without 
knowing the actual interests behind this 
enterprise. 

It took tact, persistence, energy, experi- 
ence and many sleepless nights and long 





working days to evolve, execute and finally 
consummate this undertaking, and to this 
one man alone the credit is due. 

That Mr. Strahorn was well fitted for this 
task, his personal history demonstrates. 

Mr. Strahorn was born near Bellefonte, 
Pa., in 1852, of Scotch-Irish parentage on 
his father’s side, and Holland Dutch on his 
mother’s. He received a common school 
education at Freeport, Ill., but was obliged 
to become a breadwinner at the early age 
of nine. He worked at farm labor, later as 
a newsboy, until at thirteen he learned the 
printers’ trade, afterward engaging in news- 
paper work as reporter, editor and corre- 
spondent, becoming a war correspondent 
in 1876 and 1877, following the Sioux 
Indian war, where he was commended 
for conspicuous gallantry and action. 
For about six years he alternated in 
newspaper and railroad work, being en- 
gaged in the engineering, publicity and 
other departments of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, Colorado Central and Kansas 
Pacific companies. 
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In 1877 he became associated with men 
in close touch with the Union Pacific and its 
allied companies, and it was in the next 
few succeeding years that the officials of this 
company learned his worth and his fearless- 
ness, and called upon Mr. Strahorn to 
organize, as he did, and for eight years 
conducted, the advertising department of 
the Union Pacific Company; later he be- 
came engaged in the most confidential work 
in looking up and reporting on possible 
railroad routes in the wide extent of territory 
between the Rocky mountains and the 
Pacitic Coast territory. 

In 1878 he married Carrie Adell Green, 
at Marengo, IIl., the estimable woman who 
has been with him for thirty-three years, 
through all his vicissitudes and successes; 
and to whom he constantly refers as the 
source of his inspiration and the prime cause 
of his Mrs. Strahorn has also 
inherited many of the good qualities pos- 
sessed by her husband. She has just pub- 
lished the story of their respective lives in 
blazing the trails of commerce—‘‘Fifteen 
Thousand Miles by Stage’’—and her history 
is as interesting as that of her husband. 

Mr. Strahorn’s efforts have by no means 
been confined to railroad creation or con- 
struction, for he has very large outside 
interests, having in the various cities of the 
northwest and especially in the states of 
Idaho and Washington, built and acquired 
most valuable water and light plants, de- 
veloped arid wastes, all of which have 
poured into his coffers substantial wealth. 
To him the idea of constructing a large 
railway system has been a sort of pet scheme 
or recreation and labor of love. He has 
always accomplished large things, and one 
would never suppose from looking at him 
that he was a day over forty; his energy is 
that of a man of twenty, and yet he is ap- 
proaching his sixtieth year. 

He is a fine and convincing public 
speaker, has a great fund.of humor, is a 
good listener, takes great interest in public 
affairs, is an invaluable f the 


success. 


member of 
Spokane chamber of commerce, is asso- 
ciated with many eleemosynary institutions, 
is always ready to engage in private and 
public charity; in fact, he is one of the finest 
examples extant of what may be accom- 
plished along the lines of honesty, upright- 
ness, careful living and devotion to en- 
trusted interests, when such are scrupulously 


followed. 
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Were I to epitomize, I would say that this 
he has done successfully: 

Farmed 

Set type 

Reported 

Edited 

Fought 

Surveyed 

Engineered 

Promoted railroads 

Built railroads 

Built townsites 

Built irrigation plants 

Built waterworks 

Built electric lights 

Developed water-power 

Bought and sold municipal bonds 

Devoted his life to the amelioration of 
mankind. 

This he has done unsuccessfully: 

Nothing. SAMUEL S. STERN. 
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A Pedigreed Reformer 


O family in America has made so many 
N nice neat footprints on the sands of 
time as the good old Adams _ family, de- 
scended from old Ap Adam of the Marshes 
of Wales. Rhabdomancy might here reveal 
the whole pedigree, but the parchment is too 
frightfully long. As to the burdens entailed 
upon descendants of such a line, suffice it to 
quote from the first John Quincy Adams: 
“Those who do not look upon themselves as 
a link connecting the past with the future 
do not perform their duty in this world.” 

Those words threw a shadow over the 
joyous childhood of our subjec Ue They 
tempted him to say “Pshaw! What’s the 
use?” It is an awful handicap to come of a 
race which furnished one continental gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, two presidents 
of the United States, one candidate for vice- 
president, half a dozen authors, one presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, and other notables 
without end. Is there anything cheery to a 
boy in his teens that before 1836, in a crude 
undeveloped republic, fifty-two Adamses 
had graduated at Harvard, twenty-three at 
Yale, forty two from other first-rate colleges, 
and that a majority became ministers of the 
gospel?) Who would not be chastened ? 

John Quincy’s parents, realizing the 
handicap of his name, brought him, at ten 
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years of age, to a climate 





that would give him every 
chance. This transplant- 
ing from Carmel-on-the- 
Hudson to Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, came in 1888. He 
was shifted from a tutor to 
the public schools for a 
while to help him forget 
his cumbrous ancestry and 
his duty as a link between 
the past and the future. 
In 1898 he _ graduated 
from St. Matthews Mili- 
tary Academy, San Mateo, 
and in 1900 interrupted a 
course at Berkeley to start 
making the tracks on the 
sands of time it was up to 
him, as an Adams, to make. 

Five years mining in 
Mexico, off and on; a 
couple of years traveling 
for pleasure; a couple more 
dabbling in real estate and 
newspaper advertising; and 
Eureka! he found his voca- 
tion. One fine spring day 
he came as farmer to the 
Los Angeles County Pa- 
rental Home, out on the 
lonely Los Feliz road, 
under the brow of the 
Elysian hills; and on a 
correspondingly fine day 
the next fall he was super- 
intendent. 


























Just as soon as John 
Quincy Adams, Jr., got 
among those probation- 
ized boys, he knew the 
kind of tracks his feet were going to im- 
press on the sands of time. He had been 
doing the work on the side, all the while, 
for whenever, in knocking about, he found 
a boy who had slipped his trolley and 
jumped the track, John Quincy, Jr. had 
trotted out all his little moral levers and 
other amateur instruments of righteousness 
to put the lad back on the rails and get him 
to running smoothly once more. Here he 
was, in his element, with several large 
armfuls of boys, all “off again,” needing 
to be put “on again,” and “goin’ again.” 

In talking of the treatment of delinquent 
boys, Mr. Adams indulges in neither plati- 
tudes nor beatitudes, pathos nor bathos. 
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John Quincy Adams, Jr., of illustrious ancestry, who, as superintendent 
of the Los Angeles County Parental Home, is shaping the careers 
of lads whose sole inheritance is misfortune 


He does not sentimentalize and deceive 
himself as to results. Consequently, beside 
other figures given of the “redeemed,” his 
looked meager—also reliable. He said ‘All 
we can do is try. To save a few is worth 
while.” ‘You think, then, that the leopard 
can change its spots?” “Yes,” he thought- 
fully replied, ‘I believe it can, sometimes. 
But I am very dubious about the Ethio- 
pian’s hide. The color’s on too thick and 
even. It’s asking too much evoluting in a 
minute.’’ This is not comic, but serious, be- 
cause the irresponsible happy Afric children 
have a tendency to flock to reformatory 
schools as paradisaical resorts, and the 
people’s money is practically thrown away. 
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The only door to the Parental Home is 
through the juvenile court. Boys committed 
are not deemed convicted of any crime, 
though they are on probation and report to 
the officers. Here is a case of removing a 
boy from unfit parents—there an erring lad 
comes from a good home. In the majority 
of cases the whole family, root, trunk, 
branch and nut, is unfit. ‘““‘We have some 
very hard nuts to crack” said Mr. Adams, 
when he first took the home. ‘One of the 
commonest features is the utter lack of 
comprehension of the true meaning of their 
offenses. They are acute as foxes, and pride 
themselves on their skill in thievery, in 
lying, in eluding and deceiving the officers, 
in throwing dust in the eyes of the very 
court. The hardest to dislodge is their 
intense admiration for those who have 
instructed them in these arts and created 
their false standards of life.” 

Obviously what the boys needed was a 
human object for admiration embodying 
totally different qualities from the above, and 
this object the Adams family furnished them 
in their present superintendent, who com 
mands their whole-souled respect. In fact, 
their tone in speaking of John Quincy, Jr., 
is that reserved for heroes, and one has to be 
some hero to impress a juvenile court boy. 

Originally boys were sent to the home 
for very short terms, and it was hard to get 
areal hold on them. ‘The best we can do” 
Mr. Adams said then, “is to teach them the 
beauty of cleanliness, the saving grace of a 
toothbrush, and the enormity of a lie.”’ 
Now that no boy is committed for less than 
a year, except he be paroled, truthfulness 
and personal decency are still foundation 


stones. Once an exception to the rule of 
unneatness came—a regular little Beau 
Brummel. His plumage was all stolen. 


Mr. Adams says it is easy to get hold of a 
boy with pride. All he needs is to be faced 
right. Beau Brummel was excellently be- 
haved, and left. He came back to visit the 
home, each time shabbier and _ shabbier; 
he was still going straight, but where would 
he end? 

On went the Adams thinking cap. Re- 
sult—the important thing was preparing the 
boys for life outside and seeing them started 
right, rather than having a well-drilled school 
to show to visitors. J. Q. A., Jr., believes in 
discipline and hates red tape. He had tried 
the military school, the republic system and 
every known reformatory plan, and said 


“T’m tired of the copy cat stunt. 
own.” 

Mr. Adams put in a business, combined 
with a merit-system. The boys do most of 
the work about the place. Each one is 
allowed for this $4.50 a week, out of which 
he is charged $3.25 to $3.75 for room, board 
and washing. He buys his own clothes, and 
everything he can save from his weekly 
allowance is given him in coin. The boy’s 
clothes don’t cost so much as when they were 
given them. They take extra care of their 
own. They are allowed to make money on 
the side, if they wish. Neat little sums have 
been realized from the poultry business, 
blackberry picking, the raising of vegetables 
for the market, andsoon. One of the down- 
town boys bought candy at wholesale and 
retailed it among his mates. This brings up 
the merit part of Mr. Adams’ plan. A boy 
with three thousand points to the good may 
go to work downtown, have special quarters 
in the home, and attend night school. One 
may be a privileged character ten weeks 
after entrance. He is allowed so many 
points a day each for making a good bed, 
perfect school work, attitude toward the 
world, personal appearance, table manners, 
and so on. But he must not forget the 
demerits! Lying counts exactly one thou- 
sand points. A boy may do anything else, 
own up and be forgiven, but lies are ex- 
pensive. 

When a boy has his three thousand points, 
Mr. Adams personally sees to getting him a 
job at a standard wage. Most of them go 
as delivery boys, or helpers in printers’ or 
engravers’ shops. Nearly every boy who 
starts out has saved enough to buy him a 
wheel. Mr. Adams keeps track of these 
boys after they have departed, encourages 
them to visit him and make him their 
confidant and friend. Often boys beg to 
come back, and sometimes he manages it for 
them. 

Here comes a fairytale, to be read to the 
children. Once upon a time there was a 
boy who had an unkind stepfather, and got 
to running with a bad crowd, and came 
before the juvenile court, and was sent to 
the Parental Home. He was not really bad. 
All he needed was to be shown the right. 
He became captain of the boys. Then he 
went downtown to learn the printer’s trade. 
One day the Stern Superintendent appeared 
and carried the boy away, in spite of the 
printer’s expostulations. He took the lad 


I'll try my 


‘ 




















hundreds of miles away to the very school 
from which he, the S. S., had graduated. 
He is going to adopt the boy, and make him 
a civil engineer, and the boy is going to make 
good. When he came home at vacation 
time, he so fired the other lads with the 
advantages of education and being ambi- 
tious, that several of the workers resolved 
to quit their jobs and go over to the Poly- 
technic High School. ‘‘Are you going to 
let them do it?” the Stern Superintendent 
was asked. “Why, of course” replied the 
S. S. “Anything that they want to do to 
advance themselves that’s within reason 
I let them do.” This is all of the fairy 
story just now, because it’s just fairly 
started. 

Perhaps Tiny Town also may interest the 
children. It wouldn’t be at all a bad idea 
for any bunch of boys or girls, either, for 
women can take up government land. Mr. 
Adams took a little plot of land, divided 
it into tiny lots, and had a government land 
drawing, conducted in the regular way. 
The boys who put up the best three tents 
were to be given cash prizes. The judges 
were the matron, the school-teacher and the 
cook, or, as one of the boys put it, “The 
cook and the other ladies.”” The tents are 
in tepee form, and the boys have Indian 
fires in Tiny Town and open-air feasts. A 
rich visitor became so interested in Tiny 
Town that he offered a good suit of clothes 
or the money to the boy who would lay out 
the best garden. 

One thing these boys who have come 
under the guidance of John Q. Adams, Jr., 
may not say in after life. That is—‘I 
never had a chance.” They have the same 
good food as the superintendent, sunshine, 
clean rooms, fresh air, rough hikes out over 
the country, and an absence of locks and 
bars in this place to which the judge has sent 
them. They have a superintendent who 
studies them severally and all together, and 
if a scheme has met the requirements of the 
last set of boys but not the present, out it 
goes into the ashcan, and a new punishment 
is devised to fit the crime. 

Mr. Adams doesn’t try being a father to 
them, or a patriarch, or any of those vener- 
able things. He is dealing with a set who 
would hoot a marble saint off a pedestal and 
he hates the goody-goody just as bad as they 
do. Heseems to them the liveliest, breeziest, 
bossiest, most inventive big brother they 
could have, strong enough and with nerve 
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enough to thrash the whole kit if he has to. 
He is kind and sympathetic, too. He 
knows what it is to a boy to have obstacles 
and drawbacks. Didn’t he have to tag 
around a long pedigree when he was a kid, 
and didn’t people feel it incumbent on him to 
grow up a president or bishop, or some kind 
of ponderous being? Now it doesn’t even 
matter to him if he never gets into the red- 
bound ‘Who’s Who in America,” or if a 
good big resounding wave comes along after 
he’s gone and washes off all the footprints 
he is industriously tracking on the sands of 
time. Why, even the boy he is especially 
preparing to become somebody is not of the 
Adams blood. Yes, John Quincy Adams, 
Jr., has decidedly cut loose from his pedigree. 
FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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A Daughter of John Brown 
John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on 

UCKED away in afold of the Saratoga 

foothills, ten miles west of San Jose, 
a quaint little bungalow shelters nightly a 
class of swarthy Japanese who are learning 
how to read and write and sing the battle 
hymn of the Republic to the accompani- 
ment of a wheezy old reed organ, played 
enthusiastically, by no less a personage than 
Sarah Brown, daughter of John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry. 

For Sarah Brown, closest descendant and 
favored daughter of the famous abolitionist, 
has become a missionary and converted her 
picturesque little hermitage into a school for 
the sons of Nippon that they may call her 
“mother” and learn the white man’s tongue 
and_ bible. 

“Ves, it is so’? she told me after I had 
tracked her into seclusion. “I am working 
under the auspices of the American Mis 
sionary Association, and I plan to spend 
the remaining years of my life here, doing 
what I can for the people I have learned to 
love. They are bright little chaps and 
some of them are very dear to me” this 
with a far-away look in her grave blue eyes 
that have seen nearly fourscore years of 
spinsterhood. 

John Brown’s daughter is living the life 
of recluse in a modest cottage hidden by 
five acres of prune-trees which know no 
other care than that given them by the 
lonely woman and her brown protégés. 
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The orchard fronts on the Saratoga road 
at the corner of Fruitvale avenue, where a 
white signpost supports the mail box and 
bears the inscription “*S. BROWN, Buena 
Vista.” From this point one may see a 
bald spot on the mountain top five miles 
ahead which represents a ranch known as 
the old John Brown place, purchased by a 
Berkeley capitalist. 

Only a mile to the west is the little Sara- 
toga cemetery, where there is a plain white 
tombstone inscribed: 


Mary A. Brown 

WIFE OF JOHN BROWN OF HARPER’S 
FERRY. 

Born APRIL 15, 

Diep FEB. 20, 

THOU INTO THE JOY OF 


1816 
1884 
“ENTER THY LORD” 
Besides the larger grave there are two 
others representing the resting places of a 
the latter’s little daughter. 

From the cemetery to the orchard-hid 
home of Sarah Brown a trail led onward, 
and where it ended there was a sweet-faced, 
gray-haired woman waiting at the threshold. 
“Tt’s not a bit of use if you’re an agent,” 
volunteered a clear voice, ‘‘for I don’t want 
anything.” 

The matter was explained, and Sarah 
Brown laughed cheerfully as she led the 
way into a cozy little parlor, apologizing 
the while for her kimono and deprecating 
the heat which made such attire a con- 
venience. The parlor suggested the Orient 
at once. There were Japanese pictures on 
the walls, Japanese books upon the table, and 
bamboo furniture, with a metallic mirror 
in one corner that John Brown’s daughter 
declared during the course of the conversa- 
tion was seven hundred years old. In another 
corner of the room was a small church organ 
with several Japanese and English hymn 
books resting upon the music racks. 

“Yes, I’m John Brown’s daughter,” she 
assented, and then added quickly: ‘‘but 
I’ve lived in California for twenty-seven 
years. That’s really all there is to say and 
you can’t make a story out of that, can you?” 
she said appealingly. But it developed 
that there was a story, a deep romance 
behind this lonely woman’s life, which was 
finding its mission in converting heathen 
hearts to Christian ideals. 

Sarah Brown would not discuss her father, 
his life, his work or his death. The latter 
she referred to merely as the ‘“Harper’s 


niece and 
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Ferry incident.” ‘Historians have treated 
it all very cold-bloodedly,” she said, ‘‘and 
perhaps that is as it should be. I bear no 
malice to anyone or any vengeful feeling. 

‘Father is being better appreciated as the 
years roll on, and next year will witness the 
fifty-third anniversary of the Harper’s Ferry 
affair. Perhaps future historians will treat 
the matter more sympathetically. 

“My mother came west in 1881 with my- 
self and my two sisters. Mother died three 
years after our arrival and we buried her 
out yonder in the cemetery.” 

It was without hesitation that Sarah 
Brown began to tell of her missionary labors 
among the local Japanese. 

“The idea was suggested to me several 
summers ago by a Japanese boy whom I had 
working for me, and who became a convert. 
He urged hard that I should teach ‘salva- 
tion’ to some of his countrymen and prom- 
ised that he would build with his own hands 
arn eting place if I would consent to instruct 
them. I had really no purpose in life and 
something said to me here was my oppor- 
tunity to accomplish good. I agreed, and 
though I knew little or nothing of the Japan- 
ese language I found it not so very difficult 
to learn and by degrees I obtained a suf- 
ficient smattering to enable me to teach my 
pupils how to read and write in English and 
how to understand the bible and sing such 
hymns as I thought would best please them. 
My class proved very popular, and from one 
student it grew to seventeen and we met 
sometimes at the Congregational church, 
sometimes at my home, and sometimes 
when the class was very large we gathered 
together in the Japanese laundry and I 
taught the boys there with big bundles of 
washing for desks. I must show you the 
letters some of my boys have sent me from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, where they 
found employment after they left my 
school.” 

The letters were found and they proved 
eulogistic epistles, couched in dignified 
Oriental expressions, one and all assuring 
“the litthke mother’ they would remember 
the Christian teachings and ‘the honorable 
evenings of pleasure.” 

“Vou see,” said Sarah Brown, “I found 
it well repaid me and I went to San Fran- 
cisco four years ago and obtained official 
recognition from the superintendent of the 
American Missionary Association. Then 
I came back and plunged into my work in 






































earnest. Ihave now a great many 
pupils. They come and they go, as 
the fruit season fluctuates, but al- 
ways there is room for all and I 
am never idle any more. My 
pupils help me with work about 
the place for I do not like to accept 
money from them. They have 
made me a vegetable garden and 
decorated my home and grounds 
with quaint miniature pagodas 
and presents of all kinds. No, I 
don’t believe in exclusion. Not of 
all classes anyway. I believe in 
restriction, perhaps, but I cannot 
imagine what is to become of the 
Pacific Coast and especially the 
fruit-growers if we are to be de- 
prived of this source of labor. 
The Japanese come to us during 
the fruit season. They work 
steadily and well and they leave 
us forthe wheatfield of the winter 
when the fruit is harvested. Be- 
sides, it isnot Christian to exclude. 
If we are the superior nation it 
behooves us to lend a helping hand 
to our more unfortunate brethren. 
I have been very happy since I 
took up the work. I shall continue 
it as long as the Lord gives me 
breath. I watch the career of each 
of my students with a great deal of 
interest, and I have yet to find a 
trace of ingratitude or boorishness 
in one. So, really, it is no wonder 
that I love the mission, is it?” 

Sarah Brown is a woman of 
nearly seventy-three years, tall, 
erect and with features which have 
not yet lost a certain girlish beauty. 
She is well educated, refined and of 
powerful will. Alone in her house, 
except for her night classes, she 
declares she fears no harm and 
has learned long since to conquer 
loneliness. Each year she harvests 
and markets her own prune crop, 
sometimes aiding in picking the 
prunes. She hasa desire to remain 
unnoticed, shunning publicity as a 
saint shuns temptation. ‘You 
must really excuse me” she said 
finally. ‘‘Father’s life went to the 
world. His daughter should be 
left alone.” 
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Miss Sarah Brown, daughter of John Brown of Harper's Ferry 
history, who finds contentment as an orehardist 
and missionary in the foothills near 
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CHAPTERS XXXI To 


XXXIII 


BEGUN IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


SyYNoPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: 


Carmen Gaylor, Spanish-born beauty, the owner of a fffty-thousand-acre 


rénch in Kern county, Lalifornia, rich by the demise of an unlamented husband, is infatuated with her neighbor, 


Nickson Hilliard, who is indifferent to her allurements. 


Hilliard is a type of the self- made western man, 


Formerly 


the cowboy foreman of the Gaylor ranch, he buys land from Mrs. Gaylor upon the passing ot oer, strikes 


oil, and goes on a trip to New York City 
dreams.” “Mrs. May” 


expensive in-name-only hust band in Rome 





where he finds in “Mrs. 
is the incognito of Ange la, Princess di Sereno, who has left her title, her palace 
, to go to glorious California 
money she inherited. Nick becomes the knight-errant of his fair fellow traveler. 


A.V. May” the “golden-haired angel of his 
and her 
. the land where her beloved father made the 


Carmen does not grow sus- 


picious of his de ‘layed return, for had he not leclared, when she intimated that he might sell out and live in New 


York: ‘No fear. California’s my paradise ? 
is upon her and she lingers with her maid, sight-seeing. 
and follows her in chauffeur’s disg uise. An 
to Santa Barbara and encounte 
is urged not to reveal Angela ‘s identity. After 
to avoid a love affair with Nick, travels ‘to Monterey. 





follows, and Nick becomes Angela’s escort to the Yosemite 
to visit the Gaylor ranch, where C 
re unhappily 7 
‘The Spe I” 


overtaken by Carmen, who persuades Angela 
Nick rescues Angela, Carmen disappears, 
follows hero and heroine to the delightful ending of ‘ 





THE BREAKING OF THE 


HE spell was broken for Angela. 

She knew now, if she had not 

known before, that it was Nick 

Hilliard who lit the world for her 

with the magic light never seen on 
land or sea where love is not. Some won- 
drous quality was gone from the sunshine 
and the glory of the golden poppies had 
withered with her happiness. 

Back in San Francisco, living in the rooms 
which he had helped to make beautiful with 
daily gifts of flowers, she realized how com- 
pletely Nick had meant for her the spirit of 
the West. It was because he had been with 
her that from morning till night she had 
thrilled with the joy of life and a sense of 
exquisite excited anticipation of each new 
day which had never failed or let her tire. 

Every moment she missed him and wanted 
him and would have given anything to call 
him back to her, but she had no right to 
call him, for what had she to give worth his 
pain in coming? 

Angela was an anxiety to Kate and a 
worrying responsibility to Mr. Morehouse. 
The banker would have liked to send his 
friends to call upon Mrs. May, but she was 


W hen Angela arrives in Los Angeles ‘ 
En route she has quarreled with Nick, who buys a motor 
gela’s automobile breaks down, 
of Angela who knew her abroad as the Princess and who 
a romantic adventure in the San Miguel Mission, Angela, deciding 
But tse meet again in San Francisco, another adventure 


t woman acquaintance 


and the lovers ar 


‘the spell’’ of the splendid West 


Nick goes to the rescue, they motor 


Valley, a trip with many amus ing incidents. They are 
irmen jealously plots revenge. 

varted; but in these final chapters the reader 

-which for them is the spell’s beginning. 


SPELL 


in no mood to meet people. Then he sug- 
gested that she should go to Del Monte for 
the summer and watch the beginning of the 
new home, but she dismissed this idea, saying 
that as the architect had not yet even 
finished his plan it would be a long time 
before the house could reach an interesting 
stage. 

“We all go somewhere in summer’ Mr. 
Morehouse urged. Whereupon Angela 
merely shrugged her shoulders. ‘You who 
live here may want a change” she said. 
“T’ve had plenty of changes. I’m very 
happy where I am, thanks.” 

But she did not look happy, and Kate, 
who loved her, realized the alteration far 
more keenly than Mr. Morehouse, though 
even he felt vaguely that something had 
gone wrong with the Princess di Sereno. 
Kate, who knew well what a difference 
happiness could make in a woman’s health 
and looks, guessed that the loss of her 
mistress’s color and spirits was connected 
with the disappearance of Hilliard. A para- 
graph she had read in the Illustrated London 
News had, together with some vague hints 
unconsciously dropped by Angela and a few 













































words of the banker’s overheard, set Kate’s 
sharp wits to working, and thus she arrived, 
through sympathy, at something like the 
truth. But Mr. Morehouse’s diagnosis of 
the case had in it no such romantic ingre- 
dient as hopeless love. 

_He alone in America (since Kate only 
suspected) knew that Mrs. May was the 
Princess di Sereno, who had never been a 
wife to Paul di Sereno except in name. He 
knew that the princess had grievances and 
that she had left her old name and the old 
world in the wish to forget the past com- 
pletely. Knowing all this, when a certain 
piece of news came his way he felt it his 
disagreeable duty to pass it on to Mrs. May. 
And it was the very piece of news which had 
set Theo Dene wondering whether Angela 
“knew about the prince.” 

California journals are apt to give local 
matters of interest precedence over affairs 
at a distance, and so it was that, though 
Angela usually glanced through a newspaper 
every day or two during her travels, she had 
never come upon Paul di Sereno’s name 
except in that old copy of the Illustrated 
London News. There she learned how well 
he was amusing himself while Mrs. May 
saw California under Nick Hilliard’s guid- 
ance. But after that came a blank. She 
knew only that he and a somewhat notorious 
woman, a new star of the flying world, were 
making ascents together and getting their 
pictures taken in Paolo’s newest aeroplane. 
But it remained for Mr. Morehouse to tell 
her of the sensation the pair were creating 
in Europe. 

Always among the foremost of the “air- 
men,” since airmen sprang or rather flew 
into being, Paolo di Sereno had become more 
than ever prominent since Angela left Italy, 
and his prominence was now of a kind 
peculiarly distasteful to her. 

There was a woman—indeed, there was 
invariably a woman, though not always the 
same—whose flaunting friendship with the 
prince had fixed Angela’s resolve to turn her 
back on the old life forever. The woman 
had begun a career as a matchseller in 
Rome, then had become an artist’s model, 
then had learned to sing and dance, and 
through her reputation as a great beauty, 
rather than because of talent, had made the 
name of Liane Alfieri famous. A French 
marquis had married her, and when his 
heart was broken and his money spent, had 
obligingly killed himself in an inconspicuous 
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and gentlemanly manner. After that Ma- 
dame la Marquise d’Evreux had achieved 


an even greater popular success. Paolo di 
Sereno became infatuated, and doubtless 


there had been many snapshots even in 
those days of the lovely Marquise d’ Evreux 
taken in the prince’s aeroplanes. When, 
after a dangerous attack of ‘“‘la grippe,” the 
celebrated beauty completely lost her voice, 
she left the stage on which, since her mar- 
riage with the marquis she had figured but 
fitfully, and under the prince’s instruction 
she began to qualify as an ‘‘airwoman.”’ 

It was about this time that Angela left 
Rome, and what Theo Dene wondered if 
Mrs. May “knew about the prince’ was 
his much advertised plan to break the 
world’s record for distance in a new aero- 
plane, said to be the joint invention of him- 
self and Liane d’Evreux. A huge prize had 
been offered by a London newspaper for a 
flight from Gibraltar across the bay of Bis- 
cay to London, and this “prince and prin- 
cess of the air” hoped to win it. Their 
invention could, it was claimed, store more 
“essence” than any other which so far had 
been completed; and many interviews with 
them and photographs in flying costume 
were being published. Mr. Morehouse, who 
took one or two French and English illus- 
trated weeklies as well as New York daily 
papers, saw these obnoxious things as soon 
as Theo Dene saw them; but it was not till 
Angela returned to San Francisco from 
Bakersfield that he told her of the prince’s 
great project. 

“T reasoned” he said, “that it would be 
better for you to hear what is going on from 
me rather than be exposed to a surprise and 
shock from some London or Paris paper 
lying on a hotel table. Of course Madame 
d’Evreux is an airwoman now and if the 
prince chooses—” 

Angela interrupted him to reply that 
nothing the Prince di Sereno could do had 
power to shock her, for they had never been 
really in each other’s lives and had now 
passed out of one another’s orbit forever. 
In spite of this assurance, however, when 
Mr. Morehouse saw the princess looking 
pale and listless, taking little interest in the 
plans for her new house, he attributed the 
change to humiliation, or possibly even to 
fears for the prince’s safety, for women were 
strange! Luckily she could not be annoyed 
in this new country where she would make 
her home, for nobody knew who she was and 
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could not associate her with the prince’s 
extravagances. Nevertheless Mr. More- 
house thought it natural that her health and 
spirits should suffer; and because of his old 
and close friendship with Franklyn Merriam 
he longed to find some wholesome distrac- 
tion for Angela. 

But after all it was Kate, not he, who suc- 
ceeded in supplying it. Poor Kate, so near, 
yet so far from Oregon, dared in her insig- 
nificance to follow her mistress’ example. 
Though she would have had a hand cut off 
rather than “give notice’ to her beloved 
lady, as a matter of fact she was pining; 
Tim was growing impatient. His affairs 
were marching better. Something had been 
saved out of tlie disaster caused by his dis- 
honest partner. He had got in with a 
“good man,” and they believed that together 
they would some day ‘‘beat the world’”’ with 
their apples. Already they had obtained a 
London market. There wasn’t much ready 
money to spare yet; but Tim could manage 
to pay Kate’s way from San Francisco to 
Portland, and on to his place if she would 
come. 

Of course Kate was dying to come, but 
she would not even tell her sad-eyed pale- 
cheeked mistress that Tim was wanting her. 
It was only when, one day, Angela noticed 
how miserable poor Kate was looking that 
little by little she drew out the whole truth. 
Then she was roused to interest and forget- 
fulness of herself. 

“T’ll tell you what I will do, Kate’ she 
said with more animation than she had 
shown for weeks. “I'll take Mr. More- 
house’s last advice since this hot weather 
came and go up to Lake Tahoe to stay till 
my new house is born. Then, instead of 
your going to your Tim, he must come there 
to you and I'll give you a wedding—oh, but 
a beautiful wedding with a white silk dress 
and a veil and orange-blossoms and a cake 
big enough to last you all the rest of your 
life. You’re not to make any objections, 
because I shouldn’t be happy to have you 
stay with me now that Tim’s ready, and you 
know the idea always was for you to go 
when I’d reached my furthest point north 
nearest to Oregon. Besides it will do me 
good to plan for a wedding. And I mean 
to give you your trousseau. You shall get 
the things here in San Francisco before we 
start for Tahoe.” 

So that was why one evening Nick read 
in a San Francisco paper that ““Mrs. May, 
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who has been staying at the Fairmont Hotel 
for several weeks, left last night for Lake 
Tahoe, where she has engaged rooms at 
the famous Tahoe Tavern, and may remain 
for some time.” 

Afterward, when he sent the paper on to 
Sara Wilkins, as he did send papers now, 
with parcels of books and magazines, she 
too noticed the paragraph. 

“His star’s gone as far north and as far 
from him as she can possibly go and be in 
California” thought the school-teacher. And 
because Nick was right and her good little 
face hid a heart that was still better, she 
was not glad, but very, very sorry. 


When Kate was married and the little 
excitement of the marriage was over, Angela 
began to feel rather desolate. 

There were a great many pleasant people 
at the Tavern who would have been kind 
to the beautiful stranger if she had let them 
be kind, but they were all so merry and had 
so many intimate interests of their own that 
their goodness to her seemed only to em- 
phasize her loneliness. Kate had insisted 
on giving her Timmy the cat; in fact the 
bride and bridegroom both insisted, for 
there was no doubt in their minds that the 
black cat had brought them good fortune. 
Now, they had all the fortune they wanted to 
go on with, and as poor pretty Mrs. May 
seemed ‘‘a bit down on her luck,” they would 
leave her Timmy to bring it back again. 
And really the topaz-eyed creature, in its 
becoming jade collar, a gift from Nick 
Hilliard, was often a comfort to Angela, 
curied up in her lap and purring cozily 
under her book as she read. It seemed 
curiously fond of her, even fonder than of 
Kate, and had “taken to” her from the first. 

Angela had traveled through a region of 
snowsheds to reach the lovely lake in the 
heart of the Sierra Nevada, and the scenery 
was as different from any she had seen in 
California as was her mood from the mood 
of the south. At Tahoe she was a mile 
above sea-level and ringed in by higher 
mountains which had not lost their dazzling 
crowns of snow. On the shore of the long 
blue lake that mirrored eternally a clear, 
cool sky and immense dark trees, pines and 
cedars, like soldier monks, Angela felt that 
a line had been drawn between her and her 
Californian past with its flame of golden 
poppies and flowers of the forest. Here she 
had reached a high note of beauty which 

















rang crystalline as a silver rod striking upon 
ice, and she felt that she had done well to 
come. 

No lake of Italy or Switzerland had she 
found fairer than Tahoe, and Tahoe, with 
its carved marble wall of Nevada mountains 
and the marvelous sheen of its surface, like 
the light from golden shields sunk in trans- 
parent depths, gave Angela a sense of purity 
and remoteness which she had felt by no 
lake shore of Europe. The charm of other 
lakes had been their villa-sprinkled shores, 
their historical associations. The charm of 
Tahoe was loneliness. She liked to row 
out on the water alone, and rest on her oars 
to look down, down through miles it 
seemed, of liquid sapphire and emerald 
blending together; to plunge her eyes into 
the deep bath of color and find separate 
living jewels, glittering fish that seemed to 
have crystallized in the gem-factory of rich 
blue-green water, as precious stones crystal- 
lize in mines. 

The place was not remote, really, since 
luxurious trains had brought it into close 
touch with San Francisco and with the East; 
and the Tavern was indisputably one of the 
most charming hotels in the world; but 
Angela liked to cultivate the impression of 
remoteness as if she were a nun in retreat, 
and the beauty of Tahoe was of a kind that 
called to her spirit, making renunciation 
easier than in the luscious south scented with 
lilies and roses. Tahoe had its roses too; 
but its chief- perfume was of pines and the 
indescribable pure freshness of breezes that 
blow over water and snow mountains. 

The journey, too, had prepared her for 
that sense of isolation that she craved; the 
glimpse of tragic Donner Lake, where the 
pioneers starved and agonized in 1848; the 
wild Truckee river sweeping its beryl flood 
past thickets of pale sagebrush and forests 
of black pines; the tang of cold and the 
smell of snow in the air; the lonely farm- 
houses folded among green hills; and the 
primitive look of Truckee town with its little 
frame buildings called by pretentious for- 
eign names: Firenze Saloon; Roma Hotel. 

Nobody else, however, seemed to have 
the half-sad, half-delicious feeling of re- 
moteness from the world, at Tahoe, which 
Angela hugged to her breast. That August 
was very gay, and the immense verandas of 
the Tavern were flower-gardens of pretty 
girls—those wonderful American “summer 
girls’ of whom Angela had often heard. 
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They swam and boated and fished, and 
above all flirted, for there were always plenty 
of men, and in the evenings they danced in 
the big ballroom of the casino, built on the 
very edge of the lake—a quaint woodland 
bower of logs, birch-bark, great beams and 
verandas with big open drawing-rooms hung 
with baskets of ferns. 

Angela never tired of going from end to 
end of the lake in the trim steamboat that 
set out from the Tavern jetty in the morning 
and returned in the afternoon. The cap- 
tain, a great character, famous throughout 
the country, let her sit in a little room behind 
the pilot-box, where her luncheon was 
brought by an eager-eyed youth working 
his way through college by serving as 
steward in the holidays. He was in love 
with a girl at his university, equally poor 
and equally plucky; but because she was at 
present earning dollars as a waitress at the 
Tavern, the boy thought Tahoe a place 
“where you couldn’t help being happy.” 
Angela thought it a place where more than 
most others it might be possible to find 
peace, though happiness was gone. 

Once or twice a week she went on these 
water excursions and came to know Shake- 
speare Rock, the Indian Chief’s head, the 
Island of the Drowned Man, Cave Rock 
(where a band of robbers flourished in the 
fifties, burying much bullion still lying 
hidden) and the strange rock-formations 
of Rubicon Point, like statues of ancieni 
Egypt: knew them nearly as well as did 
the captain himself. Also she came to know 
the many stories of the lake, sensational or 
tragic; and of these she loved best the old 
Indian legend of Ong, the terrible man- 
headed bird who dragged men down to his 
nest two thousand feet under water. Tahoe, 
the young warrior who fought and over- 
powered Ong, for the sake of a girl, the 
chief’s daughter, was evidently an Indian 
St. George, while Ong was the Dragon. 
This theory she argued with the captain, 
and her interest in all his tales caused him 
to guess that she was a writer, come to 
Tahoe to find material for a book. 

In truth, however, Angela no longer even 
opened her diary. Never again, she told 
herself, would she keep a record of her days. 
But, some time, years from now, maybe, 
when she could read what she had written 
without a heartache, she would open the 
unfinished volume where she had broken 
off a sentence in the great redwood forest. 
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She might be able to think of Nick Hilliard 
then without longing for him, but that time 
seemed very far off. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE LADY WHO WAITED ALL DAY 


NE August evening Angela came back 
from an excursion to the top of Mount 
Tallac, whence she had looked down over 
sixteen small legend-haunted lakes, wide 
blue eyes into whose sweet depths few gazed 
nowadays save sun and moon and drifting 
stars. She was tired and had made up her 
mind to dine in her own sitting-room, then 
to go immediately to bed; but asking for her 
key she was told that “a lady was waiting 
to see her; had been waiting nearly all day.” 
“A lady!” she echoed. Could it be Mrs. 
Gaylor? Angela hoped not; for, though she 
had not heard from Nick those things which 
Carmen had feared and expected that she 
would hear, she guessed something of Car- 
men’s hate for her. The fact that she had 
not been allowed to go back; that Kate had 
arrived in Bakersfield with a story of Mrs. 
Gaylor’s being suddenly called away; that 
Carmen had never answered a short letter 
she wrote; all these odd things roused her 
suspicions. Indeed, she had even gone so 
far as to associcte the box of poison-oak 
leaves with Mrs. Gaylor; and now the 
thought that the Spanish woman might have 
followed her to Tahoe sent a faint shiver 
through her veins as if something unseen 
yet sinister hovered near. Who could the 
lady be, if not Carmen Gaylor? Who but 
Carmen would wait patiently for her coming 
through a whole long day? 

For an instant Angela was tempted to 
say “I’m too tired to see anyone this even- 
ing” But that would be cowardly. Be- 
sides she was curious to see her visitor, 
whoever it might be. 

“The lady’s waiting in the veranda now” 
said a hotel clerk. “She’s been here ever 
since morning, but she went away at lunch 
time and came back afterward. I don’t 
know what she means to do tonight, for the 
train for Truckee will be leaving in a few 
minutes, and she hasn’t engaged a room.” 

Angela went out on the veranda feeling a 
little tense and excited, but when a small, 
blue-frocked, gray-hatted figure dejectedly 
lost in a big rocking-chair was pointed out 
to her, excitement died while bewilderment 


grew. 
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Her first thought was that she had never 
seen this countryfied-looking person before, 
but as her mysterious guest turned, raising 
to hers a pair of singularly intelligent rather 
frightened eyes, she knew that she had met 
the same glance from the same eyes some- 
where before. 

The little woman’s face was so pale, so 
tired, her whole personality so pathetic yet 
indomitable, that Angela’s heart softened. 

“How do you do?” she asked kindly. “I 
hear you have come to see me, so we must 
know each other, I’m sure—” 

The visitor was on her feet, the chair from 
which she had sprung with a nervous jerk, 
rocking frantically as if a ghost were sitting 
in it. 

“We don’t know each other exactly” Miss 
Wilkins hastened to explain, as if eager not 
to begin with false pretenses. “The only 
time you ever saw me was at Santa Barbara 
last May, but you were very good to me 
and—and I found out your name—” 

“Of course. I remember quite well!” 
Angela smiled reassuringly, for the poor little 
thing was certainly terrified and ill at ease 
as well as tired. Angela sprang to the con- 
clusion that the young woman was in money 
difficulties and having remembered the loan 
of the sitting-room at Santa Barbara had 
somehow found her way to Tahoe in the 
hope of getting help. Well, she should have 
it. Angela was only too glad to be able to 
do something for one in trouble. “I’m glad 
to see you again”’ she said as if it were quite 
a commonplace thing for a stranger to have 
dropped apparently from the clouds in 
search of her. “But I’m so sorry you’ve 
had to wait. Perhaps you wrote and I 
haven’t got the letter yet?” 

“No, I didn’t write. I couldn’t have 
explained in a letter” said the weary-faced 
visitor; “and maybe you wouldn’t have 
wanted me to come if you’d known before- 
hand. I thought if I’d traveled all this 
way, though, just to speak to you, you 
wouldn’t refuse. I’ve been two nights on 
the way.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!’ exclaimed Angela. 
“You must let me get you a room at once. 
Some people are leaving tonight. They 
surely can put you up in the hotel.” 

“Thank you very much” returned the 
young woman, “but I couldn’t impose on 
you as your guest. You'll see that when I’ve 
told you why I came. I can’t get away to 
Truckee, I know, for the train goes too soon, 

















but I’ll take a room at some simpler place 
where it’s cheaper than this.” 

“We'll talk of that later” said Angela 
soothingly. “Now I hope you'll come to 
my rooms and rest and tell me about your- 
self. When we’re both washed and _ re- 
freshed we'll dine together in my sitting- 
room quite quietly.” 

“But it isn’t about myself I want to talk” 
protested the stranger. “I must tell you my 
name, Mrs. May. Of course you’ve for- 
gotten it. It’s Miss Wilkins, Sara Wilkins.” 

She didn’t want to talk about herself! 
That was puzzling and didn’t fit in with 
Angela’s deductions. However, she made 
no comment and talking of her day on 
Mount Tallac, escorted Miss Wilkins to a 
pretty sitting-room which in her absence 
had been supplied with fresh flowers. 

“Shall we talk first?” Angela asked. 
“Or would you like to rest and bathe—” 

“If you’re not too tired yourself to listen 
to me Id rather talk now”’ the little woman 
answered with a kind of suppressed des- 
peration. ‘But you do look tired. You’re 
thinner and paler than at Santa Barbara! 
Yet I’ve been screwing my courage up to 
this for so long I can hardly bear to wait.” 

“Tf I was tired I’ve forgotten all about it 
now” said Angela. ‘And I’m just as eager 
to begin as you can be. But you mustn’t 
feel that it needs courage to speak out, 
whatever you have to say. And if there’s 
any way for me to make it easier for you 
to begin, I should be so glad if you could 
give me just the slightest little hint. Shall 
we both sit down.on this nice comfortable 
sofa together?” 

“You sit there” replied Sara. “I don’t 
want to be comfortable. I couldn’t lean 
back. I’m all on edge.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t be ‘on edge!’ 

“T don’t tell you that to get sympathy, 
Mrs. May,” said the school-teacher, “but 
only because I’d like you to understand 
before I begin that I haven’t come just to 
be ‘cheeky’ and bold. I came because I 
felt I must on somebody’s account if not on 


” 


yours. For myself I didn’t want to force: 


myself on you. I didn’t want it one bit! 
And now I’m here, if I could do what I feel 
most like doing, I'd run away as fast as 
ever I could go, without saying one more 
word.” 

“Vou almost frighten me’’ said Angela, 
her eyes very dark and serious now. “Have 
I unwittingly done something dreadful that 
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—that I ought to be warned not to do again, 
and you have come to tell me because you 
think I was once a little kind to you? Not 
that I was really kind—for it was nothing 
at all that I did.” 

Miss Wilkins, sitting very stiff and up- 
right on the smallest, straightest, least luxuri- 
ous chair in the pretty room, was silent for 
an instant as if collecting all her forces. 
“No” she answered at last. “It wouldn’t 
be fair to say exactly that. And yet you 
have done something dreadful. Oh, my 
goodness, this is even harder to get out 
than—than I supposed it would be, for of 
course you'll think it’s not my business 
anyhow. And it isn’t or wouldn’t be if— 
if—” 

“Tf—what?” Angela prompted her gently. 

Sara Wilkins swallowed a terrible lump 
in her throat and pressed her lips tightly 
together. They were dry and pale. ‘Well’ 
she broke out, “I'll have to tell you the 
truth and not care for my own feelings. 
They don’t matter really. It wouldn’t be 
my business if I didn’t love him myself, 
dearly—oh, but not selfishly! And he 
doesn’t dream of it. He never will. And 
he never thinks about me except to pity me 
a little and do kind things because I’m 
alone in the world. And that’s all I want 
of him. It is truly, though I can’t explain 
very well. I just want him to be happy, 
and to have made him so. Because some- 
body had to act if anything was to be done. 
And there was nobody but me.” 

“Him!” Angela repeated in a half whisper. 
Yet the name was in her mind now, as always 
it was in her heart. 

“Mr. Hilliard, of course. You see’— 
desperately—‘“I’m school-teacher at Lucky 
Star City, close to his place. All the land 
there and the big gusher was his. When 
he came back in June I was at Lucky Star, 
and we were introduced. He remembered 
my’ face dimly, more I guess because he 
couldn’t forget even the least thing asso- 
ciated with you than for any other reason. 
Since then we’ve got to be friends.” 

Angela did not speak, even when Sara 
Wilkins made a slight hesitating pause. 
Her heart was beating too fast and thickly 
for words to come, and besides there seemed 
to be nothing to say yet, until she had heard 
more. 

“Don’t think” Sara went on, gathering 
courage, “that he confided in me in any 
ordinary way. I just couldn’t bear you 
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should do him that injustice. If you did I 
should have done harm instead of good by 
coming all this way to see you. But the 
very first day I met him at Lucky Star I 
asked about you, and I—saw—though he 
only said he believed you were in San 
Francisco—that he was heartbroken about 
you. At Santa Barbara I couldn’t help 
making up a romance round you both, you 
so beautiful and somehow like a great lady, 
though you didn’t put on any airs at all; 
he so handsome and splendid, like a hero 
in some book of the West. It was weeks 
before we mentioned you again, though I 
saw a lot of him at Lucky Star. He was so 
kind and it was holidays, so I hadn’t much 
to do except read books he lent me.” 

Still Angela said nothing, though it was 
evident that Miss Wilkins would have been 
thankful at this stage for some leading 
question which might help her over a dif- 
ficult place. Angela could not now give the 
help she had once offered. Rather was she 
in need of it herself. She sat waiting, her 
eyes disconcertingly fixed upon the other 
woman’s flushed face. But that was because 
she could not bring herself to look away 
from it. 

“Before we spoke of you again, what do 
you think he’d been doing?” the school- 
teacher went on almost fiercely. “Oh, I can 
hardly tell you, it’s so sad! If you’re the 
sweet woman that in spite of everything I 
think you are you'll be sorry all the way 
through to your heart. He—he hired a 
wretched humbug of a man who pretended 
to be an English swell to teach him manners, 
so that he couid be a little worthier of you. 
He, Nick Hilliard, the noblest gentleman 
that ever drew breath, to stoop to learning 
from a Montagu Jerrold whose real name is 
probably Atkins! He did it because of 
what you said to him.” 

“Oh!” cried Angela, her cheeks scarlet. 
“T said nothing—nothing which could make 
him feel that I didn’t think him a gentleman. 
iI—” 

“That’s what I told him” Sara broke in. 
“T knew his reason for employing Jerrold 
because he made up a sort of allegory about 
a moth loving a star and trying to fly up to 
heaven and be near her, or something like 
that. I said that a real star couldn’t be 
stupid enough to think him a moth, or any- 
way, not a common one. And he said 
‘That’s just what she does think me: 
common.’ I knew he meant you, though he 
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didn’t speak your name then. And I 
thought to myself ‘She didn’t look like a 
silly doll stuffed with sawdust.’ I did you 
the justice to believe that a great lady, 
experienced in the world, would know and 
appreciate a man. I’m just nobody at all, 
Mrs. May; but even I’m clever enough for 
that. I’m sure as fate, if I was acquainted 
with all the best kings and princes there are 
in the world, I couldn’t find a grander 
gentleman than Nick Hilliard. Yet accord- 
ing to him you didn’t have the eyes to see 
what he was worth. You not only turned 
him down, but turned him down saying he 
was too common for you.” 

Angela could stand no more. It was as 
if the fierce little woman in dusty blue had 
struck her in the face. She sprang up, very 
white, her eyes blazing. “It is not true” 
she said in a low voice. “He couldn’t have 
told you I said that.” 

“He told me you said just the same thing: 
that he was ‘impossible.’ That was the 
word—a cruel, cruel word.” 

She was up too, the fiery little school- 
teacher, and they faced each other; the lovely 
tall girl, white as a lily grown in a king’s 
garden, and the short, snub-nosed, freckled 
country schoolma’am. 

“Do you mean when I used the word 
‘impossible’ ”’ asked Angela, “that he 
thought I meant it in such a way—meant 
to tell him that he was an impossible 
person ?”’ 

“Yes, I do mean just that.” 

“You're sure of what you say?” 

“Dreadfully sure. When I’d got that 
much out of him, somehow—I hardly know 
how—I felt wounded and sore, as I knew 
he was feeling and would feel all the rest of 
his life. Oh, I’d have given mine for him! 
I would then and I would now, to make him 
happy. That’s why I came up here; to find 
out whether, after all, there could be any 
misunderstanding between you, that could 
be righted. He don’t know I’ve come. He 
thinks I’m staying with a friend in San 
Francisco. I don’t want him to know, ever. 
I should die of shame. I wish I could talk 
in some wise clever way to you, get you to 
see what a mistake you’ve made. He loves 
you so, Mrs. May!” 

Then a thing happened which was the 
last that Sara Wilkins had expected. With 
a stifled cry Angela turned away, and 
covering her face with both hands, sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 




















































The little school-teacher trembled all 
over. She had come here—giving her time 
and money, far more than she could afford, 
and her nerve tissue, in Nick Hilliard’s cause: 
and all in the hope of making his “‘star’’ see 
the error of her ways But when the cruel 
star broke down and cried uncontrollably, 
in anguish of soul, the hardness and anger 
which Nick’s champion had cherished like 
a cold but valuable diamond, melted into 
pity. 

“T do hope you'll forgive me” she faltered. 
“T—I didn’t mean to make you suffer like 
this. I’m so afraid I’ve done everything all 
wrong! But I let my feelings carry me 
away. I thought if you’d loved him a little 
after all, maybe—” 

“Loved him! I love him so much that 
it’s killing me” Angela broke out through 
her tears. ‘I can’t sleep at night for think- 
ing of him, longing for him, and telling 
myself it’s all over—all the joy of waking up 
to a new day and knowing I shall see him. 
Ah, night is terrible! I lie awake and drink 
the darkness like poison. I wish it were 
poison, so that I might die! I pray for 
peace, and just as I began to hope—to be a 
little calmer, at least by day, out in the sun- 
shine, looking at the white mountains, you, 
a stranger, come and tell me that I don’t 
love him.” 

“T wouldn’t have dared if I didn’t love 
him myself” Sara answered, choking on the 
words. ‘You see—I know. But if you care 
for him like this, if you’re so unhappy 
without him, why did you send him away 
brokenhearted?”’ 

Angela flung her hands up, then dropped 
them at her side. With no attempt to hide 
her tear-blurred face she answered “TI sent 
him away because I am married. I said 
‘it is impossible’; not—what he seems to 
think I said.” 

“Oh, how sad—how sad!” the little 
school-teacher stammered. She was con- 
fronting real tragedy for the first time in her 
gray conscientious existence. ‘How sorry 
I am. Forgive me. But—you know, it 
isn’t I who matter.” 

“No” Angela echoed. 

“Vou didn’t tell him? 
idea?” 

“J hadn’t a chance. There’d been an 
evening, a little while before, when I’d 
meant to tell if—if anything happened. 
But—we were interrupted.” 

“He thinks you’re a young widow.” 








“Tt isn’t you.” 
You gave him no 
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“Yes. It is only in the sight of the world 
that I have a husband—that I ever had one. 
When I came to America I left the man 
forever and took another name.” 

“Mrs. May isn’t even your real name?” 

“No. I'll tell you if you like—” 

“You needn’t. But you ought to tell him. 
That and everything. I don’t mean confess 
or anything like that. Probably you thought, 
till you feli in love with him, that there was 
no reason why you should give him your 
secrets. What I mean is, oh, the difference 
it would make to him, knowing that you 
sent him away, not because you looked down 
on him as common and impossible, but 
because you had no right to care!” 

Angela stared at the earnest little face 
as if she were dazed, bewildered in a dark 
place, and groping for light. 

“T had no idea he misunderstood me so” 
she said slowly. “If I’d guessed at the time 
I couldn’t have resisted telling him how 
much I loved him—how he was the one man 
in all the world for me. I couldn’t have let 
him go, so wounded. But now, since no 
happiness can ever come for us together, 
and perhaps by this time he is getting over 
his first suffering, wouldn’t it be better just 
to leave the veil of silence down between us? 
I don’t want to hurt him all his life long. 
It must make it easier for him to forget, 
if he believes me what you said just now— 
a ‘doll stuffed with sawdust’—a snob. He 
can’t go on for long, loving a creature like 
that. And so, he will be cured. Oh, though 
I long to send him a message—I mustn’t, 
I mustn’t be tempted. Let him think 
poorly of me. It is the best and kindest 
thing.” 

“No” said Sara Wilkins, “that is not the 
right way; not for him. It might be with a 
vain man. But he doesn’t get over it. He 
doesn’t stop loving you. Only the pain is 
worse, because he thinks you scorned him. 
Mrs. May, I implore you to write him a 
letter. I can’t take him a message, because 
he mustn’t know I came to see you. It 
would spoil it all for him, I think. Write 
as if it was of your.own accord. Don’t 
explain in the letter. Letters are such hard 
unsatisfactory things. The best one you 
could write wouldn’t make up to him a bit 
for what he’s suffered and what he must go 
on suffering, for you couldn’t help studying 
your words, and they’d be stiff and disap- 
pointing, no matter how hard you tried to 
say the things just right. Ask him to come 
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here and let you explain in your own words 
why you seemed so harsh with him. Only, 
warn him that it isn’t to change your mind 
about—about saying It would be 
awful for him to rush up here happy and 
hopeful, only to find out—what he’ll have 
to find out.” 

“Vou don’t understand” said Angela. 
“T care too much to dare see him again. I 
couldn’t trust myself. I—”’ 

“Ah, but you could trust /im. He’s 
strong and high in his nature—like the great 
redwoods.” 

“Ves, like the great redwoods’ Angela 
echoed in a whisper. 

“He’d be a rock, too—a rock to rely 
upon” Sara went on. “Do this, Mrs. May. 
Do it for my sake. I know it’s the right 
thing. It will give him back his self-respect. 
That’s even more important than happiness, 
especially to him. I’ve done all I could for 
you—not much, but my best. Do this for 
me, will you?” 

“Ves, I will” Angela answered suddenly 
and impulsively. She put out her hands to 
the little school-teacher and drew her close. 
They kissed each other, the two women who 


loved Nick Hilliard. 


ves. 


CHAPTER XXNIII 


THE END OF THE SPELL; AND A BEGINNING 


“ OME to me if youcan. I can give you 
» no hope of happiness, but there is 
something I should like to explain” Angela 
said in her letter. 

She expected an answer, though she asked 
for none; but no word came on the morning 
when she had thought that she might hear. 
Other people had their letters and were 
reading them on the veranda, but there was 
nothing for her. She sat there for a while, 
cold with disappointment, listening to the 
tearing open of envelopes and the pleasant 
crackle of thick letter-paper. Then, when 
Timmy the black cat suddenly leapt off her 
lap, as if in a mad rush after something he 
fondly hoped was a mouse, Angela was glad 
of an excuse to follow. But Timmy, who 


was of independent character, evidently 
believed that he was in for a good thing. 
He darted across the grass and with a whisk 
of eager tail disappeared behind a clump 
of trees. 

“A dragon-fly!’ Angela said to herself. 
For Timmy could not resist the fascination 
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of dragon-flies, a bright and beautiful kind 
that spent the summer at Lake Tahoe. She 
followed round the clump of trees, and 
there was Nick Hilliard coming toward her 
with Timmy in his arms. 

“Oh! she cried, blushing like a school 
girl. “I—I thought—’” 

“T was afraid you’d think it was too 
early” said Nick as quietly as possible, 
though his voice shook. “I got in on the 
train; and after my bath I was taking a walk 
around till a decent time to call. Then 
Timmy came running to welcome me—” 

“T believe he must really have seen you” 
said Angela, grateful to Timmy, who was 
saving them both the first awkwardness of 
the situation. “He is the most extraordi- 
nary cat—quite a super-cat. And you 
remember, he used always to know what 
time you were coming to call, when we were 
in San Francisco.” 

Owing to Timmy they were spared a 
meeting on the veranda, and Angela did not 
offer to take her visitor into the house yet. 
There were some quiet places in the garden 
in the deep shadow of trees, where she could 
say what she had to say better than between 
four walls. They strolled on, Nick holding 
Timmy, who purred loudly, as if glad to 
welcome the giver of his fine jade collar. 

“T got your letter just in time to catch the 
train for San Francisco, and then to get 
on here” Hilliard explained. “Of course 
you knew I’d come at once.” 

““No—I wasn’t sure. I thought—I might 
hear from you this morning, a telegram or 
letter’ Angela stammered. ‘‘But—I’m glad, 
very glad. It was good of you to come, 
and so soon.” 
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“Good! 





“T wanted so much to talk to you. I’ve 
been wanting it for a long time. Ever 


since—we parted. But it was only the 
other night I made up my mind that I had 
any right to send for you.” 

“What did I say to you that last day 
about coming from the end of the world? 
It’s only a step from Lucky Star here.” 

“TJ know what you said. There isn’t one 
word I’ve forgotten, I think. Shall we sit 
under that arbor? It’s my favorite seat, and 
no one ever comes and disturbs me.”’ 

They sat down on a rustic bench cur 
tained with dripping trails of Virginia 
creeper, red as the blood of the dying sum 
mer. Nick kept Timmy on his knee, strok 
ing the glossy black back. His hand looked 





























































very strong and brown and Angela longed 
to snatch it up and lay it against her cheek. 
How she loved him! How much more even 
than she had known when she coulda’t see 
his face, his eyes, and the light there was in 
his eyes for her! It had not changed, that 
wonderful light, though his face was sadder 
and, she thought, thinner. 

“Are you glad to see me again—Nick?” 
she could not resist asking. 

He smiled at her wistfully. ‘Just about 
as glad as a man would be to see God's 
sunlight, if he’d been imprisoned and 
starving in a mine that had fallen in on him. 
Only perhaps a little gladder than that.” 

She answered him with a look; and then, 
as involuntarily she put out her hand to 
stroke Timmy, their fingers met. He 
caught hers, and held them for an instant 
convulsively, then let them go. 

“Nick, that day when you saved my life 
and told me you loved me, did I make you 
realize that I loved you, too?” she asked. 

“No. I couldn’t think you meant that. 
I thought you tried to save my feelings by 
saying you cared; that you were sorry for 
me, and—” 

“I was sorry for myself, because, you see, 
you’d begun to be the one person in the 
whole world who mattered. Oh, wait, don’t 
speak yet! I had to make you understand 
that we couldn’t be anything to each other, 
and it was so hard for me that often I’ve 
wondered if, inadvertently, I said things to 
hurt you, more than you need have been 
hurt. Tell me, truly and frankly, what did 
you believe I meant by that word I used— 
impossible?” 

He hesitated, then answered slowly: “I 
felt that I ought to have known, without 
your telling me. I wasn’t the sort of man 
for you.” 

“You did think that! Oh, Nick, then I’m 
glad I sent for you—I can’t help being glad. 
If you loved me, and I were free, nothing in 
the world could come between us, and I 
should be the happiest creature on the 
earth.” 

“Tf you were free?” His hand lay heavily 
on Timmy’s back, and the cat resented it 
by jumping down. But both had forgotten 
Timmy’s existence and their late gratitude 
to him. 

“Tf I were free. You thought I was—you 
saw me in mourning. I never meant to 
make you, or anyone, believe a lie. All I 
thought of at first was getting away from the 
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old life. But, oh Nick, though I’m not a 
widow, I was never any man’s wife except 
in name. I’m Franklyn Merriam’s daugh- 
ter—you must have heard of him. And 
when I was seventeen I married Prince 
Paul di Sereno. That very day I found out 
there was—someone who had more right 
to him than I. She came and threatened 
to kill herself. You see, it was not me, it 
was money he cared for. But he hated me 
for saying I would be his wife only in the 
eyes of the world. That made him so 
angry that he has spent his life in taking 
revenge. When my mother died nearly a 
year ago, I made up my mind to leave him 
altogether, and I did as soon as I could. I 
gave him more than half the money, so he 
didn’t care, for he’d grown quite indifferent: 
and I took the name of May. It is one of 
my names really. I was so glad to be some- 
one else and come to a new country to begin 
a new life! It never entered my head that 
I could fall in love with anyone—that there 
might be complications in my plan. It 
seemed so simple. All I wanted was peace 
and a quiet life with a few kind people 
round me. Then—you came. At first I 
didn’t realize what was happening to me— 
for it had never happened before. But soon 
I might have seen if I hadn’t closed my eyes 
and drifted. I was happy. I didn’t want 
you to go out of my life. Then came the 
Yosemite, with you, and—I couldn’t close 
my eyes any more. I saw my own heart. 
I thought—I saw yours. Now, you under- 
stand, Nick, why I told you it was impossible 
for you and me to be anything more to each 
other than friends. It was you who said 
we couldn’t be friends. And you know— 
I want you to know—that it’s as hard for me 
as it can be for you. Because I love you.” 

She had hurried on to get it all over, not 
daring to look at him until just at the end. 
When he did not speak she had to look at 
last, and see his bowed head—the dear black 
head that she loved. 

“Oh!” she murmured. “I ought never 
to have gone with you in the Bright Angel. 
If I hadn’t gone you would have forgotten 
me by this time. I’ve brought you nothing 
but pain.” 

Then he looked up at her. “I wouldn’t 
give up this pain for any joy that didn’t 
come from you” he said. ‘And you—I 
ought to be sorry if you care at all for me, 
though it seems too wonderful to believe 
that you can—for to care means to suffer, 
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since you’re not—not free. But I can’t be 
sorry yet. The thought of it is such a 
glory.” 

“You'd rather know this that I’ve told 
you than have just let me fade out of your 
life, believing me a heartless person who—’’ 

“Thought me a common fellow. Yes, I’d 
rather know the truth. But I’d rather have 
had my mistake true. I had hope then— 
just a little hope—of making myself worthier 
somehow, and trying my luck with you 
again. And for yourself, too, I want you 
to be free.”’ 

“T used to think” she said, “that I knew 
the worst of being bound to a man without 
love. But I see now I didn’t know half. 
A woman can’t know till she loves another 
man. Yet, because I’m not his real wife 
and never was—and he dislikes me, I can’t 
think it’s wrong just to Jove you, Nick. 
We'll say good-by and never see each other 
again after today; but the memory of you 
will be with me all my life, like the perfume 
of magic roses—California roses, and a 
glamour as of the golden poppies. It has 
been a spell. I thought the spell was 
broken, but it is not. Always it will have 
power over me to bring me back this radi- 
ance with the thought of you.” 

She held out both hands to him, and he 
crushed them against his mouth, 
twice. Then he put them away. 

“T shall have to go now” he said hoarsely. 
“T can’t stay. [I’m afraid of myself. And 
I don’t want to make you afraid of me.” 

He stood up and looked into the distance 
toward the lake that glimmered blue among 
the trees, like the eyes of a girl who peeps 
through falling hair. 

“How can I let you go, Nick?” she 
whispered. “Life is so horribly bleak with- 
out you. I’ve found it so—all these weeks. 
They’ve been years, cold years, like the 
years of a nun who can say only two words 
‘Memento mori.’ And yet you must go. 


once, 


THE END 
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There is nothing else for us but memory— 
of this summer. And the summer is gone.” 

“The summer is gone’”’ he echoed. 

There was the sound of a step on the path 
not far away, and a boy went by with a 
telegram. Glancing aside, he saw Angela. 

“Are you Mrs. May?” he inquired. 

“Ves” she answered mechanically. 

“They said you were in the garden. 
There’s a telegram for you.” He gave it. 
And then, as Angela seemed to consider the 
important thing of no consequence, he 
dropped a dexterous hint. ‘Perhaps you'll 
be wanting to send a reply.” 

The best way to get rid of him was to 
open the envelope. She tore it and read the 
few lines, then read them again. 

“Any answer?” 

“No. No answer.” 

The boy went away. 

“Ts it bad news?”? Nick asked, looking at 
her white startled face and dilated eyes. 

“Tt has—shocked me. I never thought 
of—that this could happen. And that I 
should hear it now—with you—” 

The telegram dropped from her hand to 
the ground. 

Nick stooped and picking it up, would 
have handed it to her without glancing at 
it, if she had not pushed it back to him. 

“Read.” 

Nick read: “He lost his life yesterday 
crossing the bay of Biscay. The aeroplane 
fell. When picked up by passing ship he 
was dead. Just had news from your 
lawyer in Rome. James Morehouse.” 

“Toes it mean—?” Nick could not finish. 

Angela bowed her head. 

“Yes. I am—free.” 

He did not speak, but his eyes called 
hers. They looked at each other, and 
saw, across the shadows, a far-away light as 
of heaven, a beginning of a new hope, 
brighter and sweeter than the spell that had 
been their all. 




















Dim in the distance are two headlands, shouldering out to sea; south of them creeps a large 
estuary of the ocean 








An English Tavern in California 


Traditions of Rare Old Ben Jonson Revived at the Stratford Inn 


By Joun S. McGROARTY 


HERE is nothing which has yet 

been contrived by man by which 

so much happiness is produced as 

by a good tavern or inn,” said 

rare Ben Jonson in one of his 
mellowed moods, long ago. 

The saying is still good. Inns and tav- 
erns are more necessary to the comfort of 
the human race now than they were even in 
Ben Jonson’s time. And the generations of 
the future will be more dependent on the 
wayside hospice than are we, though we 
have become a race of restless wanderers. 

Wherefore there can never be too many 
good hotels. It is for us to rejoice when we 
learn that another inn or tavern is to be 
erected somewhere where there was no such 
welcoming roof before. And you will be 


glad to know that at Del Mar, on the south 
coast of California, midway between Los 
Angeles and San Diego, there has been 
builded one of the handsomest and one of 
the most inviting hostelries in all America. 

This hotel is called ““The Stratford Inn.” 
It was designed as an Elizabethan structure 





by John C. Austin, an English architect who 
is a master of the Elizabethan style. Mr. 
Austin put so much heart and so much soul 
into the work of the Stratford Inn that the 
result is a pure delight to lovers of beautiful 
buildings. 

But first of all, there is a question to be 
answered. What manner of place is Del 
Mar itself? It may be all very well to talk 
of a good inn but if the place where the inn 
is situated be unattractive, of what use is 
the inn? 

Del Mar is a wondrously beautiful spot 
lying on the south coast of California, 
twenty miles north of San Diego. It is about 
thirty miles south of the old Mission San 
Juan Capistrano. It is a place on a hill. 
From the pinnacles of Del Mar you can hear 
the ocean crooning in long rolling breakers 
against gleaming shore lines, or see it leap 
into geysers of spray against majestic head- 
lands for an eye-encompassed distance of 
forty miles, swelling in from the magic isles 
of Santa Catalina and San Clemente, with 
the curtain of the sky far beyond them all. 
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But from the same pinnacles, landward, 
you shall look down from your very feet into 
the dream-kissed vale of San Dieguito, ser- 
pentined with natural canoe-ways that have 
crept in from the great waters. And from 
the San Dieguito meadows there are trails 
that lead into the valleys of Escondido and 
San Luis Rey and many other valleys. 
Eastward are the peaks of the lake-shelter- 
ing Cuyamacas and Mount Paloma. Lift 
up your vision yet again and you shall be- 
hold, all crowned with snow, the hoary 
heads of old San Antonio, Mount San 
Bernardino and San Jacinto—the kingly 
outposts of the royal Sierra. Back of those 
white serranos is the desert, only fifty miles 
from where you stand. And it is these two 
—the desert and the sea—that makes Del 
Mar what it is. 

The Del Mar which the traveler beholds 
from the car window as the railroad train 
glides along the beach on that wonderful 
journey south from San Juan Capistrano is 
a vast hill rising from between two estuaries 
of the ocean with Encinitas headland to the 
north and Torrey Pine Point to the south. 
But one gets no idea at all of what the hill 
of Del Mar really is by looking up to it from 
the railway. 

Its appearance from such a fleeting view 
would be much the same of many another 
coast hill; and it would, perhaps, pass with- 
out special notice from the railway traveler 
were it not for the fact that it is heavily 
wooded and because of the strikingly beau- 
tiful Elizabethan structure standing against 
the hill and which immediately attracts the 
eye. 

The Elizabethan building which catches 
the traveler’s curiosity from his flying win- 
dow, is the Stratford Inn of which we are 
speaking. You will be wise if you will alight 
from the train from the Del Mar station, 
walk up the brown trail and book yourself 
at the Stratford for as long a stay as your 
time will permit, the longer the better. 
“Time was made for slaves,” anyway, as the 
old Spanish proverb has it. 

For the Stratford Inn is not just a thing 
of outward show. You will think of what 
rare Ben Jonson said as you sit at the 
plenteous board of the inn, or slip away 
into dreamland at night from its cool, clean 
beds with a deep melody of the sea in your 
ears. “There is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man by which so much happi 
ness is produced as by a good tavern or inn.”’ 
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No doubt Ben Jonson would have been 
happy here—he who so loved a good inn. 
For at Del Mar he could have had his inn— 
such an inn, indeed, as he would have or- 
dained for his very own. And from its 
gabled windows, as well as from the wide 
reaches before its piazzas, he could have 
experienced that exaltation of spirit which 
one feels who looks down from a height upon 
the far-flung splendor and the vast majesty 
of the sea. Balboa, we take it, would much 
have preferred the view from a tree top, and 
Father Junipero, as we know, would have 
drunk the scene from a bed of sage away 
from eaves and rafters. But for rare Ben 
it would have been the inn. 

Sitting, we will say, with the ghost of rare 
Ben Jonson on the piazza of the Stratford 
Inn at Del Mar, you shall look through the 
canopy of the open corridors northward and 
behold a wondrous picture. You shall see, 
first of all, the most artistic sweep of shore 
line anywhere on the south coast, the surf 
breaking beautifully in white curves, miles 
long. Dim in the distance are two head- 
lands shouldering out to sea, the second and 
farthest of them being Point Encinitas. 
South of the headlands is a great low-lying 
plane into which creeps a large estuary of 
the ocean which you follow with your eye 
as it sweeps inland until your vision is ob- 
structed by the contours of the hill on which 
you are sitting. 

If you will leave your seat and travel 
down to this estuary and follow its course, 
you will find it dividing into several sinuous 
watercourses that wend their luring ways 
into the valley of San Dieguito, taking you 
on and on until you are under the very hill- 
summits of Del Mar, where Owen Wister, 
author of ‘‘The Virginian,’ and where also 
other wise men like Wister are staking out 
their rooftrees. 

The true lover of nature is wholly gener- 
ous in his human impulses. Show him a 
spot on which God has lavished beauty and 
he will instantly hear in his soul the cry for 
company. He will long with an infinite 
longing to share his gladness with his fellow 
man. This is the feeling that seizes the vis- 
itor to Del Mar. Loved names spring to his 
lips; loved faces vision themselves in his 
heart. 

You shall sit at night under the stars, out- 
side the door of the Stratford Inn at Del 
Mar, bare of head before bedtime, winter 
or summer, and you will not so much as 
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indeed, as he would have ordained 


for his very own 


sneeze thougn you be a charter member of 
the Hay Fever Association. And you will 
call down blessings on the head of that 
dreamer who made for you the broad 
piazzas of the inn from which you drink 
your soul’s content of seas and headlands, 
ever changing with the passing hours in 
color and beauty, the arches framing them 
for you in sun or starlight in the hospitable 
out-of-doors. 

Inside the inn there is always comfort, 
always cleanliness and a sense of quietude 
and rest. The lobbies, the billiard room, 
the bedrooms and all the rooms in that 
enticing place are just as you would have 
them. It is a wonderful retreat for the man 
or woman whose nerves have been put to 
jangle in the big, noisy world without. 
Though you had lost the last memory of 
your palate, you will find it coming back to 
you at the luring dining table. 

Frank Miller, the famous master of the 
famous Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside, 
once motored down to the Stratford Inn at 
Del Mar. His intention was to spend a few 
hours there. He remained a week, so 
fascinating did the place prove to be, even 
to the expert. 
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Happily Del Mar is easily reached. 
Great splendid highways, wide and smooth, 
= through it from either San Diego or 

Los Angeles. Then there are the frequent 
trains of the Santa Fe Railway, if you have 
not the good fortune to possess horses or an 
automobile. Also, I am told, the all-con- 
quering trolley that is now covering southern 
California with a cobweb of steel will soon 
put Del Mar on its map. 

If there be no other method of transporta- 
tion available for your especial need you 
might put on your sandal shoes and walk to 
Del Mar as good old Father Junipero Serra 
did many a time before you in the brave 
days of old. But go there you shall, or else 
you must be content to die without having 
beheld a spot which, in more ways than one, 
is unrivaled anywhere along the golden 
coast of California. If you will do me the 
kindness to go to Del Mar and the Stratford 
Inn I shall have to thank you for permitting 
me to make another fellow human being 
happier and better as he trudged along the 
highways of life. 

This is the sixth in a series of short articles reflecting 
what has been called the “personality”? of California’s 
great tourist hotels. In the December number Mr. Me- 


Groarty will describe one of the structural wonders of 
the West, the Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles. 
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The Pacific Northwest 


A Field for Safe Investment 


By J. E. Ferris 


Assistant Secretary Union Tri 

T HAS been wisely stated that the selec 

tion of sound investments should be a 

matter of education and exact knowl- 

edge; and, based on these conservative 

premises, our northwestern country must 
measure its invitations to invest, whether in 
securities, land or development enterprises 
and undertakings. 

The states of Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Oregon comprise a vast territory 
of varied conditions; a great variety of 
climate and soil; a country containing prac- 
tically every natural resource, which has 
been opened for settlement and development 
within the last ten and twenty years, and 
developed with all the speed of modern 
ingenuity in railroad construction, city build- 
ing, colonizing, and the modern methods of 
publicity. This great section, during the 
past decade, shows percentages of growth 
which in cold figures of the federal census 
fairly shake the imagination. 

If the financial resources of this country 
justify its marvelous growth, and if its out- 
put of the basic principles of wealth—agri- 
cultural products, mineral wealth, timber, 
etc.—have kept pace with this development; 
then, the northwestern states can claim that 
their condition is economically sound; and 
if this vast territory is as we claim but in 
small part developed, it is justified in ad- 
vancing its claim as a field for profitable 
investment at this time in practically every 
line. 

The agricultural output for the year 1910, 
of the four states—a year of exceptionally 
low crop returns in this section of the coun- 
try—was approximately as follows: 

WHEAT 

Washington, 25,603,000 bushels; value, 
$19,970,000. 

Oregon, 16,414,000 bushels; value, $13,- 
788,000. 


ist & Savings Bank, 





Spokane, Washington 

Idaho, 12,603,000 bushels; value, $9,074,- 
000. 

Montana, 10,560,000 bushels; 
O38 1,000. 

Total acreage, 3,292,000; average yield, 
20.77 bushels. 
. HAY 

Washington, 815,000 tons; value, $12,- 
790,000. 

Oregon, 922,000 tons; value, $11,156,000. 

Idaho, 1,473,000 tons; value, $13,257,000. 

Montana, 840,000 tons; value, $10,500,- 
000. 


value, $o,- 


Total acreage, 1,918,000; average acre 
yield, 2.15. 
OATS 
Washington, 8,817,000 bushels; value, 


$4,232,000. 
Oregon, 
597,000. 
Idaho, 7,084,000 bushels; value, $2,975,- 
000. 
Montana, 13,300,000 bushels; value, $6,- 
118,000. 
Total acreage, $1,042,000; average yield, 
38.90. 


10,419,000 bushels; value, $4,- 


POTATOES 
The four states produced 16,137,000 
bushels of potatoes, having a farm value of 
$11,729,000, as follows: 
Washington, 5,109,000 
$3,730,000. 
Oregon, 4,520,000 bushels; 


bushels; val!ue, 


value, $3,230,- 


000. 
Idaho, 3,408,000 bushels; value $2,215,- 
000. 
Montana, 3,000,000 bushels; value, $2,- 
550,000. 


The total acreage was 132,000; 
yield per acre 124.50 bushels. 


average 


RYE 
The rye yield on 29,000 acres amounted 
to 509,000 bushels, valued at $442,000, 
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while the barley crop was 11,011,000 bushels, 
valued at $9,300,000. The acreage was 
367,000. The corn crop was 1,283,000 
bushels, valued at $1,014,000. It-was pro- 
duced on 48,000 acres, the average yield 
being 27 bushels. 

The total acreage devoted to the seven 
crops enumerated in the foregoing was 
6,828,000, which products have a farm value 
of $137,329,000. 

As to fruit, while no statistics are avail- 
able, it is conservatively estimated that the 
four states mentioned produce about 7000 
cars of fruit annually. 

Of miscellaneous farm products—live- 
stock, poultry, hops, vegetables, etc.—it is 
estimated that the four states will produce 
from ten to fifteen millions of dollars, and 
an equal amount in dairy products. The 
hop yield in Washington alone is estimated 
to be about 25,000 bales for 1911. 

The timber cut in the country imme- 
diately surrounding Spokane, it is estimated, 
will be over 1,500,000,000 feet. The mineral 
output of the four states mentioned will 
exceed $60,000,000 annually. 

The value of farming lands, according to 
the last federal census, in the state of Idaho, 
alone, increased 518 per cent; in Washing- 
ton, 419 per cent; and in Oregon, 262 per 
cent. The state of Washington, with 69,180 
square miles of territory, has a population 
of about twenty to the square mile; while 
Illinois, with a population of approximately 
one hundred to the square mile, has an area 
of 56,000 square miles. New York has 172 
people to: the square mile, Rhode Island 
170, and Massachusetts 380. Oregon has 
an area of 94,450 square miles, or practi- 
cally 62,000,000 acres, of which over 17,- 
000,000 acres is free government land, open 
for settlement, and 500,000 acres state land 
awaiting settlement. Idaho, with an area 
of 84,600 square miles (one-quarter greater 
than the New England states combined), 
has more land opened to settlement than 
any other state in the Union. Montana, the 
third largest state in the Union, has 146,572 
square miles, and is of greater area than all 
of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware combined; or of 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

These great states are not remote isolated 
sections awaiting the coming of the railroads 
and other instruments of development. 
They are with few exceptions reached in 
almost every section by the great transcon- 
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tinental railway lines and their branches, 
and from their larger cities electric inter- 
urban lines radiate to an extent equaled by 
few of the eastern cities. Spokane, Wash- 
ington, alone boasts of over 225 miles of 
interurban electric lines. 

The Columbia river, a mighty stream, 
drains a quarter of a million square miles of 
the Pacific Northwest, and is navigable for 
hundreds of miles. Two ofthese north- 
western states are bordered by the Pacific 
ocean, and their great cities—Seattle, Port- 
land and Tacoma—control, to a consider- 
able extent, the vast ocean commerce of the 
Pacific. They supply almost entirely the 
vast trade of Alaska, and receive its millions 
of wealth from fish, minerals and forests. 
It is claimed that two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the world borders upon the Pacific 
and that they are nearly all consumers, not 
producers. This fact, together with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, bids fair to 
make the Pacific Coast of the United States 
its front door instead of the back door. 

From these scattered statements of growth, 
production and location, may be inferred 
the economic and potential soundness of the 
Northwest. Its development, though rapid, 
has been uniform and sound. The federal 
census of 1910 shows that 72 per cent of the 
farm owners in the western states own their 
farms, free of debt. In the city of Spokane, 
one of the most rapidly growing of the 
northwestern states, seven of the largest 
office buildings—two of them costing to 
exceed $1,000,000 and but recently erected, 
and all owned by local capital—have no 
mortgage or encumbrance of any character. 
The municipal indebtedness of the cities, 
towns and districts in the Northwest is, as 
a rule, low, and the reputation of practically 
every tax-paying municipality or district is 
that it is free from default or serious litiga- 
tion. In Montana, it is claimed there has 
never been a default in a tax-secured obli- 
gation, a record scarcely equaled in any 
state in the Union. The growth of the 
Northwest could not have been possible 
without the investment assistance of the 
older communities, and the streams of legit- 
imate investment capital which has found 
its way into this country has been returned 
many fold. In the development of the water- 
power interests, alone, over 100,000,000 
dollars have been invested; and probably 
as much more in successful irrigation under- 
takings. Many of these enterprises have 
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demonstrated their earning power for years, 
and the securities representing their owner- 
ship have advanced in value and character. 

The field of profitable investment is 
scarcely less inviting today than during the 
past years of tremendous growth. A great 
preliminary work has been done and the lines 
of progress and development fixed; the 
natural resources, measured and known, and 
the tests of actual experience and develop- 
ment applied to the soil; the character of the 
cities established, and the volume of trade 
and manufacture measured. In develop- 
ment lines, the field for investment is broad 
and inviting to the capitalist and man willing 
to thoroughly study and investigate. Within 
the states mentioned above, there remain 
hundreds of thousands of water-power 
awaiting development, for which there is 
ample market in the manufacturing and 
mining interests. Many lines of manufac- 
ture are open throughout the entire north- 
western country, and something of the 
progress in manufacturing and industrial 
development may be seen in the following 
figures from our recent federal census, show- 
ing the five-year period from 1904 to 1909: 

The manufacturing enterprises of Seattle 
increased from 467 to 751, or 61 per cent. 
The capital invested in the same time in- 
creased from $22,344,000 to $46,472,000, or 
108 per cent. Value of products from $25,- 
407,000 to $50,569,000. 

In Portland, the increase for the five years 
mentioned in number of manufacturing 
establishments was from 437 to 649, or 49 
per cent; capital invested increased from 
$19,725,000 to $37,996,000, or 93 per cent. 

In Spokane, the number of establishments 
increased from 188 to 286, or 52 per cent. 
Capital invested increased from $5,407,000 
to $16,434,000, or 204 per cent. Value of 
products manufactured increased from $8,- 
831,000 to $18,880,000, or 1:4 per cent. 

It will be seen that the industrial and 
agricultural development of this country has 
kept pace with the growth and population, 
and the main support of this section’s pros- 
perity has not been and is not the shifting 
sands of real estate speculation. To the 


purchaser of timber land and the manu- 
facturer of lumber products, it would not 
seem necessary to do more than submit the 
cold figures that in the four northwestern 
states there is today five-elevenths of the 
country’s standing timber. 

The mines in the northwestern states have 
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for years produced over $50,000,000 annu- 
ally, and to the investor who will thoroughly 
and understandingly enter the field of min- 
ing development, there is great opportunity 
and promise of definite returns. In agri- 
culture, there is a vast area of unoccupied 
land offering to the investor a certainty of 
rich and increasing returns, and to the 
farmer and homeseeker a definite assurance 
of success, for intelligent and well-directed 
effort. In every branch of agriculture, gen- 
eral farming, stock-raising, dairying and 
fruit-growing, there are sections offering 
peculiar advantages. Within 100 miles 
of Spokane, and in districts served by steam 
and electric lines, with every modern con- 
venience and comfort, there are hay lands 
producing two to four tons of hay per acre, 
and wheat lands yielding from 20 to 4o 
bushels of wheat per acre, with as much a 
certainty of return as in the farm lands of 
Illinois and Iowa, costing double their price. 

The field of investment securities in the 
northwest has attracted much attention, but 
scarcely to the extent it deserves. In older 
communities whose development is more 
complete, and whose financial requirements 
are more readily and hence more openly 
supplied, the interest rate on the best secured 
mortgages and bonds isfrom 4 to 5 per cent. 
In the old and well established farming dis- 
tricts in the Northwest—many of them 
sections with a farming history of 25 years— 
the interest rate is 6 to 7 per cent, the basis 
of security is absolutely known and with a 
history of many years’ cultivation. 

In the famous Palouse and Walla Walla 
districts, and in the Willamette valley, there 
are farming areas which have been under 
cultivation for over thirty years, and yet we 
find investors fearful of investing in securi- 
ties coming from these districts, because the 
country is new; or, as one Connecticut 
investor said to the writer: “I would not 
invest in mortgages away out in that raw 
country where all you have is climate and 
sunset; Ohio and 5 per cent are good enough 
for me.” In municipal securities—school, 
city, and other tax-secured bonds—the 
Northwest also offers the advantage of better 
rates, and, ofttimes, better security; for the 
real test of security is not age but the natural 
requirements, growth and integrity of a com- 
munity, and the needs of a new and growing 
country are the needs of growth and strength 
and not the requiremerts of a country 
stagnant and perhaps declining. 
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Congressman John E. Raker, 
of the First District, California, 
has introduced a bill in the 
Francisco Bay lower branch of Congress (H. 
By R. 13006) having for its object 
W.A.SHEPARD the stationing of the United 
States Ship Portsmouth in the bay of San Francisco. 
It reads as follows: ; 


First “Old 
Glory” in San 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the sum of thirty-four thousand nine hundred and seventy-three 
dollars and thirty cents, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 





cisco bay, and to have the double distinction of be- 
ing the first ship to unfurl the American flag in San 
Francisco bay, and also the first ship to pass through 
the Panama Canal. 

The U. S. S. Portsmouth (second of the name) 
was built at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
(Kittery, Me.), in 1843. Her tonnage is given in 
the general navy register as 846 tons, and her bat- 
tery as fourteen guns; but she carried at some periods 
twenty-two guns. She is spoken of in Emmon’s 
History of the U. S. Navy as “Excellent, whether 

sailing, steering, 





out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise i 
appropriated, for the | 
repair and fitting out of ¥ | 
the United States Ship ; 
Portsmouth, now in 
temporary use by the { 
Treasury Department i 
at Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia. 

“Sec. 2. That said 
vessel, when repaired 
and fitted out by the 
Navy Department,shall 
be stationed at San 
Francisco, California.. 

“Sec. 3. That in be 
ing delivered at San 
Francisco said _ vessel 
shall be conveyed 
through the Panama 
Canal, and the Secre- 
tary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy 
are requested to make 
such arrangements that 
she shall be the first 
ship to pass through 
said canal.” 














The Portsmouth 
is one of the oldest 
ships in the Navy, 
and has long since 


s ad , : . . . . 
been unfit for any- U.S S. Portsmouth, first ship to unfurl the American flag in 
* % the bay of San Francisco, and candidate for first 
g ) aran- : sys a 
thing but si ae honors in sailing the Panama Canal west- 
tine or similar ward to her last port of call 
duty. The appro- 


priation provided for in the bill is, therefore, necessary 
inorder that the ship may be repaired sufficiently to 
withstand the trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The idea of Congressman Raker is to have the 
Portsmouth permanently stationed in San Fran- 








working, scudding, 
lying to, or riding 
at an anchor in a 
seaway.”’ She was 
considered one of 
the fastest sailers 
in the navy in the 
old days of sailing 
vessels. 

Her first cruise 
was in 1844-1848, 
in the Pacific, un- 
der the command 
of Commander J. 
B. Montgomery, 
squadron of Com- 
modore J. D. Sloat. 
She took a promi- 
nent part in the 
operations on the 
coast of California 
during the war with 
Mexico. 

June 3, 1846— 
Arrived in the har- 
bor of San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

July 5, 1846— 
Landed a party of seamen and marines, under 
command of Lieut. J. S. Missroon, U.S. Navy, for 
the protection of the American Consul and citizens 
of San Francisco. Lieutenant H. B. Watson, U.S. 
C. M., was in charge of the marines. 
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July 9, 1846—War having been declared between 
the United States and Mexico, by order of Commo- 
dore Sloat a force was landed at Yerba Buena from 
the Portsmouth, which took possession of San Fran- 
cisco, and at 8 o’clock a. m. hoisted the United States 
flag in front of the custom-house. Detachments of 
officers and men were sent to hoist the flag at Sut- 
ter’s Fort, Sausalito, Sonoma and Bodega. (So- 
noma and Bodega are in Sonoma county, Sausalito 
in Marin county, and Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento 
county.) 

March 11, 1847-October 29, 1847—The Ports- 





mouth captured three Mexican vessels. Two of 
them were ransomed for $14,920. 
February 24, 1848—Sailed 
reaching Boston May 5, 1848. 
1849-1851—African Squadron. 
1851-1854—Pacitic Squadron. 
1856-1858—East India Squadron. 
mand of A. H. Foote took a very prominent part in 
the capture and destruction of the Barrier forts, Can- 
In this engagement 
killed 


Portsmouth 


from Valparaiso, 


Under com- 


ton river, Nov. 16-22, 1856. 
Americans 
The 


At the close of the engagement three 


and 
struck by 


seven were twenty-two 


wounded. was shot 
twelve times. 
rousing cheers were given the ship by the crews of 
the British men-of-war lying near. 

1859-1861—African Squadron. Captured sev- 
eral slavers. 

1861-1865—West Gulf Squadron, with Admiral 
Farragut (commanded by Commander S. Swart- 
wout). Was at the passage of Forts St. Phillips and 
Jackson, occupation of New Orleans, and numer- 
ous engagements in the lower Mississippi river. 
Made a number of prizes. 

1866—Quarantine ship, New York harbor. 

1867-1868—Fitting as a training ship and on 
special duty. 

1869-71—South Atlantic Squadron. 

1872-77—Special service to Brazil and Pacific 
Squadron. 

1877—Training ship for boys, San Francisco. 

1878—Special service in connection with the Paris 
Exposition. 

1879-94—Training ship for apprentices, Atlantic 
coast. 

1895, Jan. 17—Transferred by the Navy Depart- 
ment to the Naval Militia, state of New Jersey. Now 
lying at N. Y. Navy Yard under quarantine‘duty. 


+ af 


If the Coast Artillery Corps of 


War asa ads deeauagees i 
the California National Guard 


Modern were a theatrical organization, 
Science a political body or any other sort 
By of institution with a press-agent 


Louis J. STELLMANN to exploit its virtues, all the 
world would know that this branch of the state militia 
As it 
is, comparatively few people realize that the C. A. C., 
N. G. C., has introduced the wireless telephone as a 
practical factor into military work, that its members 
have broken the militia records of the country for 


is entitled to international-credit and renown. 
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sub-caliber and service target practice and that the 
aeronautical detachment of the C. A. C., etc., is the 
first subdivision of any army, regular or reserve, 
devoted to aerial demonstration work in a system- 
atic way. 

This same aeronautical detachment 
bit of special and prefatory mention as a piece o 
It is a product of the combinec 


deserves a 


modern enterprise. 
imagination and executive ability displayed by John 
McHenry, Jr., whose father and uncle are in the 
United States service and whose forbears for nu- 
merous generations have been military men. Lieu- 
tenant McHenry (for he is now a militia subaltern 
commanding the aeronautical detachment) has, for 
some time, been greatly interested in all the mod- 
ern sciences which appertain to military work or are 
capable of being applied thereto. Aviation, espe- 
cially, engrossed his attention and, being an intimate 
friend of Eugene Ely, he discussed his hobby at 
some length with that aeronaut. Finally he decided 
to organize an aviation squad of some sort for mili- 
tary work and Ely, an enthusiastic supporter of the 
scheme, enlisted as the first “private.” 

McHenry’s next step was to consult Colonel 
George A. Schastey, commander of the Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, and, securing his hearty endorsement, 
to take up the matter of funds for the financing of 
his proposed detachment. Encountering the usual 
and formidable red tape which such a venture 
always meets, McHenry, nothing daunted, started 
out to get private subscriptions for the expensive 
equipment needed. He was successful in getting 
several thousand dollars as a starter and in associat- 
ing with himself several experienced aviators, in- 
cluding J. C. Handy, George Loose and James 
Irving. This gave the aeronautical detachment the 
use of several aeroplanes of the latest military type 
and the purchase of another, especially constructed, 
from the Curtiss factory was arranged for. 

Then McHenry turned his attention to wireless 
signaling, and interested Richard G. Fontana, and 
several more expert young operators. 
Fontana has just completed a system for communi- 
cation by wireless telegraph and telephone between 
aeroplanes and ground stations. This consists of a 
helmet and jacket similar to the upper portion of a 
diver’s suit. At the right ear of the aviator is placed 
a minute receiver, while the helmet shuts out the 
noise of the whirring motor and enables him to 
transmit messages as well by means of a tiny sending 
apparatus located over his chest in the unique 
garment which Fontana has invented and which 
many believe will work a revolution in aeroplane 
signals. 

The wireless telephone used by the aeronautical 
detachment is the invention of a San Francisco 
electrician and is the first instrument of its kind ever 
used with success in military work. Some time ago 
a number of warships were equipped with wireless 
telephones but these were found to be so faulty that 
they were taken out and further attempts to use 
them abandoned. Of the San Francisco invention, 
which is now interesting the government, the aero- 
nautical detachment secured the first set made for 


wireless 

































Militiamen sighting one of the great twelve-inch disappearing rifles of Fort Winfield Scott. 
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sale and tested it thoroughly before using it at the 
recent Presidio maneuvers. 

While encamped in the Presidio, the Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps had placed at its disposal 36 regular 
charges of which 


and 2,700 sub-caliber charges, 


little more than half was used, owing to foggy 
weather. But of the twenty service charges fired 


by the citizen-soldiers, fifteen were registered as 
hits on the target—a floating ten-foot pyramid com- 
ing to a point at the top and towed at a speed of 
about six miles per hour, five miles out at sea. 

Such a militia-gunnery never pre- 
viously been equaled. But this remarkably high 
grand total is eclipsed as a matter of achievement 
by the gunners of Company 9, whose first shot shat- 
tered the tiny target, passing directly through the 
center of it, a feat never before approached by 
militia gunners. 

As weather conditions were such as to make aerial 
demonstration almost suicidal, this feature of the 
detachment’s work had to be abandoned and most 
of the time during the encampment was devoted to 
demonstrations of the wireless telephone. 
As has already been mentioned these 
demonstrations were the first successful 
trials of a wireless phone in field work 
and marked the initial use of such an 
instrument as practically applied to the 
furtherance of war games. 


record has 


It may occur to the reader that the 
wireless telegraph has been in use for 
some time as an adjunct to military ma- 
neuvers and that the wireless telephone 
has no easily apparent advantages of 
important character over the former. 
Such, however, is far from being the 
truth. In the first place, the wireless 
telephone may be used under conditions 
which would render the wireless tele- 
graph unavailable; it is less influenced 
by natural obstacles and far less subject 
to interference by other stations. As this 


is an accepted electrical fact and as its explanation 
would be both tedious and unavoidably technical, 
no attempt at such elucidation will be made here. 
The important point, to the lay mind, is that the 
wireless phone can and has been used under con- 
ditions which would render the more delicate and 
complex telegraph useless. There are other advan- 
foremost among them the obvious facts that 
one may talk faster than one can telegraph and that 
anyone is able to communicate by telephone while 
it requires a skilled operator to telegraph. For in- 
stance, an officer may give his commands directly 


tages, 


to the man at the other end—secretly if he so desires 
—thus eliminating delay and intermediate human 
agencies which may be unessential if not undesir- 
able. Also, the wireless phone is much harder to 
“tap” than the telegraph. In fact it requires a more 
delicate tuning coil than the great majority of tele- 
graph stations possess and is therefore much more 
private. An effort is now being made to render it 


absolutely so and, if this is accomplished, the wire- 
less telephone will be the ideal communicatory 





Wireless signal station established by militia at Presidio. Lieutenant 


John McHenry and Chief Operator R. G. Fontana at work 











Transmitting an order by wireless phone. Wooden box 


contains entire apparatus, making it easily 
available for military field work 


medium for military operation. It is interesting 
and mildly amusing to note that one of the 
first messages sent by the wireless telephone 
during the maneuvers was one from 
Post Commander Colonel Schastey to the captain 
of the tug Barrett, after the record-breaking hit of 
Battery Godfrey. It read: 

“Is there enough left of target to observe next 


Presidio 


three shots?” 
The answer was an emphatic negative. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. Mathewson, who had active 
charge of most of the artillery work for the reserves, 
is enthusiastic in hisendorsement of the work of the 
aeronautical detachment and the value of the 
wireless phone. He states that but for this body 


and its equipment not one-quarter of the 
work accomplished by the Coast 
Artillery Corps would have been 


possible. 

So heavy was the fog that the tug 
towing the artillery target could not be 
seen distinctly enough for wig-wag signals 
and communication was had solely by 
wireless telephone. Toshow how rapidly 
and smoothly this work might be done 
an experimental time test was made. A 
battle commander communicated an 
order to the wireless operator by means 
of a field telephone and the wireless 
operator relayed it to the distant tug, six 
miles out at sea, by the wireless telephone. 
It was transcribed by the operator aboard 
the tug and the repetition ‘““O. K.’d” by 


the battle commander, all in the space of 
twenty-three seconds. 
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During the mimic attack on the port 
batteries by three tugs posing as a hostile 
fleet, the invaders were directed by wire- 
less telephone messages while fourteen 
miles out and responded perfectly. Their 
failure to run the gauntlet of the search- 
lights was due to the fact that this is a 
practical impossibility, since these great 
paths of light, playing back and forth in 
a systematic path, can discover any vessel 
before it gets near enough to damage shore 
batteries with its fire and can shoot it 
to pieces with long range cannon. 

The land battle between the Blues and 
Reds—the former being reserves and 
defending the guns while the latter were 
regulars and attackers—proved little 
except that the citizen-soldiers seemed 
able to hold their own against those who 
made war their profession. It discovered 
some fine strategic work and clear, quick 
thinking on both sides, but it created a 
situation which as a serious possibility 
has no existence. No hostile troops could penetrate 
to the Presidio and menace the big guns with a dan- 
gerous land force according to the best known rules 
for military calculation. 

The mines were not used for practice by the re- 
serves this year. It is coming to be believed that 
harbor mines are generally more dangerous to 
friend than to foe and the need for their use even as 
a last resource grows less and less with the develop- 
ment of coast defenses. However, the coast artillery 
reserves will be trained in their use as well as in 
flying maneuvers as soon as arrangements can be 
perfected. California may reflect with some pride, 
in the meantime, that her citizens have established 
a military precedent which will doubtless be fol- 
lowed all over the country and civilized world. 








Automobile equipped with portable wireless outfit, and motorcycle 
squad of aeronautical detachment 





































It was at Quito, the mountain 
capital of Ecuador, that the 


Nothing That 
Ever Came 


following passage at  corre- 
to Anything spondence took place. Having 


By occasion to buy a pair of shoes 
Jack Lonpon in a shop six feet by eight in size 
and with walls three feet thick, I noticed a mangy 
leopard skin on the floor. I had no Spanish. The 
shopkeeper had no English. But I wasan adept at 
sign language. I wanted to know where I should go 
to buy leopard skins. On my scribble-pad I drew the 
intersecting streets of a city. Then I drew a small 
shop, which, after much effort, I persuaded the pro- 
prietor into recognizing as his shop. Next, I indi- 
cated in my drawing that on the many streets there 
were many shops. And, finally, I made myself into a 
living interrogation-mark, pointing all the while from 
the mangy leopard skin to the many shops I had 
sketched. 

But the proprietor failed to follow me. So did 
his assistant. The street came in to help—that is, 
as many as could crowd into the six-by-eight shop; 
while those that could not force their way in held an 
overflow meeting on the sidewalk. The proprietor 
and the rest took turns at talking to me in rapid-fire 
Spanish, and, from the expressions on their faces, all 
concluded that I was remarkably stupid. Again I 
went through my program, pointing on the sketch 
from the one shop tothe many shops, pointing out that 
in this particular shop was one leopard skin, and then 
questioning interrogatively with my pencil among 
all the shops. All regarded me in blank silence, 
until I saw comprehension suddenly dawn on the 
face of a small boy. 


“Tigres montanya!”’ he cried. 


This appealed to me as mountain tigers, namely, 
leopards; and in token that he understood, the boy 
made signs for me to follow him, which I obeyed. 
He led me for a quarter of a mile, and paused before 
the doorway of a large building where soldiers 
slouched on sentry duty and in and out of which 
went other soldiers. Motioning for me to remain, 
he ran inside. 

Fifteen minutes later he was out again, without 
leopard skins, but full of information. By means of 
my card, of my hotel card, of my watch, and of the 
boy’s fingers, I learned the following: that at six 
o’clock that evening he would arrive at my hotel 
with ten leopard skins for my inspection. Further, 
I learned that the skins were the property of one 
Captain Ernesto Becucci. Also, I learned that the 
boy’s name was Eliceo, 

The boy was prompt. At six o’clock he was at 
my room, In his hand was a small roll addressed 
to me. On opening it I found it to be manuscript 
piano music, the Hora Tranquila Valse, or “Tran- 
quil Hour Waltz,” by Ernesto Becucci. I came for 
leopard skins, thought I, and the owner sends me 
sheet music instead. But the boy assured me that 


he would have the skins at the hotel at nine next 
morning, and I entrusted to him the following letter 
of acknowledgment: 
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DEAR CAPTAIN BECUCCI: 

A thousand thanks for your kind presentation of 
Hora Tranquila Valse. Mrs. London will play it 
for me this evening. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Lonpon. 


Next morning Eliceo was back, but without the 
skins. Instead, he gave me a letter, written in 
Spanish, of which the following is a free translation: 


To my dearest and always appreciated friend, I 
submit myself— 
DEAR SIR: 

I sent you last night an offering by the bearer of 
this note, and you returned me a letter which I 
translated. 

Be it known to you, sir, that Iam giving this waltz 
away in the best society, and therefore to your 
honored self. Therefore it is beholden to you to 
recognize the attention, I mean by a tangible return, 
as this composition was made by myself. You will 
therefore send by your humble servant, the bearer, 
any offering, however minute, that you may be 
prompted to make. Send it under cover of an 
envelope. The bearer may be trusted. 

I did not indulge in the pleasure of visiting your 
honorable self this morning, as I find my body not 
to be enjoying the normal exercise of its functions. 

As regards the skins from the mountain, you shall 
be waited on by a small boy at seven o’clock at night 
with ten skins from which you may select those which 
most satisfy your aspirations. 

In the hope that you will look upon this in the 
same light as myself, I beg to be allowed to remain, 

Your most faithful servant, 
CapPITAN ERNESTO BECUCCI. 


Well, thought I, this Capitan Ernesto Becucci 
has shown himself to be such an undependable 
person, that, while I don’t mind rewarding him for 
his composition, I fear me if I do I never shall lay 
eyes on those leopard skins. So to Eliceo I gave 
this letter for the captain: 


My DEAR CAPTAIN BECUCCI: 

Have the boy bring the skins at seven o’clock this 
evening, when I shall be glad to look at them. 

This evening, when the boy brings the skins, I 
shall be pleased to give him, in an envelope, for you, 
a tangible return for your musical composition. 

Please put the price on each skin, and also let me 
know for what surn ail ihe skins will sell together. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack LONDON, 


Now, thought I, I have him. No skins, no 
tangible return; and evidently he is set on receiving 
that tangible return. 

At seven o’clock Eliceo was back, but without 
leopard skins. He handed me this letter: 








ui 


SENOoR Lonpon: 

I wish to instil in you the belief that I lost today, 
at half-past three in the afternoon, the key to my 
cubicle. While distributing rations to the soldiers I 
dropped it. I see in this loss the act of God. 

I received a letter from your honorable self, 
delivered by the one who bears you this poor response 
of mine. Tomorrow I will burst open the door to 
permit me to keep my word with you. I feel myself 
eternally shamed not to be able to dominate the evils 
that afflict colonial mankind. Please send me the 
trifle that you offered me. Send me this proof of 
your appreciation by the bearer, who is to be trusted. 
Also give to him a small sum of money for himself, 
and earn the undying gratitude of 

Your most faithful servant, 
CAPITAN ERNESTO BECUCCI. 


Also, inclosed in the foregoing letter was the 
following original poem, apropos neither of leopard 
skins nor tangible returns, so far as I can make out: 

EFFUSION. 
Thou canst not weep; 
Nor ask I fora year 
To rid me of my woes 
Or make my life more dear. 


The mystic chains that bound 
Thy all-fond heart to mine, 
Alas! asundered are 

For now and for all time. 


In vain you strove to hide, 
From vulgar gaze of man, 
The burning glance of love 
That none but Love can scan. 


Go on thy starlit way 

And leave me to my fate; 
Our souls must needs unite— 
But, God! ’twill be too late. 


To all and sundry of which I replied: 


My DEAR CAPTAIN BECUCCI: 

I regret exceedingly to hear that by act of God, 
at half-past three this afternoon, you lost the key to 
your cubicle. Please have the boy bring the skins at 
seven o’clock tomorrow morning, at which time, 
when he brings the skins, I shall be glad to make you 
that tangible returnfor your““Tranquil Hour Waltz.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Lonpon. 


At seven o’clock came no skins, but the following: 
SIR: 

After offering you my most sincere respects, I beg 
to continue by telling you that no one, up to the time 
of writing, has treated me with such lack of attention. 
It was a present to gentlemen who were to retain the 
piece of music, and who have all, without exception, 
made me a present of five dollars. It is beyond my 
humble capacity to believe that you, after having 
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offered to send me money in an envelope, should fail 
to do so. 

Send me, I pray of you, the money to remunerate 
the small boy for his repeated visits to you. 

Please be discreet and send it in an envelope by 
the bearer. 

Last night I came to the hotel with the boy. You 
were dining. I waited more than an hour for you 
and then went to the theater. ) 
small amount, and send me a like offering of larger 
proportions. 

Awaiting incessantly a slight attention on your part, 

CapPITAN ERNESTO BECUCCI. 


Give the boy some 


And here, like one of George Moore’s realistic 
studies, ends this intercourse with Capitan Ernesto 
Nothing happened. Nothing ever came 
to anything. He got no tangible return, and I got 
no leopard skins. The tangible return he might have 
got, I presented to Eliceo, who promptly invested it 
in a pair of trousers and a ticket to the bull-fight. 


Becucci. 


+ 


The Old-Time Colt’s 


In its holster scuffed and tattered 
Hangs it on my study wall. 

Like so many old things western 
It has answered to the call. 

Past its duties, past its pleasures; 
Time has dealt the final jolts; 

And there’s only peaceful slumber 
For the old-time Colt’s. 


What a gun, this gaunt six-shooter 
Of those days when life was quick! 
With its seven inch of barrel 
And its clickity-click-click; 
With its mighty butt and muzzle, 
With its smashing, crashing bolts! 
Death has waited on the trigger 
Of this old-time Colt’s. 


As it hangs, the long weeks silent, 
What might not its dreams reveal— 

Steady eye and hand unerring, 
Kerchiefed throat and clanking heel, 

Gallop, whoop and hot staccato, 
Trailing herds and tense revolts— 

Dust of desert, dust of dance-hall 
Knew this old-time Colt’s. 


Dream, good gun; the wide years cover 
Much that once we held most dear. 
Gone the long-horn, trail and foray, 
“Gentled”’ is the wild frontier. 
Gone those reckless, lithe vaqueros, 
Thou and [ are left, like dolts, 
And the world needs not the music 
Of the old-time Colt’s. 
EDwIn L, SABIN, 
















































Just a little over a year ago 
Miss Olive Adair and I started 
from Tulsa, Oklahoma, to earn 
our way around the world. It 

By was a great deal more serious 
Miss Bitty O. List affair than either of us surmised. 

A party of six girls one afternoon were languidly 
discussing the possibilities of a world tour. 

Miss Adair and myself were the only girls among 
the number that could not finance such a trip, and 
laughingly agreed that the only thing we might do 
would be to work our own way. Then there was 
trouble. The girls said it was impossible for us to 
earn our own way around the world and hold the 
respect of the public. This settled it with us, 
and two weeks later we left Tulsa with just five 
dollars between us and our transportation to 
Kansas City. 

It was here that we fell into newspaper work. 
The manager of one of the daily papers asked what 
line of work we intended to follow. We both an- 
swered almost in the same breath ‘‘Newspaper 


A Globe- 
Trotting 
Newsgirl 


work.” 

He laughed and told us he did not approve of the 
thing we were undertaking, and thinking to play a 
joke on us he brought fifty papers each and sug- 
gested that we begin at the bottom, for newspaper 
work, he said, means a long climb, and to get to the 
top we must first be newsboys. I believe he thought 
this would embarrass us and we would return home, 
but to carry the joke through, for we considered it 
purely a joke, we accepted the papers and went to 
work with a vim. We have since then sold news- 
papers in a great many cities in the United States, 
as well as writing news articles, cooking recipes, 
household hints and ads for them. 

We reached New York in November, expecting 
to sail for Europe, but when we invoiced we found 
our stock consisted of just $2.75. After ten days in 
Wall street of the great metropolis, we decided it 
would be more pro‘itable to work our way back 
across the states to San Francisco. This we did, 
arriving just four months later with almost as much 
cash as we had when we arrived in New York City. 

After a few weeks of good hard work we had our 
passage to Hawaii. It was then that the unex- 
pected happened. Cupid kept lurking in the 
shadows, and I knew I must lose my companion. 

I finally came to the conclusion I would continue 
alone. This I did, arriving in Honolulu the 25th of 
April, and following exactly the same lines of work, 
was successful enough to make a complete tour of 
the islands; but I was lonesome. I knew after a few 
weeks alone that a companion was necessary to 
achieve success. 

I returned post haste to San Francisco in search 
of one. On the following morning of my arrival 
Miss Edith Jones of Palo Alto read of my return and 
lost no time in finding me. After a short talk she 


decided to finish the tour with me. Allow me to say 
right here, there is nothing easy in accomplishing 
such a tour. 


There are many disappointments, 
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Miss Billy O. List, a soldier-ess of fortune, who is 
earning her way around the work 


many obstacles to overcome, and most of all it takes 
physical strength, most especially if one will travel 
first-class, for in this case expenses are no small 
item. And Miss Jones finding after five weeks’ 
work that she did not possess the physical strength 
to carry it through, I am once more alone. 

It has been my life-long ambition to visit the 
Orient. And it is a great disappointment to me 
that I am not financially able to sail for this point at 
the present time. Instead, I must again cross the 
states. I will take a southerly course to New 
Orleans, then north and eastward to New York, at 
which point I feel sure success this time awaits me. 
No, I will not give up. Iam not sorry that I started 
on that long newspaper climb, and who can say that 
I will not yet reach the top? Anyway, here’s hoping. 
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Among the hills that mark the 

Eden is northern boundary of Los An- 
as Eden gelesand separate it from the big 
ranch landsof the San Fernando 
Does valley is a picturesque settle- 
ment called Edendale. It is by no 
means inappropriately named. Its elevated outlook 
to the east and north across the mellow sunlit valley 
to the snow-mantled peaks of the Sierra Madre and 
San Bernardino ranges, and its glimpse to the west 
of the blue waters of the Pacific sparkling beyond the 
purple hills of Santa Monica, give it a prospect of 
Arcadian beauty unequaled anywhere this side the 
ancient Poloponnesus. Its bungalows and gardens, 
snuggled into the niches of the hillside, lie scattered 
along the winding trails of the slope amid a quietude 
and scenic wildness suggestive more of a pioneer 
settlement than a back-gate addition to a metropolis 
of three hundred thousand wide-awake Americans, 
while its climate—well, its climate is like the side- 
show wonder: it must be seen to be appreciated. 
Every day of the three hundred and sixty-five is a 
June day with its roses and its foretaste of paradise. 
To this hillside Arcady of mingled orange-trees 
and sagebrush came a young woman from Chicago. 
Her nerves had given out beneath the strain of 
civilized life. She must have perfect rest and perfect 
quiet and perfect freedom from worry; and good 
fortune had bestowed upon her a sensible aunt who 
lived in’ Edendale and who offered her a resting- 
place in her idyllic home. The young lady was, 
indeed, in great luck; and when, on the morning after 
her arrival, she settled herself on the back porch of 
her aunt’s bungalow, surrounded by geraniums and 
heliotrope that reached to the roof, and looked down 
upon the quiet road winding its narrow way amid 
primeval boulders and clumps of live-oak, and noted 
the song of a mocking-bird in a tall eucalyptus, with 
never an answering note of whistle or gong or motor 
to disturb the sylvan peace, and only a soaring 
buzzard specked upon the sky in silhouette against 
the snowy peak of San Antonio, she breathed a sigh 
of relief and confident hope. She was assured of a 
speedy recovery amid a peace and quiet so profound 
as this, and yet within a moment’s reach of civili- 


zation. There was to be none of that sense of loneli- 
ness or depression that so many a patient is obliged 


to experience when immured from the world. Just 
over the hilltop behind her lay the City of the Angels. 
Such were the contrasts on the opposite sides of the 
hill: on the one side, all that was vibrant with the 
activities and progress of the twentieth century, and 
on her side all that was sylvan, primitive, rugged—a 
leaf from the picture-book of early California. 
Why, even now, as she looked, she beheld a stage- 
coach, a big lumbering vehicle such as she had read 
about in the romances of the West, moving slowly 
up the road drawn by four horses. The driver and 
four roughly dressed men were seated outside, while 
within she caught a glimpse of several other passen- 
gers. She heard the snap of the driver’s whip and 
the stamp of the horses as they pulled steadily up 
the hill, and heard one of the men singing. How 


The Month’s Rodeo 





An old-fashioned stage- 
coach meandering leisurely among the hills, in place 
of the dashing and noisy auto of this material age. 
Suddenly there was a crack—a rifle shot—followed 
instantly by the most awful yells, and the next 
moment a band of Indians in feathers and war 


charming; how romantic! 
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paint, and armed with rifles, sprang up from behind 
the rocks and bushes and surrounded the stage. In 
an instant the air was alive with the crackle of fire- 
arms. At the first shot the driver had thrown up 
his hands and tumbled off his seat to the ground. 
His companions had hastily pulled their guns from 
their belts and were now returning the fire of the 
Indians. The battle was short but sanguinary. 
The four men and half a dozen Indians soon lay 
sprawling on the ground. In the midst of the fusil- 
lade, the inside passengers attempted to escape. 
Two of them did succeed in gaining the cover of the 
bushes, but the third one—a beautiful young girl— 
was grabbed by two of the Indians as she started to 
run down the road, and then— 

The Chicago girl saw no more. At this point, 
with an ear-piercing shriek, she collapsed in a dead 
faint. 

When she finally came to, after several relapses 
and a fit of hysterics, her aunt apologized for not 
having warned her that tragedies such as the one she 
had just witnessed were quite common in Edendale; 
that scarcely a week went by that there was not an 
Indian fight or a robbery or a kidnaping or a 
skirmish with outlaws, now and then a lynching. 
These romantic doings, she assured her niece, con- 
stituted one of the special attractions of Edendale; 
they relieved the monotony and afforded the resi- 
dents free shows of the most realistic and spectacular 
character; shows for which they would have to pay 
five cents apiece if they lived in the city, and here 
they could sit out on their porches or under their fig- 
trees and enjoy it all, free gratis, in the open air; for 
there was not any spot in all California so admirably 
adapted for the making of wild-West moving pictures 
as right here in Edendale. Why, some of the biggest 
concerns of the East had companies of actors work- 
ing out here all the year round. It was simply grand. 

All of which, however, failed to convince or to calm 
or to satisfy the nerve-wrecked young lady from the 
East; and back home she went the very next day, 
carrying with her visions of Edendale compared 
with which dear old Chicago was a vale of blissful 
slumber. 


CLIFFORD HowArpD. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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Spokane, Washington, the home of the *Multitype’ 
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The Evolution of Printing 


How Spokane, Washington, Has a Chapter to Itself in the Story of an Indispensable Art 
—How the “Power City” Contributes to the Power of the Printed Word 


By R. WILLIAMSON 


HE Inland Empire is a land particularly rich in 
the activities of the future. To be sure, it has a 
. present that is humming with the very distinct noise 
of remarkable achievement; the keel of the good 
ship Development, plowing an inland sea of sage- 
brush or bunch-grass, has already left a wake of 
orchards, dairies, wheatfields and shining cities, a 
track across the surface of the times that glistens 
brightly in the sunlight of prosperity. Yet this busy 
present has a very short past back of it, and the gaze 
of the “inland emperors” is bent confidently upon 
the future. 

Reflect upon the progress to be made in the next 
half-century, the development of resources, the 
populating of waiting acres with contented settlers, 
the rearing of cities, to handle the business that these 
redeemed districts will produce. The mental spec- 
tacle is a grand one and may well stir the blood of 
the man and woman who feel themselves a part not 
only of today but of the teeming future. Reflect, 
further, upon the role which the printed word must 
play in telling the world the story of such develop- 
ment, a story told with the multitudinous voices of 
the printed page while the dramatic action is un- 
folding. Wonderful as are the aids which modern 
science has brought to the subjugation of the desert, 
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the harnessing of the wild power of streams, the 
coaxing of the fertile earth to greater production, 
think what the art of printing means to the whole 
magnificent pageant of development! In a peculiar 
way, the Inland Empire, having Spokane for its 
capital, will have its share in the future of this art 
as well as in the other figures of the pageant. For in 
Spokane there are plans afoot for improvement in 
the machinery of printing, plans of which the city’s 
empire may well be proud, among the many reasons 
for its pride! Let us think back a little, on the 
fascinating history of the printing art. 

One bright summer day, in the year 1423, 
Laurens Janszoon Coster with his little grand- 
daughter took a walk in ‘‘de Hout,” a pleasant place 
near Haarlem, Netherlands. To amuse the little 
girl he carved with his pocketknife a letter out of a 
tree. The letter fell on the sand, and the impression 
that it made in the sand gave Coster the idea of re- 
producing manuscripts with movable type. This 
was the beginning of the invention of printing in 
Europe, according to the Hollanders; but the Ger- 
mans contest this in favor of Johann Gutenborg, 


(1438). This was the beginning of the art of modern 
printing, which since that time has made rapid 
progress. William Caxton, in 1474, set up a press 
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in Westminster Abbey, 
and in 1639 the first 
printing- press in the 
United States was set up 
at Cambridge, Mass. The 
presses of those days were 
much like the modern 
letter-press, operated by a 
screw, simple hand-oper- 
ated machines, very slow, 
and therefore far from 
satisfactory. This opened 
up a wide field for invent- 
ors, and the result is the 
wonderful printing plants 
that now are to be found 
in all large cities in Amer- 
ica and in Europe. 

Not only in the matter 
of printing have inventors 
been very successful; but 
in recent years great prog- 
ress has been made in the 
matter of setting up the 
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He received his education 
in the public schools, 
supplemented by much 
home study. He is a 
young man 35 years of 
age, well read in scientific 
and philosophic studies, 
and is a natural born 
mechanic and _ inventor. 
He spent much time in the 
study of sociological, eco- 
nomic, philosophic, relig- 
ious, and scientific prob- 
lems of a practical nature, 
and so found little time 
for making money, until 
some three years ago he 
decided that it was about 
time to do something ina 
practical way to amass a 
fortune. The idea of 
inventing a_ typesetting 
machine originated with 
him while he was learning 


type. Ottmar Mergan- Inventor of the Multitype Machine and president of the the mysteries of the print- 


thaler was the first success- 
ful inventor to set type by machinery. There were 
other inventors who made great progress along the 
same line before Merganthaler took the field; but 
their productions were not commercially successful. 
The Merganthaler machine is commonly known as 
the linotype, and is now found in daily use in all 
large job and newspaper offices. After the linotype 
came the monotype. This machine differs from the 
linotype in that it casts and sets individual type, 
while the linotype sets up matrices and from that 
casts a solid line of type. The monotype is a favorite 
machine with many printers. After the monotype 
comes the multitype, which differs from both the 
linotype and the monotype in that it sets ordinary 
hard foundry cast type such as is usually set up by 
hand in all printing establishments. The multitype 
machine is the invention of John J. Hummel, a 
Hollander by birth, who came to the United States 
with his parents when a boy eleven years of age. 


company that will present the invention to the world 


ing trade in a little job 
printing shop, where he found that there was no 
satisfactory machine that would set common type. 
From that day, he made a careful study of all kinds 
of typesetting and type-casting machines, and the 
result isthe multitype, which many printers now be- 
lieve to be the ideal typesetting machine of the imme- 
diate future, the operator having instant command— 
by simply touching one of the shift keys of the key- 
board—of any one of nine magazines, each contain- 
ing a different size or style of type. The inventor, 
as soon as he realized that he was on the right track, 
interested practical printers, R. Kerkhoven, Robt. 
E. Shipley, and F. B. Gregg; P. H. Witschge, a 
practical mechanist; and others, sufficiently to form 
a company and build an experimental machine. 
When this was done, these men in turn interested 
others, and so the Multitype Machine Company of 
Spokane, Washington, has become an established 
institution, having now over nine hundred stock- 





Practical printers of the Inland Empire, who are officers of the Multitype Machine Company, of Spokane. 
From left to right: R. Kerkhoven, Secretary, F. B. Gregg, Vice-President, and R. E. Shipley, Treasurer 
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holders and subscribers, it being the set type believe this to be the coming 


policy of the company to have a 


1 stockholders 


large number of sma 
all over the country, rather than a 
few large stockholders. The machines, 
it is confidently expec ted, will be on 
the market within a year, or at the 


The time required 


most two years. 
will depend largely on how much 
time it will take to make the special 


tools and machines necessary in its 
commercial production. 

The multitype has a field of its 
own that other machines cannot at 
is the fastest 


present touch, and it 


typesetting machine in the world, 
and will save printers thousands of 
dollars a economy 


year by great 


labor. 





The latest step in the evolution of printing. 


in 


time 


Many printers who have seen the machine 





Frank Sheiberg 
Sales Manager 


and 


machine, and by their words and 
money have helped to make it what 
it is. There is every indication 
that the success of the machine and 
the company is assured, and that 
before long the printing industry will 
be enriched by what has been a long- 
felt want, a machine that will auto- 
matically set foundry type as fast as 
the operator can touch the keys for 
a one-man machine, or at the rate of 
340 letters a minute when records 
are used. P 
Certainly the printing 
has remarkable 
since Coster carved out a 


industry 
evolution 
letter for 


seen a 


his little granddaughter on that epochal day upon 
the sands of the Netherlands. 


From the movable type, suggested by imprints 
in sand, to this nine-magazine typesetter, man has advanced in 
the progress of the printed word 
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Remarkable Tour Plan Organized by Leading Citizens of San Francisco to Promote 





Attendance in 1915 


Everybody to See the Exposition, 


San Francisco and California 


HE Excursion Novelty of the century has been 

evolved at San Francisco, out of the prepara- 
tions for the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

If the whole United States and his wife do not 
attend the Exposition it will not be the fault of the 
enthusiastic citizens of San Francisco. 

Realizing that large attendance is essential to 
success, prominent business men have planned the 
most gigantic tours in the history of expositions. 
They have organized as the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion Tour Company. 

Hundreds of thousands are no doubt planning, 
all over the United States, to visit San Francisco. 
There are hundreds of thousands more who would 
wish to come, but for one cause or another will be 
deprived of the privilege. Some may not have the 
means; some may not have company on the way. 
Some may shrink from the cares and responsibilities 
of travel. Some may hesitate about going far away 
from home among strangers. Some may not feel 
certain of first-class hotel accommodations. 

These hundreds of thousands, wherever they may 
be, are invited to attend the Exposition, by the San 
Francisco Exposition Tour Company. They are 
assured of comfort on the way, guides when they 
reach San Francisco, a most liberal entertainment 
at a most nominal cost, and an insurance policy for 
$2,000 from the time they leave their home city until 
they return to it. 

Does not that sound like a twentieth-century ex- 
cursion novelty? Or rather, to be still more direct, 
does it not sound like San Francisco ? 

3e it remembered that San Francisco is the city 
that rebuilt itself bigger and grander than ever; that 
San Francisco men, with the pioneer spirit of ’49 
that never dies, raised seventeen and a half million 
dollars before dinner one day, and took it to Wash- 
ington as a potent argument and reason why the 
big world’s Panama Exposition should be held in 
their city; that they have now over fifty millions in 
sight for the greatest exposition the world has ever 
witnessed, and more than half the world, including 
England, France, Germany and Russia, has not yet 
reported on it. 

Was it not to be expected that out of such a city 
and born of such enterprise, some such colossal 


plan as this would be evolved, to swell the crowds 
and give the whole world a chance to see the Ex- 
position ? 





THE OFFER IN TABLOID 

Here, in a nutshell, is what business men of San 
Francisco offer to men and women all over the 
United States: 

A first-class round trip railroad ticket, San Fran- 
cisco and return; a first-class ticket for Pullman 
berth, San Francisco and return; transfer of sub- 
scriber and baggage to and from hotel in San Fran- 
cisco; fourteen days’ hotel accommodations at San 
Francisco, European plan; four of the following 
delightful sightseeing trips at San Francisco, viz.: 

Steamer trip around San Francisco bay; trip to 
University of California and Berkeley; automobile 
tour of San Francisco and its environs; steamer trip 
to U. S. Navy Yard at Mare Island; trip to Mount 
Tamalpais via San Francisco bay, Sausalito and 
“the crookedest railroad in the world’’; night tour 
through San Francisco’s Chinatown; twelve admis- 
sion tickets to the Exposition; twenty admission 
tickets to special attractions at the Exposition; an 
accident and health policy for $2,000 with an in- 
demnity of $15 a week covering a period of thirty 
days’ absence from home, and giving medical 
attendance and medicine in case of accident or sick- 
ness, ambulance and private room in hospital, if 
necessary while in San Francisco; SUNSET MAGAZINE 
to every subscriber up to close of June, 1915. 

Does it not look as if San Francisco would get the 
people to swell the crowds in 1915? 

SEE MORE AND PAY LESS 

Co-operation seems to have been the keynote of 
this undertaking. It is estimated that the sub- 
scriber, one of many thousands, taking in all these 
various sights and scenes, and participating in all 
these advantages, will pay much less per capita than 
the individual traveling alone. In other words, the 
subscriber to the San Francisco Exposition Tours 
will have the advantage of wholesale prices. He 
will see more and pay less. 

And he will pay on the instalment plan. He will 
begin at once, today, for instance, and by simple, 
easy payments through the agents of the company, 
in his own locality, he will set aside a dollar or more 
weekly. He will thus have the entire expenses of 
his trip paid for by the time he is ready to take it. 

He will experience no hardship in preparing for 
it. The effort to travel individually, and pay as 
he goes, might prove too much for many by the 
time the Exposition opens. This way it is all paid 
for in advance. By commencing now to pre-pay 
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the expenses of the visit in easy instalments, finan- 
cial obstacles are entirely overcome by the time the 
subscriber is ready to start. With his mind free on 
that score he will be able to count on seeing the Ex- 
position and enjoying his visit just as much as will 
the man of means, who pays this and pays that out 
of his own individual purse, and in the aggregate 
spends vastly more. 

A stupendous enterprise like this, contemplating 
special agents in every city, village and hamlet 
throughout the United States, must have men of 
experience and capital behind it. This one has, and 
to spare. 


THE MEN BEHIND IT 


Some of the foremost business men of San Fran- 
cisco are on its Board of Directors. All are, and for 
many years have been, prominent in business affairs 
of large importance, as well as in public-spirited 
movements at To this standing is added 
the endorsement of banks and commercial institu- 
tions of San Francisco. Among them might be 
noted the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, the 
Bank of California, Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco, Anglo-California Trust Company, Hi- 
bernia Savings and Loan Society, the Seaboard 
National Bank, the French-American Bank of Sav- 
ings, the Western Metropolis National Bank and 
practically all the large banking institutions of San 
Francisco. It is safe to say that their systematic 
and united efforts in this instance will result in 
bringing to the Exposition hundreds of thousands 
of men and women, who but for their aid would not 
be able to attend at all. 


home. 


WORLD’S GREATEST EXPOSITION 


The Exposition is going to be one that nobody can 
It will celebrate the completion of 
the greatest engineering feat the world has ever 
The canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
opens up a new commercial highway between the 
As the 
main event accomplished by the canal will be the 
elimination of vast maritime distances in the traffic 
of the Pacific ocean, it is natural that the celebration 
of those countries washed by the Pacific should be of 
a character in keeping with the importance of the 
event to them. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
will typify the races and resources of every country 
touching upon the Pacific ocean. From Siberia to 
the Alaskan coast, from South America to the shores 
of China and Japan, every nation will be present at 
the Exposition with a representation of its home 
life, its manufacturing industries, its business meth- 
ods, its soil products, its water transportation and 
its aquatic sports. 

It will be the first time in history that the nations 
and peoples of the far east ever accepted adequate 
representation at a world’s exposition. For this and 


afford to miss. 
known. 


two largest bodies of water on the globe. 


all the preceding reasons, and because of the pro- 
found commercial importance of the Exposition itself, 
it will mean more to the world in general and to the 
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United States in particular than any other exposi- 
tion in the world’s history. 

Is it any wonder that business men of San Fran- 
cisco, realizing the bigness of the Exposition, should 
begin to plan now, that every man and woman in 
the United States who desires to see it shall have the 
opportunity, regardless of their means or station in 
life ? 

ENORMOUS EXPENDITURES PLANNED 

The enormous expenditure contemplated by China 
and Japan alone suggests the mighty conception 
foreign nations have of the importance of the I¢x- 
position. Five millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated by each of these nations. These are only 
two of the Pacific countries that realize the magni- 
tude of the celebration. From the South Sea Is- 
lands, from Hawaii and the Philippines, from Aus- 
tralia and India, from the nations of the Panama 
canal zone, from the principalities and republics of 
South America, and particularly from those fronting 
on the Pacific ocean, and of which the world hereto- 
fore has known so litile, will come a showing of 
races and resources surpassing any similar assem- 
blage since the world began. For the studious, the 
thoughtful, or the merely curious, it means a birds- 
eye view of the world at large, and a study of the 
world’s development at close range, equivalent to a 
lifetime of travel. 

Who could afford to miss it? 

Great international events will take place during 
the course of the Exposition, commanding the 
attention of the world. There will be a grand review 
of the navies of the world by the president of the 
United States; a series of world’s Olympian games 
by the world’s greatest athletes; a series of national 
baseball games; international and intercollegiate 
football games; Panama-American congresses of 
South American countries and republics; congresses 
and conventions in literature, art, science, music, 
religion and political economy; international irri- 
gation congresses; series of grand opera perform- 
ances; international speed contests, horses, auto- 
mobiles, and motorcycles; international aviation 
meets, with long distance and high altitude con- 
tests, and other events of world-wide interest. 

The international outdoor events will be con- 
ducted at the stadium in Golden Gate Park. Fully 
half a million spectators can be accommodated 
around this vast arena, on the Athenian grandstands 
back of it, and on the green hills surrounding it. 

The indoor congresses and conventions will be 
held at the great convention hall to be constructed 
at the civic center, in the heart of San Francisco, to 
which the great Exposition will extend. The largest 
assembly hall ever built is contemplated in this vast 
structure. The grand opera-house adjoining it will 
compare with that of Paris or any other European 
city. Both will remain permanent additions to the 
civic center of San Francisco. 


THE VISITOR KEPT BUSY 


It will be seen that the visitor to San Francisco 
during the Exposition will have some sightseeing to 
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“Nob Hill,’ one of the many picturesque heights of San Francisco, the Exposition City of 1915 


do. In the city itself the Golden Gate, and the 
cities onthe bay of San Francisco, every sightseeing 
trip of importance usually taken by visitors and 
tourists has been included in the itinerary of the San 
Francisco Exposition Tour Company. The old 
landmarks of the city, Golden Gate Park, the Cliff 
House, Seal Rocks and the Presidio, all are in- 
cluded. The latter is the headquarters of the De- 
partment of California, and is a vast level stretch 
of 1600 acres. It fronts the still waters of the bay 
on one side and the ocean on the other. In the waters 
of the Presidio will occur the great naval parade to 
be reviewed by the president of the United States. 

Here also will be constructed, skirting the bay and 
ocean, the finest marine driveway in the world. It 
will afford a smooth, level roadway for nine miles. 

The projectors of this tour have overlooked no 
important feature of the Exposition or of the inci- 
dental trips pertaining to an enjoyable visit. There 
will be a thoroughly practical information bureau, 
with experienced guides. There will be waiting 
rooms, reception rooms, writing rooms, and every 
adjunct of convenience and comfort. 

Tons of advertising and descriptive matter rela- 
tive to the enterprise will soon be on the way to every 
part of the United States. State, general, and special 
agents are to be appointed. It is intended to have 





every community represented in every state of the 
Union. Hundreds of applications are now being 
received and handled by the company. A quick 
start is sought with every possible subscriber, as the 
earlier the subscription begins the smaller the instal- 
ment required to complete the necessary amount in 
time for the Exposition. 

Extensive quarters have been provided for the 
company in the heart of the business district of San 
Francisco. A force of clerks is already at work 
sending out literature in answer to requests, fur- 
nishing information to prospective agents who have 
inquired, and getting up mailing lists for the big 
advertising campaign in prospect. 

Never before, in the history of co-operation, has 
its principles been applied to a plan so large. Every 
part of the program has been determined in detail, 
and on the most liberal lines, with one central am- 
bition—crowds, crowds, crowds! 

To the general public everywhere, both in and out 
of the cities, the plan of saving, dollar by dollar, and 
commencing at once, for this one great Exposition 
of a lifetime, must appeal with irresistible force, be- 
cause of its very simplicity. 

Richard M. Dale is the General Manager of the 
San Francisco Exposition Tour Company. His 
address is Russ building, San Francisco, 








Where Fruit-Trees Play Hide-and-Seek 


The Secret of the “Stump” Lands of Mendocino County Revealed in the Rapid Growth 
of Orchard, Vegetable Garden and Alfalfa Patch 


By Davip H. WALKER, JR. 


MAN was plodding his way through a waste 
A of charred stumps. Bits of bark and heaps of 
dust littered the path. Once towering trees had 
shaded this slope but had been pushed back higher 
in the mountains by the lumbermen. It was a deso- 
late scene in spite of the warm blue skies overhead. 

The solitary figure continued onward and pres- 
ently came upon a little spring where vegetation 
of a rankness which he supposed was only possible 
in the tropics flourished. He looked again at the 
dusty loose soil underfoot and his mind was made up. 

The lumber company let him have a dozen acres 
for a song, glad to have the country settled up. 
Lumber was naturally cheap and a house and barn 
were quickly knocked together while a rough fence 
soon meandered about the bounds of the new little 
With a disk 


neighbor, he scratched the surface of his 


holding. plow procured from a hos- 
pitable 
land, for the rains were nearly on. 
and oats and reserved a little patch for a truck-gar- 


He sowed barley 


den near the house. 


} 


The growth of the crop equaled the wild vegeta- 


tion which had been the index to his farm. Some of 
the hay was sold to the construction company en- 
gaged in completing the railroad and permitted the 
purchase of some good milk cows. The remainder 
of the hay was stored in 
the barn against the times 
when it was desired to fat- 
A litter of pigs 
addition and 


milk 


ten stock. 
was the next 
with the skimmed 
from the little creamery and 
a liberal supply of alfalfa 
from the flat below the 
spring, husky grunting mort- 
gage lifters were soon much 
in evidence. This was the 
start. 

this holding 
the great stumps is 


Today 
among 
set out to a bearing orchard 
which is producing apples 
Mendo- 
cino county world-famous. 


New land added 


which are making 


has been 


to the place and our farmer 
has a model creamery ship- 


ping large quantities of butter to San Francisco by 
steamer, which puts in at the harbor a few miles 
away where the land meets the broad Pacific. He 
now has many neighbors and more are coming every 
His “find” is no longer a secret and the 
logged-off lands are in demand, though there are 
thousands of acres available. 

The case we have followed is a true one, typical of 
what any homeseeker can accomplish in this county 
of virgin soil with a climate which approaches a 
Californian perfection. 

The soil here is rich black and of inexhaustible 
fertility. For centuries it has nourished, and been 
nourished by, huge giants of the forest—the Cali- 
fornia redwoods. 
slopes protected from ocean breezes await the touch 
of the plowshare. This county is a large one and has 
resources which include minerals, forests, water- 
power possibilities and other empire-building in- 
gredients. 

Cozy towns, railroads, steamship lines, electric 
lights, telephones, schools, churches, in short all 
modern advantages and comforts are for the Mendo- 
cino farmers. First-hand opportunities of this sort 
are growing scarcer every day, even in this big state 
of California, and should not be overlooked. 


season. 


In other sections grassy valley 





Trees for timber and for beauty form a picturesque background to 
stumpage lands brought under cultivation 
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Orchards and vegetables flourish unfailingly in the vast region of the Columbia basin 


Marvels of the Spokane Country 


Northwest City a Keystone in the Arch of Commerce 


By AuGust WOLF 


— mining, railroad transporta- 
tion, water-power development and manufac- 
turing are the principal industries of the Inland 
Empire, a natural economic unit composed of 
eastern Washington and Oregon, north and central 
Idaho, western Montana and southeastern British 
Columbia. Men of foresight declare that the time 
cannot be far distant when the development for nav- 
igation of the Columbia and the Snake rivers will 
afford an all-year waterway to the sea—a work 
which prominent engineers assert ranks second in 
importance only to the lakes-to-the-gulf project. 
No geographical area of similar size in the civil- 
ized world is so definitely marked by natural features 
as is the Inland Empire, better known, perhaps, as 
the Spokane country. Nature itself, in shaping the 
topography of the district, between the Cascade 
Range on the west, the Bitter Roots on the east, the 


Red mountains on the north and the Blue moun- 
tains on the south, determined the transportation 
systems regardless of political boundaries and af- 
forded a natural outlet to the Pacific ocean without 
going either over or around a mountain to reach 
tidewater. The importance of this unique situa- 
tion becomes apparent in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Panama canal system, four years hence. 

The greatest undeveloped natural asset of the In- 
land Empire is in its lakes and streams, the Colum- 
bia basin being estimated to contain more than 65 
per cent of the water-power commercially available 
in the United States. Hydraulic experts place 
the figures at from 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 electrical 
horse-power, the money value of which can be ex- 
pressed only in terms of billions, saying also that 
when this power is fully utilized it will save hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the difference between the 
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In the same latitude as France and southern Italy, the Spokane country produced last year apples 
and other fruits to the value of $20,000,000 


cost of electric and steam power. Used for irriga- 
tion, in connection with the lakes in the district, it 
would mean the reclamation of from 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 acres of semi-arid land, capable of pro- 
ducing grain, grass and root and fruit crops having 
a farm value equal to about 12 per cent of the total 
agricultural output of the United States in 1910. 

The Inland Empire is in the latitude of France 
and southern Italy and is located on the warm side 
of the continent, which, together with climatic and 
soil conditions, make it distinctively a fruit land, 
while the abundance of water permits the most in- 
tensive and extensive cultivation. Scientific investi- 
gation by prominent pomologists, analyses of the 
soils and practical experiments have demonstrated 
that the valleys and bench lands are adapted to ap- 
ples and other fruits. Its topography presents every 
range of elevation, and its numerous lakes, rivers 
and creeks provide abundant water to specialize in 
the numerous branches of agriculture, and there is 
a rare combination of conditions for the widest di- 
versity of production. 

Another rich resource is its timber, competent 
cruisers estimating there is more than 300,000,000,- 
ooo feet, or sufficient to provide wood to erect com- 
fortable houses for half of the nation. There is in 
northern Idaho the largest stand of virgin white 
pine on the continent. The district also contains 
the richest lead-silver camp in the world, the annual 





production being about 4o per cent of the total lead 
output of the United States, and, in addition, there 
are enormous deposits of gold, silver, copper, tung- 
sten, zinc, marbles, granite, mica, cement, silica, 
clays and paint. 

Projectors of transportation enterprises are deeply 
impressed with the commanding position of the In- 
land Empire and the advantages on all sides for 
large and prosperous communities. In no other 
district in the West is there such activity in the crea- 
tion of facilities for handling the passenger and 
freight traffic. More than $250,000,000 already is 
invested in railroad lines in operation, and improve- 
ments and extensions costing fully $25,000,000 more 
will be made during the next few years. The dis- 
trict is served by six transcontinental and ten branch 
lines, also more than 350 miles of electric railways. 
In addition, there are several lake and river trans- 
portation lines. That this expansion will continue 
becomes apparent with a knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the industrial and commercial concerns pos- 
sessed of enormous capital and an appreciation of 
the markets developing as a result of the increasing 
acreage and population and new channels of trade. 

What has been accomplished in this district, 
which has a population of about 700,000, serves in 
a way to forecast future activity. It is estimated 
that the total value of the output of farms, forests, 
mines and orchards in the surrounding country will 
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Harvest spells happiness in the Spokane region of agricultural richness, where $51,000,000 in 
wheat was raised in 1910 


be over the $200,000,000 mark this year, as against 
$187,000,000 in 1910. The comparative figures for 
the last two years follow: 


ITEMS IgIo 1909 
WEA say asa sen easeee $51,000,000 $50,000,000 
WETS cy ee "1 2+ 45,000,000 43,000,000 
TP AAAOLsois-s'a ce canst os 21,000,000 19,250,000 
Apples and other fruits... 20,000,000 15,000,000 
Other farm products... .. 17,000,000 15,500,000 
Livestock and poultry.... 18,000,000 15,500,000 
Dairy. products.....s.--... 9,000,000 8,000,000 


Spokane is the geographical hub of this veritable 
domain. ‘There was no accident or mistake in the 
location of the city. This was determined by the 
natural law, and its energetic, progressive and opti- 
mistic people, gathered together from many states 
and provinces and countries across seas, have made 
it the financial, commercial and industrial heart of 
the district, which embraces an area of 150,000 
square miles. Because of its commanding position 
and substantial development it is determined for all 
time to be the converting and distributing center of 
the territory. More than that, it will continue to 
expand until the contributary country reaches its 
fullest growth. 

Spokane has all the elements combined that en- 
tered into the building of the great inland cities of 
ancient and modern history, and today, less than 30 


years following the advent of the first steel highway, 
it has a population of 115,000 or more, placing it in 
the 48th position in a list of the 100 principal cities 
of the United States. It is the chief railroad center 
west of the Missouri river, being tapped by systems 
operating 67,000 miles of lines, and is rapidly taking 
its place as a manufacturing center. Its jobbing 
trade is a matter of $60,000,000 a year, and in other 
lines, too, its position is unassailable as the keystone 
in the commercial arch of states from the Rockies 
to Puget Sound. 

There are 500 large and small industries in the 
city, employing between 8,350 and 8,500 men and 
women, with a payroll estimated at more than 
$9,000,000 and an output valued at $23,000,000. 
This will be increased as soon as the electric power 
available in the Spokane river, which bisects the 
business portion of the city, is developed. Exclu- 
sive of mining and lumbering the manufacturing 
concerns in the Inland Empire, outside of Spokane, 
have an annual output valued at $43,000,000, with 
about 12,000 men employed and a payroll of more 
than $11,000,000. 

Spokane is a healthful place to live. It is blessed 
with the four marked seasons, without the discom- 
forts of extremes of cold or of heat. The general 
hygienic conditions of the city are excellent, and the 
water-supply is free from germ life and is of such 
a temperature that it is pleasantly cold to drink even 
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in the hottest days of summer. The mortality rate 
is 9.3 per 1,000, including deaths from all causes. 
Violent and destructive winds are not experienced 
and thunderstorms are rare. There are no droughts 
nor monotonous rainy seasons; the average annual 
precipitation is 17.5 inches, including melted snow. 
The mean average temperature is 48.1 degrees. 

The city has adequate waterworks, sewerage, 
lighting, incinerating and park systems. The people 
recently voted $1,000,000 to extend and improve the 
latter, and plans are in hand to establish a civic cen- 
ter which will rank with any in the western country. 
The two street-car systems operate 154 miles of 
track occupying 93 miles of streets, and represent a 
total investment of $42,000,000. 

Architecturally, Spokane is distinctive and unique. 
Everything is in harmony with nature’s setting. The 
residents take pride in their homes and in this they 
are setting good examples for the newcomers and 
future builders. They are loyal, generous and hos- 
pitable. Spokane is proud of the fact that it con- 
tains a larger proportion of homes occupied by but 
one family than any other city of similar size in 
America. There are 31 graded schools, two central 
high schools, three colleges and several private insti- 
tutions. Its theaters and auditoriums have a com- 
bined seating capacity of 23,000. 
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Water in_iimitless abundance enables growers to specialize in the numerous branches of agriculture 


As an indication of the financial importance of 
Spokane it might be mentioned that the bank clear- 
ings in 1910 amounted to $241,042,859, an increase 
of $34,000,000 over 1909, while the deposits aggre- 
gated $28,865,823, a gain of $4,300,000 over the year 
before. More than $25,000,000 is invested in manu- 
facturing plants, the output of which last year was 
valued at $23,0c0,000. Spokane’s assessed valua- 
tion for 1910 was $69,273,270. The total tax rate 
for IgI0 was 30.5 mills; public debt, $2,570,000; as- 
sets, $15,174,497.46; public improvements for 1910, 
$5,000,000; telephone instruments in operation, 
26,500; area within incorporated limits, 37} miles; 
water receipts for 1910, $407,408. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce, which has 
an active membership of 1,200 business and profes- 
sional men, has been successful in its efforts to settle 
and develop the country, as well as inducing manu- 
facturers to locate in Spokane and other communi- 
ties in the Inland Empire. Its work is on broad and 
liberal lines. It has secured not less than ten na- 
tional conventions and a score or more of state and 
district gatherings for the coming year; also revived 
the National Apple Show, an annual institution that 
has accomplished much by encouraging the growing 
of better fruit and popularizing the apple as an im- 
portant item of daily food. 














Sunnyside and Its 
Varied Resources 


What Men Are Doing on An Irrigated 
Project in the Yakima Valley, 
Washington 


By Joun Scott MILLs 


RRIGATION is working wonders in the Yakima 

valley, Washington. Uncle Sam is financing the 
project to put water on the land. A great many 
miles of main canal and lateral have been con- 
structed, and the work is being carried on with 
vigor. The Yakima river is one source of supply 
and great reservoirs are being constructed in the 
mountains to conserve the storm-waters. Eventu- 
ally every acre of land in this great valley will be 
“under the ditch.” 

The products are varied. Cereals, hay, vege- 
tables and fruit yield enormous returns. The crops 
are not only large, but the quality is such as to 
command the price. It is an ideal dairying section 
and as a region for poultry has no superior. There 
is an equability of climate which makes the valley 
desirable as a place of residence. . 

My story has to deal with the Sunnyside district, 
located in the valley at its widest point. There are 
in the district under water in round numbers 
100,000 acres of land, 75,000 of which are under 
cultivation. An equal area will be available for 
farm and orchard purposes when the “high line” 
canal, now under contemplation by the reclamation 
service, is constructed. Two hundred thousand 
acres of land such as that in the Yakima valley 
means many homes. It means more. It foretokens 
not only prosperity but independence to hundreds. 

Were a similar area opened to settlement in other 
sections it would not of necessity imply a large 
population. Here it means that the homeseeker 
will acquire a twenty, forty or eighty-acre unit, for 
a large holding is not necessary to success. This is 
one of the localities where intensive farming pays. 
The ten-acre orchard, with inter-crops (crops be- 
tween the rows of trees until they come into bearing), 
will not only keep the family, but leave a nice 
surplus for the bank account. 

While the Sunnyside district is a recognized fruit- 
growing section, and its apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, grapes, apricots, cherries and all kinds of 
berries are of a superior quality, the man who 
acquires land here does not necessarily have to 
plant an orchard or a vineyard or a berry field. He 
may grow alfalfa and feed it to cows, which will net 
him from $go to $125 per head per annum. He 
may feed it to young Percherons or Shires or other 
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Yakima Valley has a great diversity of products 


draft-horses which he can sell for from $450 to $750 
per span when ready for work. He may fatten hogs 
on alfalfa and skim milk and thus organize a 
“get-rich-quick” scheme and dread no investigation 
as to his methods. He may raise poultry, and the 
epicures of the Northwest cities will gladly con- 
tribute to his support and fatten his exchequer. 

This is a section where the man who farmed any- 
where else can come and make money so easily that 
he will be surprised. He will have to acquire the 
right method, for the people don’t farm here as they 
do in the “rain states.”” He will have to learn how 
much water to put on the land in order to get the 
best results. He will not use in 
amount allotted him, for Uncle Sam’s ditchmen and 
the Water Users’ Association will regulate the 
quantity. Too much water will not bring returns 
of the kind wanted. 

Per contra, the landowner fears no drought. His 
water right is in perpetuity. He will not have to 
wait until the heavens open and the rains descend 
to know that a harvest is assured, and neither will he 
have to work overtime getting his crop into the barn 
or warehouse to save it from being ruined by a 
drenching shower. The average rainfall here is less 
than six inches, and all the precipitation comes 
during the winter months. 

Perhaps mention in detail of the principal crops 
and industries of the Sunnyside district will not be 
amiss right here. In the fruit-growing line apples 
may first be considered, as this valley is destined to 
achieve renown as one of the greatest of the com- 
mercial apple-growing sections of the Union. While 


excess of the 
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other districts of necessity are required to specialize, 
all varieties do well here. Take, for instance, the 
Newtown pippin. Under the name of the Albe- 
marle pippin this variety came into royal favor 
through orchards in Virginia owned by Queen 
Victoria. Her royal highness and her household 
created a demand for the Newtown pippin that is 
being largely met, not from the orchards of the old 
dominion, but from those of the new Northwest. 
The pippin of the Yakima valley has all the good 
qualities of its southern neighbor and there are 
more trees being set out each year to meet the in- 
creasing demand. In passing it might be well to 
add that at no intermediate point between Wash- 
ington and Virginia does the Newtown pippin thrive 
to an extent that it enters into consideration as a 
commercial product. raises Newtown 
pippins and they are one of the Hood river special- 
ties. In addition to the kind mentioned, practically 
every commercial variety may be grown in the 
Yakima valley. The owner of a piece of land need 
only to acquaint himself with the best sellers in 
order to know what to plant. Even the Rambo 
and the Russet, the “friends of our youth” and the 
delights of our palates as children in the East, are 


Oregon 


grown here. 

Bartlett, Anjou and Comice pears are the prin- 
cipal varieties grown in the valley, although the 
Winter Nellis is coming into favor. The tree and 
fruit are immune from pests. The yield is unusually 
In many orchards ‘“‘pear fillers” are planted 
between the apple-trees. Peaches are another 
profitable crop. One grower near Sunnyside picks 
a ton of fruit from a tree. This is a variety which 


large. 
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The supply of hogs in the valley is not equal to the demand for the model-bred product 


may ripen on the tree and will keep in perfect con- 
dition ten days after ripening. This will permit its 
being shipped to any market-place in the United 
States ready for the table and having all the de- 
sirable qualities of perfect fruit. 

Cherries are another product which pay the owner 
of the trees. Berries of all varieties thrive. The 
season is early here and the Yakima strawberries are 
on the market only ten days later than California 
berries and they sell readily in the coast cities, in the 
mining-towns of Idaho and Montana and in the 
markets of the Middle West. The same conditions 
apply to other berry products of the district. 

Alfalfa is one of the leading crops of the district. 
When the sagebrush is removed, the ground leveled 
and ready to be seeded, alfalfa is usually the pioneer 
crop. It will yield from five to eight tons in three 
cuttings. Its value as a food and as a fertilizer is too 
well known to require mention. There is a large 
area cut here each year. Much of the hay is sold in 
the stack to the owners of cattle and sheep, who 
drive their herds and flocks here from the mountain 
ranges for winter feeding. Thousands of beef cattle 
are made ready for the block on the alfalfa grown 
here. Large bands of sheep are likewise fattened. 
The grower gets from $8 to $10 per ton for hay in the 
stack and when baled for shipment it brings him 
$12.50 to $15 per ton f. o. b. cars at Sunnyside. A 
good deal more hay is shipped on foot from the 
district than by rail. There are hundreds of hay- 
stacking machines and precious few baling outfits 
here. In addition to the hay the meadows are 
pastured spring and fall and winter. It is surprising 
how the green and dried alfalfa puts flesh on stock. 
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I saw two-year-old colts weighing 1400 pounds, and 
cattle which presented a better appearance than the 
boasted corn-fed product of the Middle West. If 
corn were needed it may be grown here, one hundred 
and twenty-five bushels to the acre, wiih as large 
and full kerneled ears as those that grow in the fields 
of Iowa or Nebraska or any other cora-producing 
section. 

Dairying is recognized to some extent for what it is 
really worth to the owner of milch cows in the 
Sunnyside district. There is abundance of green 
feed all the year. There is but a short interval when 
the cows cannot browse on the succulent grass, and 
during this time the root crops which grow in such 
abundance are fed. There is plenty of water at all 
times. There is no necessity for confining the 
animals for the weather is not severe at any time. 
Thoroughbred stock is seen in most of the herds. 
The Jersey is a favorite, with Holsteins a close second. 
The man who has a few cows also has a separator 
and he sells his cream to men who drive to his door 
for the product. 

I want to mention poultry farming again for the 
reason that the fowls are useful on the farm and in 
the orchard. They require little feeding, they 
destroy insect pests and they thus not only board 
themselves to a large extent, but they pay hand- 
somely for the privilege of living on the land. 

Bee-keeping is helping to make men rich here. 
They gather honey from the fruit blossoms and 
from the alfalfa blooms and each colony will 
return a handsome profit annually on an invest- 
ment which consists principally of the outlay in 
providing hives. _— 
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Beef cattle have an abundance of green feed all the year in the Yakima country 


I am going to let some of the men who own land 
in the Sunnyside district and who are making a 
success there tell the rest of my story. It was my 
privilege to visit with these people at their homes, 
where prosperity was in evidence. One man whose 
unit adjoins the Sunnyside townsite sold two tons of 
potatoes raised on a piece of ground 75 by 85 feet. 
He picked only the large ones. 

Twenty-five hundred boxes of extra fancy Grimes 
Golden and Spitzenberg apples were picked from 
225 trees. A car of each variety won first prizes at 
the National apple show at Vancouver, B. C. They 
brought the grower $1,100 in prize money in addition 
to what he received from the sale of the fruit. 

An orchardist near Sunnyside said: “I am 
growing Spitzenberg, Yellow Newtown, Arkansas 
Black and Northern Spy apples, Bartlett pears, 
Barnard peaches and Italian prunes. Sixty trees 
(one acre) of Spitzenbergs netted me $1,012 and I 
allowed $500 for expenses of caring for land and 
trees, picking and packing. My pear-trees yield an 
average of seven to ten boxes to the tree and sell for 
from go cents to $1.25. I can sell all the peaches I 
can pick right in the orchard for three cents per 
pound. I irrigated my orchard once in 1910. I can 
make ten per cent on $1,500 per acre on my thirty- 
acre unit. 

There’s another man who is doing things in the 
way of truck-gardening who said: “I have sold as 
high as $500 worth of tomatoes from a halt-acre of 
land. For early spring vegetables I sow spinach, 
lettuce and onion seed in the fall. We don’t have 
any winter here worth mentioning. One of our 
profitable crops is asparagus. It will pay $500 and 
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In fact everything in the 


upward the second year. 
vegetable line does well here. 

Still another landowner has this to say: “I came 
to Sunnyside from Kansas in 1905. I had a capi- 
tal of $2,000. I have made more than my original 
capital in profits each year since coming here and 
I have stock worth between $16,000 and $17,000 o1 
my place today.” 

A horse-grower who is raising Percherons and 
Shires, says the district is credited with having the 
largest horses for their age of any place in the world. 
“T regard the Sunnyside district,” he says, ‘‘as the 
best farming and stock country which has yet been 
peopled.” 

Throughout this district, and I visited every 
section, the men who own the land have a story of 
success to tell. They came here, in many instances, 
doubting the statements made as to the productivity 
of the But they were convinced as to the 
reliability of every statement made, and they have 
done as well or better than the men who were first 


soil. 


to find out what Yakima valley soil in combination 
with water and sunshine is capable of producing. 
The railroads, too, have recognized the importance 
of the valley. The Sunnyside district is penetrated 
by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, which in addition to its passenger and 
freight-trains operates motor-cars to accommodate 
the people of the entire valley. The Northern 
Pacific also runs through the valley. It is only a few 


hours to Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane or Portland. 
These cities want the early fruits and vegetables 
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Orchardists in the Sunnyside district are convinced that their land has no superior 


and the dairy and poultry products and _ the 
marketplaces of the world are the selling places 
of the apples and pears. The Portland stock yards 
will buy all the beef cattle and hogs the men 
who raise ‘hay can fatten, and horse buyers from 
everywhere come to the Yakima valley to purchase 
draft animals. 

This valley, in most part, is new in a sense. 
There are numerous commercial orchards in 
bearing, but the number of trees planted is insig- 
nificant when compared with the total that will be 
in bearing a decade hence. The commercial fruit- 
growing area of the United States is limited. The 
Yakima valley is one of the best, and one of the latest 
to become recognized on account of the superiority 
of its products. 

There is such diversity of products here that 
multitudes must soon come. Land is not high- 
priced when its productive capacity is taken into 
consideration. In order to fully acquaint himself 
with what may be grown in the Sunnyside district 
the reader is advised to write to the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce for literature which has been 
prepared. Fruit-growing is made the subject of a 
special bulletin, stock and hay form the topics dis- 
cussed in another, and the entire range of products 
is considered in a beautifully illustrated booklet. 
There is not room in a magazine article to tell of 
Sunnyside’s many advantages, and the homeseeker 
will do well to inform himself regarding the district 
by taking advantage of the commercial organization’s 
offer to supply him with specific information. 




















Ten thousand linear feet of Jumber were used to support the fruit-laden trees in this ten-acre Yakima 
county orchard, where each apple-tree netted one dollar per box 





North Yakima and Yakima County 


A Region in Which the Farmer is an Optimist 


By W. F. G 


HE farmer of the Yakima valley is an optimist. 

To a very large degree, the weather is banished 
from his calculations. He is his own weather man. 
He fears neither too much rain nor too little, and he 
has it in his power to liberate himself from the very 
slight or infrequent danger of late spring frosts, by 
means of irrigation. 

Simple in essential operations though they may be, 
there is yet great difference in irrigation systems. 

Uncle Sam is the greatest irrigator—probably the 
best. He isn’t in the business to make money. He 
employs the best engineers he can find, puts them 
on the job, tells them to install the best irrigating 
system that can be built, within reasonable limits of 
economy; then charges the proportionate cost up to 
the owners whose land derives the benefit. 

That’s the way Uncle Sam did in the Yakima 
valley; and that’s why Yakima valley has one of the 
very best irrigating systems in the world. 

But to get at any adequate conception of the Yak- 
ima country, afew figures seem necessary. Statistics 
may be dry, but they are often unavoidable. Yakima 
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valley is approximately 200 miles long. It is formed 
by the Yakima river, which has its origin in the Cas- 
cade mountains, and flows southeast to its confluence 
with the Columbia. The Yakima river is the source 
of all irrigation in the valley, and with the scientific 
conservation of its waters, through the construction 
of dams and reservoirs, and the utilization and de- 
velopment of natural lakes near its headwaters, the 
water-supply is ample to irrigate all the arable land 
in the valley. 

The parent of all irrigation in this district was the 
Sunnyside canal, constructed through the efforts 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. This canal, begun 
in 1890, was built to a length of 60 miles, with 
550 miles of branch canals and laterals. ‘The area 
irrigated was 40,000 acres. 

On June 17, 1902, the Reclamation Act became 
a law, and the following year the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, new-born, turned its attention to Yakima valley. 
After three years of investigation, reports and 
recommendations, it became conclusively evident 
that the Sunnyside canal was the key to the irriga- 
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Yakima potatoes are famous, and the yield is little short of prodigious 


tion problem. The key was turned by the purchase 
outright of the Sunnyside, its properties and im- 
pertant water-rights, and the door opened for the 
complete redemption of the entire valley by the 
application of artificial moisture. 

The whole plan became known officially as the 
Yakima project, and the magnitude of the area to 
be reclaimed, 500,000 acres, made it the largest 
ever undertaken by the United States Government. 

The Yakima project embraces five units—the 
Sunnyside, Tieton (Ty’-ee-ton), Wapato, Kittitas 
and Benton. The first three are within the confines 
of Yakima county, with which this discussion is 
especially concerned. ‘The Sunnyside project in- 
cludes 100,000 acres lying on the east bank of the 
Yakima river. The Tieton embraces 34,000 acres, 
occupying the higher lands to the west of North 
Yakima. In the Wapato project are 120,000 acres 
of land on the Yakima Indian reservation. Of these, 
the Sunnyside is most nearly complete; the Tieton 
will be finished in 1912; but work on the Wapato 
project is in abeyance. 

Without attempting a technical description of the 
headworks, canals, weirs, wasteways, etc., it may be 
said that the best engineering skill of the Reclama- 
tion Service has been successfully employed in con- 
structing and maintaining the system. To obviate 
the possibility of a water shortage, the government 
has plans for the construction of vast storage reser- 
voirs in the watershed of the Yakima river. 

In addition to the irrigation under the United 
States Government, there are 104,000 acres, served 
by 450 miles of main canals, under private owner- 
ship. This makes the total acreage under irrigation 
190,000 acres. The total irrigable acreage is 550,000 
acres, every rod of which: in time, will be furnished 
with life-giving water. 

On the Sunnyside canal a perpetual water-right can 
be purchased for $50 an acre; under the Tieton, $92 
an acre. Payments may be made in ten equal annual 
instalments without interest. This represents the 
actual expenditure divided by the number of acres 
receiving water. Maintenance charges are 95 cents 





an acre per annum under the Sunnyside; $1.50 under 
the Tieton. 

There is not more than six inches of rainfall 
throughout the year in the Yakima country. There 
might as well be none, for the farmer takes but little 
account of the natural moisture. Throughout the 
year six days out of every seven are sunny. During 
the summer months the mean temperature is 77 
degrees. The average highest temperature for a 
term of years is 97 degrees. The mean winter tem- 
perature is 35 degrees and the average lowest 
temperature, zero. These extremes—both of heat 
and cold—are modified by the relatively slight hu- 
midity. Cool nights are almost invariably the rule 
in the summer. No blizzards, cyclones or destruc- 
tive thunderstorms ever visit this region. ‘The only 
objectionable feature is the high winds, which, in 
the spring, are laden with light sand, and cause 
some mild degree of discomfort. 

The most vital consideration in connection with 
the climate is that of frost. Yakima county does 
not claim that it is entirely immune from destructive 
frosts. Furthermore, the opinion is held that any 
district in the Northwest thus holding is not within 
the limits of the truth. A total loss of crops from 
frost or any other cause has never occurred, nor is 
it liable to occur. Twice in twenty years has there 
been damage to the peach and other early fruits. 
But loss of this nature is confined almost entirely to 
poorly located orchards, and is still further limited 
by the proper use of the smudge pot. 

In the abundance of moisture and sunshine are 
provided the two great requisites for successful 
agriculture in Yakima county. The third—that of 
soil—is equally well satisfied. ‘The typical soil is 
the disintegrated basalt—commonly called volcanic 
ash—very deep, loose, friable, easily tilled and very 
receptive of moisture. Alkali in injurious quanti- 
ties has appeared only in the lower levels, and may 
always be corrected by providing the land with 
proper drainage. 

There are few counties in the United States that 
are in a class with Yakima county in the production 
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Fortunes in Washington Farms 
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A revenue of $750 per acre from asparagus is an ordinary yield 


of deciduous fruits. At this writing, the figures for 
Igir are not available; but for 1910 there was 
shipped 4,000 cars of fruits. Of these, at least, 3,000 
cars were apples, and the balance pears, peaches, 
cherries, plums and apricots. Figuring on an apple 
basis, this quantity of fruit, if placed side by side, 
would reach three times across the American conti- 
nent from New York to San Francisco. 

On a most conservative estimate, the value of the 
fruit was $3,250,000. By some this figure was 
placed as high as $4,000,000. ‘The total orchard 
acreage in Yakima county, in some stage of bearing, 
is 18,000 acres. The total acreage now planted is 
about 45,000. When the total available orchard 
land in Yakima county (go,000 acres) is all planted 
and in full bearing, the annual output of fruit will 
reach the very remarkable aggregate of 50,000 car- 
loads. It is possible that all of the land may nat be 
planted to fruit; but at present the annual increase 
is 8,000 acres, and there is no apparent reason why 
this rate of development should not continue. 

Orchard land in Yakima county is priced at from 
$200 to $400 an acre, including water-right. For 
fruit-growing the higher levels are preferred, as the 
relatively high altitudes are the best insurance against 
frost. If the land is in the raw, it must be cleared 
of sagebrush and leveled in order to insure an even 
distribution of water. If the water is brought to the 
highest of the land, as it should be, ditches are ex- 
tended along the higher levels, or simple flumes are 
built, and rough gates are installed to control the 
water. After the ground has been thoroughly 
worked it is prepared with furrows or corrugations to 
receive and carry the water. The actual process of 
irrigating is a simple one, consisting of the admission 
of the water to the ditches and its direction by a turn 
of the spade so that it will be evenly distributed over 
the field. 

The varieties of apples preferred by the Yakima 
horticulturist are the Winesap, Jonathan, Spitzen- 
berg, Rome Beauty and Yellow Newtown pippin. 





The pears are the Bartlett, Comice, Anjou, etc. 
Nearly all of the permanent orchards are apples or 
pears, set with “fillers”? between the rows. These 
fillers are usually peaches, apricots or other fruits 
that come to bearing at an early age, thus providing 
an income before the apples reach maturity. About 
50 apple trees are set to the acre, with a like number 
of fillers; 100 pear trees; and peaches, where used 
alone, about 120 to the acre. The fillers are re- 
moved when the other trees have reached a sufficient 
degree of maturity. The total expense of developing 
an orchard from the raw land up to the fifth year is 
about $100 an acre. This includes clearing the 
land, leveling, cost of stock, planting and cultivating, 
pruning and spraying for four years. Apples will 
begin to bear about the sixth year and will increase 
their yield up to an average of ten boxes to the tree, 
or 500 boxes to the acre. This is a low estimate. 
During this period of development it is presumptive 
that the fillers have been returning a revenue of 
from $100 to $500 an acre. 

The cost of producing apples includes the items 
of cultivation, irrigation, spraying, pruning, picking, 
packing and delivering. Two annual applications 
of spray are required by law. One, for the San Jose 
scale, of lime sulphur, is applied in winter. The 
other, of arsenate-of-lead, is effective against the 
codling moth. Many orchardists spray oftener than 
this, however. A certain amount of thinning is 
often found necessary in order to induce a symmet- 
rically developed fruit. 

Picking is all done by hand, and each apple is 
inspected, sized, and graded as “choice,” “fancy” 
or “extra fancy.” The fruit is carefully packed in 
bushel boxes, and, bearing the label “Yakima,” 
goes to the markets of the world. 

All of these expenses are covered by 50 cents a 
box. The average price received for Yakima apples 
for a term of years is $1.25 a box. By a very con- 
servative estimate the average net profit per acre of 
Yakima county orchards is $250. An orchard of 
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the best commercial varieties, given the most scien- 
tific care, will maintain an average of twice that 
figure. In certain years, profits of $1,000 an acre 
have been realized. According to one well authen- 
ticated record, a certain producer is credited with 
profits at the rate of $7,000 an acre from pears. 

Great improvement is to be effected in the system 
of distribution. So far, it has been merely a ques- 
tion of supplying the demand. But that situation 
cannot long persist. Within a very few years the 
acreage of orchards will be so vastly increased that 
measures must be taken to develop the market. 
That the consumption of high grade winter fruit, 
that can be put on the market in perfect condition 
all through the winter and spring, is capable of al- 
most indefinite expansion is not to be questioned. 
There are thousands of markets in the United States 
that have never seen a boxed apple. South America 
is an open field. Europe and the Orient will absorb 
quantities of the fruit grown in Yakima county. 
Yakima fruit has already been successfully handled 
in all of these countries. The fruit-growers of the 
Yakima district and the Northwest have the great 
advantage of producing an apple with the most 
highly developed keeping qualities. In this connec- 
tion, competition is not feared. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that the price on 
which the average net profit based is only $1.25 a box. 
Even if the average price of apples drops to $1.00 
a box, there still remains a 100 per cent profit over 
cost of production, which is a margin wide enough 
to satisfy the most avaricious. 

To revert to the point of developing the orchard, 
it should be fully understood that the orchardist 
does not have to wait for his income until his trees 
begin to bear. Even if he uses fillers of peaches, he 
can utilize his ground for other crops almost as ex- 
tensively as if the trees were not there. For this pur- 
pose there is a wide diversity of crops. Probably the 
most popular inter-crop is potatoes. Yakima pota- 
toes are famous and the yield is little short of pro- 
digious. A low average is ten tons to the acre, and 
twenty tons is hardly extraordinary. Returns of 
from $150 to $300 an acre are within a reasonable 
average. 

Other vegetables, including cabbage, turnips, 
onions, beets, asparagus, and all garden-truck, are 
grown with practically the same degree of success. 
From such garden products as asparagus, a revenue 
of $750 an acre is by no means remarkable. Melons 
have proven to be especially well adapted to the con- 
ditions in Yakima valley. Berries of all kinds are 
especially adapted to inter-cropping and profits of 
as high as $700 an acre are realized. Many an or- 
chardist uses the space between the trees for alfalfa 
or clover. Not only is there no injury to the young 
orchard from the practice of inter-cropping, but an 
aciual benefit results if the work is properly done. 

There is a considerable acreage of hops in this 
section, and at current prices there is a small fortune 
in sight for the producer. A ton to the acre is ac- 


counted a good yield, and 8 cents a pound covers the 
cost of production. 
$500 dollars an acre. 


This leaves a profit of over 
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A business street in the thriving city of North Yakima 


Next to fruit, the product represented by the 
largest acreage is alfalfa. Of all hay or forage crops, 
it is the most valuable. Alfalfa is cut three times in 
one season, with an average yield of seven tons to the 
acre, and affords over a month of good pasture be- 
sides. The hay is worth from $8 to $10 a ton in the 
stack. Baled and held for winter prices, it usually 
commands over $15 a ton. Timothy and clover 
yield four tons to the acre for the first cutting and 
two tons for the second. 

Fruit-raising and stock-raising are, in most dis- 
tricts, entirely incompatible, yet both flourish in 
Yakima county. 

Approximately 150,000 sheep are fed in the Yaki- 
ma valley. Early lambing is practised, and February 
lambs are sold by July 1st at 75 lbs. weight. The 
average increase is at least go per cent. The clip 
averages 9} lbs. Over 1,500,000 lbs. of wool were 
shipped during 1910. 

There are about 13,000 beef cattle owned and fed 
in the Yakima valley. 

In Yakima county no class of farmers has enjoyed 
more consistent prosperity than the dairyman. In 
the county there are 3,020 milch cows, including 
several large herds. 

There are six creameries in Yakima county, and 
milk routes are found everywhere. 

With the dry, open weather and abundance of 
feed, poultry adds materially to the income of the 
farmer. The egg producing period is materially 
longer than in the East, and the chicks are hatched 
and reared ":nder most favorable conditions. 

The indef:tigable honey-bee finds a working 
season that begins with the earliest bloomage of the 
fruit-trees and ends only with the third blossoming 
of the alfalfa. Asa result the apiarist derives a dou- 
ble profit, and Yakima honey has no superior. 

Throughout the county are many other commu- 
nities that share the general prosperity. Sunnyside, 
Toppenish, Wapato, Zillah, Granger, Grandview 
and Mabton are centers of development. 























Gangplowing on an eleven-hundred-acre orchard tract, Fairfield 








Endorsed by Uncle Sam 


Fairfield, Washington, Achieves Renown for the Excellence and Variety of Its Products 


By Joun Scott MILLs 


HEN Uncle Sam places his endorsement on 
any product, it must first have stood crucial 
The chin-whiskered arbiter of American 
amenities and things agricultural and horticultural 
doesn’t often make a mistake. His continental 
infallibility is unquestioned and his prestige is not 
wholly confined to the republic and its insular pos- 
sessions. When he set the seal of his approval on 
Fairfield products, he did so only after due trial and 
strict examination. His edict went forth with the 
result that there is another statue in the gallery of 
agricultural fame, the name of which is Excellence, 
and the origin of which is Fairfield. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? It is just as good as it 
sounds and as true as it is good. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has maintained an 
experiment station at Fairfield for the past eleven 
years and is getting splendid results. While the men 
in charge have not evolved any new and startling 
productions, they have improved the quality. Veg- 
etable and flower seeds grown here have become a 
standard in this and other countries. Notable 
among the products is the sugar-beet seed. The 
planting of this results in the growth of the beets 
with a sugar content running as high as twenty-five 
per cent, and which will average eighteen per cent. 

The soil which has made the high seed standard 
possible is marvelously productive. It has been on 
trial for three decades, during which time the yield 
has been large, and there is not yet reported a single 
crop failure. The grain yield has been over average 
and the quality number one. Every one has heard 
of the Palouse wheat belt. The Fairfield district 


tests. 


is a part of this, and there is regular and increasing 
demand for all that is grown. 





Fairfield is in a non-irrigated section of the 
state of Washington, thirty miles west of Spokane. 
It is on the main line of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company. There are 
25,000 acres of land here, where the soil is of unusual 
fertility. It is of the kind that does not wear out, 
and the kind that makes men rich. The holdingsare 
of varying sizes. I talked with men who are culti- 
vating from twelve-acre tracts to fifteen hundred 
acres, and their stories were the same in substance. 
The man with the small farm, the Little Lander, not 
only made a good living and saved money but was 
emphatic in the declaration that any one could do 
equally well. The large farmer simply made more 
by virtue of his greater opportunity. 

The annual precipitation is about twenty inches. 
The soil retains moisture sufficient to insure good 
crops. While the yield may not be as great as in the 
irrigated sections, there is no complaint heard on 
this score, and it is contended that the quality is 
superior. The Fairfield agriculturist and_horti- 
culturist make this claim, They urge in its support 
that their products are in demand and that they get 
the top price for all they can raise. 

They have market-places near at hand. The 
city of Spokane is close by and its hundred and more 
thousands of people are liberal buyers. The cities 
of Puget Sound are also large purchasers and Port- 
land and the marts of the middle West and the East 
want Fairfield fruit and other products. The great 
mining districts of Idaho buy from Fairfield growers. 
It is a short haul to where the precious metals are 
taken from the mountains, and the cities and mining- 
camps are customers worth having. 

I am not going to tell where all the products are 
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Rosy-cheeked Pippins in the Fairfield district 


sold, for they go to so many localities. California 
millers want the splendid wheat grown here. The 
barley, the oats and other cereals are equally good. 
The sugar-beet growers can dispose of their product 
at home at good prices. The potatoes are of a 
superior quality. One man who makes a specialty 
of growing them has a device which sorts and sacks 
the “spuds” at the rate of 1,000 sacks in a day of 
ten hours. He told me that he got as high as 150 
sacks to the acre, and that he makes a practice of 
holding his crop until the irrigated crops are sold and 
then he gets prices which render potato-growing a 
source of profit. 

As we proceed to discuss this feast of good things, 
we come to the piece de resistance. On the Fairfield 
menu this is the fruit. Not only apples, but peaches, 
pears, apricots, plums, quinces, cherries, grapes, 
nectarines and all the different varieties of berries. 
Apples, splendid big red apples, delicate in flavor, 
are grown There are commercial 
orchards, and more are being planted. They not 
only have the size, color and flavor to commend 
them, but they have superior keeping qualities. The 
winter varieties grown will stand shipping and be 
delicious when the crop of another year is ready 
for the market. 

One of the new orchard companies here is organ- 
The person 


here. some 


ized under a plan which was new to me. 
who wants to invest in an orchard can do so by 
purchasing a unit in a tract of eleven hundred acres 
which was planted early in 1911. The buyer thus 
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goes into partnership with men of experience. They 
take care of the trees until they come into bearing, 
and then the unit owner gets 80 per cent of the 
profits. This, it would seem, is an opportunity to 
go into the apple growing business on an easy plan. 
The only work the unit holder will be required to do 
will be that of drawing his dividends. 

There are a good many who will doubtless want 
to buy outright, and these will be accommodated. 
Orchards set out and delivered at the end of four 
years can be bought on easy terms. If the buyer 
wants to anticipate payments he may do so. By 
inter-crops it is possible to clear from $50 to $150 
per year to the acre. When bought outright, the 
new owner will be required to care for the trees, 
whereas if the instalment plan is followed, the owners 
will bestow all needed attention, 

Every man is not a pomologist and some may 
doubt their ability to give proper care to fruit-trees. 
They have been trained along other lines. To such 
as these, the Fairfield district offers a variety of 
pursuits. Raising poultry and hogs is recognized 
as one of the profitable occupations. The Northwest 
states buy their meat and poultry products from 
growers in other states. The demand is good and 
the prices are high at all seasons. There is no 
danger of over-production. Hundreds might engage 
in the last-mentioned occupations and the combined 
product would be insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the Coeur d’Alene country alone. 

The town of Fairfield is an important shipping 
point. It is also the supply point for a large terri- 
tory. The town is electric-lighted and has good 
buildings. The country homes are modern and the 
telephone, telegraph and automobile render country 
life as enjoyable as that of the city. The people who 
live here are independent. They all belong to the 
“Don’t Worry” Club, and when they want anything 
they get it. They wanted telephone lines not long 
ago, but they felt that they did not care to pay the 
rates the regular companies were charging. So they 
installed their own system. They utilized the barb 
wires of their fences for the transmission lines, and 
they pay $5 per year in town and $2.50 per year 
in the country. There is a farmers’ exchange and 
the service is good. The wires are being replaced 
and soon they'll be transacting business over the 
high lines, but the low prices will continue to prevail. 

I read not long since a story written about the 
“Valley of Content.”” The author must have gotten 
some of his ideas from the people at Fairfield. They 
are a contented people, and are willing to share their 
prosperity. They'll help you with their advice, ask 
you to break bread with them, and enroll you as a 
member of their telephone exchange at the cut-rate 
price. They will aid you in selecting a home and 
start you right on the highway to success. There 
isn’t a pessimist in the district. There are good 
people here, and they will help the newcomer to 
make good. 
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The California Motor Car Company 


NEW and important industry—one of the 
most progressive and promising since the 
foundation of the Union Iron Works—has recently 
been established in the city of Oakland, on the east 
shore of San Francisco bay. A group of well-known 
capitalists, headed by Walter G. Sachs, son of one 
of the famous Sachs brothers of San Francisco, has 
purchased the building and a large tract of land 
formerly occupied by the Oakland Cotton Mills 
Company, and has commenced the installation of a 
large plant to be dedicated to the manufacture of 
automobiles, Within another six months, therefore, 
it will be possible for the California pleasure-seeker 
to whirl along the wonderful highways and byways 
of the state in a sturdy, luxurious motor-car which 
has been built in the golden state, under the direct 
supervision of some of the foremost automobile engi- 
neers and designers the world has thus far known. 
The California Motor Car Company—which is 
the name of the new corporation—is the outcome 
of an investigation of the local automobile situation, 
made by such shrewd business men as Walter G. 
Sachs, A. J. Schram—formerly connected with 
one of the big motor factories of the Middle West— 
T. C. Van Ness, Jr., and others. Finding that the 
Pacific Coast, by reason of its distance from the 
automobile centers of the United States, is com- 
pelled to wait weeks—and, in some cases, months 
—for the fulfilment of its orders for motor-cars; 
whereas there has been a consistent cry for ‘imme- 
diate delivery,” these gentlemen readily saw the 
opportunity to develop a new industry which should 
prove, at the very outset, both popular and profitable. 
Practically this was the inception of the California 
Motor Car Company, which bids fair to become 
one of the largest institutions of its kind in the entire 
country. 
The profits to be made from the manufacture and 
sale of automobiles—especially of the popular- 
priced cars, such as the “Pacific Special” will be— 





are enormous and assured. Despite the fact that 
America invested over $240,000,000 in motor-cars 
during the year 1gto, the supply fell far short of the 
demand, especially out here in the far West. Cali- 
fornia, though one of the leading markets for auto- 
mobiles, received somewhat less than her due pro- 
portion last year, by reason of the big demands made 
upon the eastern manufacturers by the nearby 
districts. This cannot be held against the eastern 
factories when it is understood that the retail price 
of the machines is the same in any part of the 
country. The companies, naturally, prefer to supply 
the territory which is nearest their factories, thus 
avoiding freight rates, breakage, insurance, and so 
forth. With a big factory located in the very center 
of California it is reasonable to suppose that Cali- 
fornia-made automobiles will, in a large measure, 
take the place of the tardy eastern types just as 
soon as it is demonstrated that the local product is 
as good as, or superior to, its eastern competitors. 

It is understogd that the company, at the outset, 
will make but one grade of automobile—a strong, 
handsome and thoroughly representative touring 
car, built to accommodate five passengers and to 
sell for $1,750, fully equipped. As time goes on 
other styles will undoubtedly be added, one of the 
foremost of the automobile designers of the East 
having been engaged for this purpose. Special 
orders, however, covering any grade or style of 
machine, will receive immediate attention and the 
special draftsmen of the company will be prepared 
to submit designs upon application. Nor will the 
cost of such special makes exceed the market price 
of the same grade of motor-car turned out by other 
factories. In view of the fact that, in the United 


States alone, almost three billion dollars’ worth of 
horses, mules and animal-driven vehicles will be 
discarded in favor of the motor-car within the next 
five years, it can readily be seen what a field there 
is for such an industry. 


With the World’s Fair in 
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prospect and eighteen million dollars’ worth of new 
highways and boulevards in course of construction 
in California, the state is an obviously strategic 
point for such a manufactory. 

Pacific Specials” amounting to more 


Orders for “ 
than $87,000 are already hanging on the files of the 
new company and the work of plant-installation is 
being rushed along, in anticipation of many more 
contracts. It is stated by the officials of the corpora- 
tion that they will probably commence operations 
with over $100,000 worth of orders on their books. 
Roughly speaking, it is estimated that the new com- 
pany can, in the first year of its operation, manu- 
facture approximately 500 automobiles.  Esti- 
mating the profit on each car to be in the neighbor- 
hood of forty per cent, the profits should be $200,000 
the first year, or eighty per cent on the capital stock 
of the corporation. In the second year of operation 
the company will manufacture approximately 1,000 
cars, at a profit of $400,000; and the third and suc- 
ceeding years they will, in all probability, increase 
the capacity to 2,000 cars annually, or a profit of 
$800,000 on an investment of a quarter of a million. 

These figures are not chimeras. A prominent 
automobile manufacturer, in a recent interview re- 
garding the profits to be made in this industry, said: 

“Walter E. Flanders started in the automobile 
manufacturing business with a capital of $195,000. 
After being in business for twenty months he sold 
out for six million dollars, securing a profit of three 
thousand per cent in less than two years’ time. 

“General Motors Company, with a capital of 
sixteen million dollars, earned dividends of twelve 
million dollars in 1909. In 1910 their dividends 
should amount to considerably more than one 
hundred per cent. 

“From the New York Globe of July 28, 1910, we 
learn the following: 

“One of the largest stock dividends ever paid by 
an industrial company, which is undoubtedly the 
largest yet paid by an automobile company, has 
been recently declared by the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany of Detroit. This consists of a cash dividend 
of thirty per cent and a stock dividend of one thou- 
sand per cent. It is understood that this dividend has 
been paid out of the profits of the concern. 

“One concern in Michigan, with a capitalization 
of three hundred thousand dollars, paid dividends of 
one million dollars, or at the rate of 333 1-3 per cent 
per annum. 

“The Detroit Free Press, of June 12, 1910, reports 
that the Reo Motor Car Company has just declared a 
dividend of thirty per cent—the first dividend of 1910. 

“In the last five years, cash dividends have been 
paid upon Reo stock amounting to 275 per cent, and 
stock dividends of 174 per cent, or an average of 
ninety per cent annually. 

“One concern in Michigan, organized a few years 
ago, paid dividends as high as 1300 per cent an- 
nually.” 

Altogether, the California Motor Car Company 
marks a progressive step in the development of 
California manufacturing and as such is entitled to 
the support and encouragement of every loyal citizen 
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of the golden state. Today California is spending 
over twelve millions of dollars for automobiles, and 
every cent of the money is going eastward, to Michi- 
gan, New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. Should 
one-tenth of that business be secured by the Calli- 
fornia Motor Car Company it would mean a splendid 
victory for the “home industry” idea, as well as a 
most profitable corporation in which to have one’s 
savings invested. 

The advantages of a “home-made” automobile 
are both numerous and important. It means, among 
other things, an end to the tedious delays and incon- 
veniences following the breakage or loss of an integral 
part of the machine or its engine. Sending back to 
Michigan or New York for a “part”? means weeks 
of waiting; telephoning or telegraphing to Oakland 
from almost any point on the Pacific Coast means 
a question of a few hours—and off you go again on 
your motor journey. 

But the “Pacific Special” manufacturers do not 
even intend to render that course necessary. Their 
output is to be constructed, throughout, from the 
very best automobile materials obtainable in the 
United States—the frames, bodies, wheels, engines, 
tires, everything—to be of the very first grade of 
manufacture. Catastrophes are liable to happen, of 
course—but the owner of a ‘‘Pacific Special” is to 
be insured, so far as good material and good work- 
manship is concerned, against the ordinary troubles 
which besiege the owner of a popular-priced machine. 

As the year of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
approaches hundreds of the newcomers to Cali- 
fornia are going to need—and purchase—motor-cars. 
Tours throughout the western wonderland are even 
now coming to be a remarkably popular form of 
diversion. What will they be when the great high- 
ways are constructed, connecting Yosemite National 
Park (“the first wonder of America’) with Lake 
Tahoe, Crater lake, the valleys, the mountains and 
the seaside? These roads are now being built by 
the commonwealth—they will convert California 
into a pleasure-ground ten times as vast, as beautiful, 
as wonderful as Switzerland and the Black Forest 
rolled into one. 

The new company has the hearty endorsement 
of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, which ap- 
pointed a special investigating committee to examine 
into the proposals and ambitions of the concern 
before taking any action in the matter. In fact, 
hundreds of business men of the east-bay metropolis 
have taken stock in the corporation, and expect to 
reap generous rewards within a short time after the 
actual work of supplying automobiles is begun. 
The company has established general offices in the 
Kohl building, at the corner of California and Mont- 
gomery streets, San Francisco, where it is under- 
stood that they are ready to explain their 
propaganda to such persons as may be interested. 
Such stock as has not already been sold has been 
placed on the market and may be subscribed for at 
the rate of one dollar a share, in blocks of not less 
than twenty-five shares. The company has even 
installed a special department to care for mail orders 
and inquiries. 


Paitin sai presses cis 








